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FROM TRIAL TO APPEAL 
A stimulating guide to better presentations 


SUCCESSFUL APPELLATE TECHNIQUES 


A New Book By John Alan Appleman 


Successful Appellate Techniques grasps the methods of oral 
argument and brief writing and strips from the lawyer’s eyes 
the blindfold of stereotyped forms. 


Starting with the motion for a new trial, Mr. Appleman shows 
you how to draft an effective motion instead of a shotgun 
appeal. He leads you through the notice of appeal, the prae- 
cipe for record, the appeal bond, extensions of time and othe 
procedural steps, illustrating each of them from actual cases. 


The principles applied in Successful Appellate Techniques 
will lift the lawyer who struggles through his briefs and oral 


arguments to the select group of those who can handle these 
matters skillfully. ($17.50) 


SUCCESSFUL JURY TRIALS 


Edited By John Alan Appleman 


Successful Jury Trials cuts the vital organs from a successful 
trial and holds them up so that the heart, lungs, and entrails 
are clearly visible. It discusses everyday factual situations, 
teaching how to evolve a basic, successful theory of procedure. 
It tells how to select a jury, how to start the sales process from 
the first moment of stepping into the courtroom, how to build 
up one’s own witnesses and to destroy the adversary’s. 


Twelve of the nation’s crack trial lawyers reveal the secrets 
of their success in jury trials. ($15.00) 


THIRD IN A SERIES OF NOTABLE AMERICAN TRIALS 


THEY ESCAPED THE HANGMAN 
FRANCIS X. BUSCH 


ACCOUNTS OF THE TRIALS OF: 


CALEB POWERS and others FRANCES S. HALL and her brothers 
For complicity in the murder of Governor Goebel of For the murder of Edward W. Hall and Eleanor Mills 
Kentucky 
ALBERT T. PATRICK HANS MAX HAUPT and others 
For the murder of William Marsh Rice For treason, in harboring a German Saboteur 
$3.75 
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Diamond Jubilee Issue 


The Board of Editors of the Journal presents to the members of the Association this special issue 
commemorating the Diamond Jubilee of the founding of the American Bar Association. On 
these pages is set forth the proud record of the Association during seventy-five eventful years 
of striving to safeguard “Liberty Under Law.” 

Our cover, designed by Francis W. Kenniston, of Chicago, is a drawing of the old Town 
Hall in Saratoga Springs, New York, where seventy-five lawyers met seventy-five years ago to 
found the American Bar Association. Mr. Kenniston's design combines traditional dignity and 
modern motif, symbolic of the two essentials of law, reliance upon the traditions of the past 
and obedience to the need for change in changing times. 
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American the official organ of the 


Bar AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION 


Association 
Journal published monthly 


The objects of the American Bar Association, a voluntary association of lawyers of the United States, are 
to uphold and defend the Constitution of the United States and maintain representative government; to advance 
the science of jurisprudence; to promote the administration of justice and the uniformity of legislation and of 
judicial decisions throughout the nation; to uphold the honor of the profession of law; to apply its knowledge and 
experience in the field of the law to the promotion of the public good; to encourage cordial intercourse among 
the members of the American Bar; and to correlate and promote such activities of the Bar organizations in the 
nation and in the respective states as are within these objects, in the interest of the legal profession and of the 
public. Through representation of state, territory and local bar associations in the House of Delegates of the 
Association, as well as large membership from the Bar of each state and territory, the Association endeavors to 
reflect, so far as possible, the objectives of the organized Bar of the United States. 

There are seventeen Sections for carrying on the work of the Association, each within the jurisdiction defined 
by its by-laws, as follows: Administrative Law; Antitrust Law; Bar Activities; Corporation, Banking and Business 
Law; Criminal Law; Insurance Law; International and Comparative Law; Judicial Administration; Labor Rela- 
tions Law; Legal Education and Admissions to the Bar; Mineral Law; Municipal Law; Patent, Trade-Mark and 
Copyright Law; Public Utility Law; Real Property, Probate and Trust Law; Taxation; and the Junior Bar Con- 
ference. Some issue special publications in their respective fields. Membership in the Junior Bar Conference is 
limited to members of the Association under the age of 36, who are automatically enrolled therein upon their 
election to membership in the Association. All members of the Association are eligible for membership in any 
of the other Sections. 

Any person who is a member in good standing of the Bar of any state or territory of the United States, or of 
any of the territorial groups, or of any federal, state or territorial court of record, is eligible to membership in 
the Association on endorsement, nomination and election. Applications for membership require the endorse- 
ment of a member of the Association in good standing and are considered in each case by a Committee on Admis- 
sions of the appropriate state. If the applicant is a member of the Bar of the state or territory in which he resides 
or has his principal office, or is a member of a federal, state or territorial court of record of a state or territory in 
which he resides or has his principal office, the application is referred to the Committee on Admissions for one of 
such states or territories. If, however, the applicant is not a member of the Bar of the state or territory in which he 
resides or has his principal office, the application is referred to the Committee on Admissions for one of those states 
or territories or is referred to the Committee on Admissions for a state or territory in which the applicant formerly 
resided and to the Bar of which he was admitted. Upon the approval of an application by a majority of the proper 
Committee on Admissions, an applicant is deemed nominated for membership. All nominations made pursuant 
to these provisions are reported to the Board of Governors for election. Four negative votes in the Board of 
Governors prevent an applicant’s election. 


Dues are $16.00 a year, except for the first two years after an applicant’s admission to the Bar, the dues are $4.00 
per year, and for three years thereafter $8.00 per year, each of which includes the subscription price of the JOURNAL. 
There are no additional dues for membership in the following sections: Bar Activities, Criminal Law, Judicial 
Administration, Legal Education and Admissions to the Bar, and the Junior Bar Conference. Dues for the Section 
of Administrative Law, the Section of Antitrust Law, the Section of Labor Relations Law and the Section of 
Patent, Trade-Mark and Copyright Law are $5.00 a year; dues for the Section of Taxation are $6.00 a year; dues 
for all other Sections are $3.00 a year. 

Blank forms of proposal for membership may be obtained from the Association offices at 1140 North Dearborn 
Street, Chicago 10, Illinois. 

THE AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION JOURNAL is published monthly by the AMERICAN Bar AssociATION at 1140 North Dearborn Street, haa 10, Illinois. 
Entered as second class matter August 25, 1920, at the Post Office at Chicago, Illinois, under the act of August 24, 
Price per copy, 75c; to members, 50c; per year, $5.00; to Members, $2.50; to Students in Law Schools, $3.00; 
to Members of the American Law Student Association, $1.50. 
Special price for August, 1953, issue only, $1.00 per copy. 
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American HEADQUARTERS OFFICE, 1140 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


Bar Association 


WASHINGTON OFFICE, 1406 M STREET, N.W., WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 


Officers and Board of Governors 1952-1953 


President ROBERT G. STOREY, Republic Bank Building, Dallas 1, Texas 


Chairman, House of Delegates, DAVID F. MAXWELL, Packard Building, Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania 


Secretary JOSEPH D. STECHER, Toledo Trust Building, Toledo 4, Ohio 
Treasurer HAROLD H. BREDELL, Consolidated Building, Indianapolis 4, Indiana 
Assistant Secretary JOSEPH D. CALHOUN, 218 West Front Street, Media, Pennsylvania 


(The President, 
The Chairman of the House of Delegates, 
The Secretary, 


Ex Officio 
# ) The Treasurer, 





ALLAN H. W. Hiceins, 84 State Street, Boston 
9, Massachusetts 

Cyrit CoLeMan, 750 Main Street, Hartford 3, 
Connecticut 

P. WarrEN GreEEN, Public Building, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware 

Water M. Bastian, United States District 
Court for the District of Columbia, Wash- 
ington I, D. C. 

LeDovx R. Provosty, Guaranty Bank and Trust 
Company Building, Alexandria 1, Louisiana 


First Circuit 
Second Circuit 
Third Circuit 


Fourth Circuit 


Fifth Circuit 


Sixth Circuit 


Howarp L. BarKDULL, Last Retiring President, Union Commerce Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio 
Tappan Grecory, Editor-in-Chief, American Bar Association Journal, 105 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Llinois 


DonaLp H. FinksBeiner, Toledo Trust Build 


ing, Toledo 4, Ohio 


Seventh Circuit ALBERT 


J. Harno, University of Llinois Law 


School, Urbana, Illinois 


Eighth Circuit 


Freperic M. Mitter, Bankers Trust Building, 


Des Moines 9, Iowa 


Ninth Circuit 
Idaho 


Tenth Circuit 


A. L. Merritt, Carlson Building, Pocatello, 


Ross L. MALONE JR., Roswell Petroleum Build 


ing, Roswell, New Mexico 


Board of Editors, American Bar Association Journal, listed on page 692 
Advisory Board of the Journal 


WALTER P. ARMSTRONG, JR. 


REX G. BAKER 
HOWARD L. BARKDULL 
F. W. BEUTLER 

JAMES E. BRENNER 
JOHN G. BUCHANAN 
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DWIGHT CAMPBELL 
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CHARLES P. CURTIS 
DEANE C. DAVIS 


WILLIAM TUCKER DEAN, JR. 


CHARLES E. DUNBAR, JR. 
CODY FOWLER 
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Cleveland, Ohio 
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Congratulations andl Good Wishes 


loa great organization on the occasion of ils 


Diamond Jubilee 


hore emora ling 


aly 75 years of outstanding service 
‘|| BURDETTE SMITH COMPANY 


Chicago 











‘*. .. the most fertile 
commentary on the Constitution 
since The Federalist papers.”’ 

—ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER 














VALUATIONS oF 
POLITICS AND THE CLOSE CORPORATION STOCK 


CONSTITUTION for 


| | IN THE HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES © GIFT AND ESTATE TAX PURPOSES 
By William W. Crosskey SALES, PURCHASES, AND MERGERS | 














RECAPITALIZATIONS 


e A book that makes history 
e An important new source for judges, lawyers, and 
political scientists 


STOCK OPTION PLANS 


A background of close cooperation with 
What kind of government did the constitutional Fathers intend 
for these United States? Mr. Crosskey answers: George Wash- attorneys, accountants, execufors, and 


ington and other men who planned our government intended a . : : : . . 
government with plenary, nation-wide powers—legislative, ex- financial and banking institutions. 
ecutive, and judicial—a truly national government, uncompli- 
cated and unimpeded by divisions of power over indivisible 
spheres of action between the national government and the states. M A N A G = M a N T p LA N N | N G 
And within this national government of plenary power the 

Fathers intended that the Congress of the United States should 


be supreme. 2 vols., 1410 pages $20 OF WASHINGTON, INC. 
192 NASSAU STREET 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS PRINCETON. N. J 


5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois 
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Program for Diamond Jubilee Meeting 


Boston, Massachusetts, August 23-28 


™ The 1953 Annual Meeting promises to be the most notable in the history of the 


Association. The program is set forth on the following alternate pages in as complete 


a form as possible at the time this issue of the Journal went to press. Because the 


Journal must be sent to the printer a month ahead of the opening of the Meeting, 


some changes in the program as it appears here are inevitable. 


EVENTS, SUNDAY, AUGUST 23 


Morninc 10:00 a.m. The Red Mass in Holy Cross 


Cathedral (on Washington Street) 
(Transportation by bus to the Cathedral will be 
provided) 


11:00 a.m. In historic King’s Chapel (corner of School 
and Fremont Streets) a special service will be held. 
Dr. Palfrey Perkins will preach on “Liberty Under 
Law.” The Lessons will be read by former Gover- 
nor Robert F. Bradford and United States Senator 
Leverett Saltonstall. 


The hours of services in other churches will be an- 


nounced later or will be available at the hotels. 
Transportation by bus will be provided to churches 
having special services except to those churches in 
the Back Bay area which are immediately adjacent 
to the convention hotels. 


AFTERNOON 4:00 to 6:00 p.m. General Reception at the 


Harvard Club of Boston (Commonwealth Avenue 
at Massachusetts Avenue) in honor of President 
and Mrs. Storey. During the reception, the organ in 
Harvard Hall will be played by William W. Evans, 
of New Jersey. 

(A shuttle service will supply transportation by bus 
between the Harvard Club and the convention 
hotels from 4:00 p.m. to 6:00 P.M.) 


EVENING 8:00 p.m. Concert by the Boston Symphony 
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Orchestra at the Hatch Memorial Shell on the 
Charles River Esplanade (five blocks from the 
Hotel Statler). 

If inclement weather makes an out-of-doors concert 
impossible, the concert will be held either at the 
Boston Garden or in Symphony Hall. Final plans 
will be announced later. Transportation by bus 
will be provided to whichever is finally selected. 


On both occasions, members of the American Bar 
Association, the Conference of Chief Justices, and 
other related organizations will be the guests of the 
Massachusetts Bar Association and the Boston Bar 
Association. 


SECTION MEETINGs (see Section programs). 


COMMEMORATIVE STAMP 
First Day Sale, Monday, August 24 


The United States Postmaster General has authorized 


the issuance of a special stamp in honor of our 
Diamond Jubilee Year. 


The first-day sale of this stamp will take place in Boston 
on Monday, August 24, beginning at 9:00 a.m. in 2 
branch Post Office in the Hotel Statler. 


At 9:00 a.m. there will be suitable ceremonies which are 
being arranged by the United States Post Office 
Department, Boston Postmaster Finn, and the Bos- 
ton Committee of Lawyer-Philatelists. 
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Congratulations 


To the Ameritean Bar Association 


on its DIAMOND JUBILEE 


es 6 6 Ps FP EP SF EE SF PS OP 


Little, Brown and Company 





To MEMBERS who attend the Convention, we extend an 


invitation to visit us and inspect our leading publications. 


a BI 4 ' : 
AMERICAN LAW OF PROPERTY 

“If property, trusts or future interests fall within the field of 

your practice you ought to own this treatise ... This work isa 

monument to its Editor-in-Chief and its coauthors and to its 

publishers; it will take its place among the great works in 
American law.” 

Daniel M. Schuyler 

American Bar Association Journal 


SCOTT ON TRUSTS 
“The work gives a complete system of law, knitted together so 
closely and put so convincingly that it is impossible to differ 
with the author save on a few points, and even on those few 
one has a feeling of inferiority and probable error.” 
Robert P. Patterson 


Harvard Law Review 


GRAY, THE RULE AGAINST PERPETUITIES 


“The masterpiece, now splendidly revised, continues, therefore, 
to be an invaluable resource for the profession.” 
Lowell Turrentine 


Cornell Law Quarterly 


LORING, A TRUSTEE’S HANDBOOK 


“For more than thirty years I have had on my desk, or near at 
hand, that very useful little book called ‘A Trustee’s Handbook’ 
... There is no clearer and more concise statement of the duties 
and powers of trustees.” 

Austin W. Scott 


HYDE, INTERNATIONAL LAW 


“...all the rules of International Law which were ever invoked 
by the United States, or against it, are here.” 
Louis B. Sohn 


Harvard Law Review 


STEPHENSON, DRAFTING WILLS 
AND TRUST AGREEMENTS 
Administrative Provisions 


“The author is to be congratulated on his success in preparing 
such a practical, well-constructed and useful book.” 


George G. Bogert 


American Bar Association Journal 





WIGMORE ON EVIDENCE 


“Nor only is this the best, by far the best, treatise on the Law 
of Evidence, it is also the best work produced on any comparable 
division of Anglo-American law.” 

Edmund M. Morgan 


Boston University Law Review 


PAUL, FEDERAL ESTATE 
AND GIFT TAXATION 


“The volumes portray a careful scholarship. The documentation 
reaches into all relevant authority. The history of statutory 
sections and regulations is traced with meticulous care.” 


Paul G. Kauper 


Michigan Law Review 


LOSS, SECURITIES REGULATION 
“Louis Loss ... has made even the work of the expert easier by 
this compilation ... what he has done will long serve as the 
matrix for those who follow. And meanwhile it will be the 
indispensable volume on the desks of those whose work or 
studies take them into the now complicated world of corpora- 


tion finance.” 
William ©. Douglas, Associate Justice 
United States Supreme Court 


KENNEDY, FEDERAL INCOME TAXATION 
OF TRUSTS AND ESTATES 


“The author is far more than a compiler . .. it is stuffed with 
tough, intricate exposition and reasoning — which the author 
makes more intelligible at several points by translating the 
bewildering language of the Internal Revenue Code into simple 


mathematical formulae.” 
John M. Maguire, Texas Law Review 


Professor of Law, Harvard Law School 


LITTLE, FEDERAL INCOME TAXATION 
OF PARTNERSHIPS 


“It covers what is currently the most elusive phase of federal 
income tax law. Little’s book is no mere collection and digest of 
cases. It explores partnership tax problems to the limit, reviews 
theories in problem areas, and represents a major contribution 
to tax literature for which tax practitioners and government 


officials should be grateful . . .” 
Randolph Paul 


34 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 6, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Program for the Diamond Jubilee Meeting 


THE ASSEMBLY 


FIRST SESSION 
Monday, 10:00 a.m. 


Imperial Ballroom, Hotel Statler 


The President presiding 

Call to order 

Invocation, The Most Reverend Eric F. MacKenzie, 
Auxiliary Bishop of Boston 

Response, Albert E. Jenner, Jr., of Chicago, Illinois 

Introduction of Distinguished Guests 

Report of American Bar Center Campaign, by George 
Maurice Morris, Chairman, Finance Committee, 
American Bar Foundation, Washington, D. C. 

Annual Address of the President 

Address of Welcome, His Excellency Christian A. 
Herter, Governor of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts 

Presentation of Resolutions 

Twelfth Annual Meeting of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation Endowment, Carl B. Rix, President, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin 

Announcement of vacancies in offices of. State and 
Assembly Delegates 

Nomination of five Assembly Delegates for three-year 
terms 

Nomination and Election of Assembly Delegates to 
fill vacancies 


SECOND SESSION 


Wednesday, 2:30 P.M. 


John Hancock Auditorium 
The President presiding 


Invocation, The Reverend Albert Buckner Coe, Presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Congregational Confer- 
ence 

Introduction of Past Presidents of the Association 

Response, Honorable John W. Davis, New York, 
New York 

Speakers: 

André Taschereau, Q.C., LL.D., President of The 
Canadian Bar Association 

The Honorable John Foster Dulles, The Secretary 
of State 


THIRD SESSION 

Thursday, 2:30 p.m. 
John Hancock Auditorium 
The President presiding 


Invocation, Rabbi Joseph S. Shubow, President, 
Rabbinical Association of Greater Boston 

Presentation of Ross Bequest Award to Lois G. Forer, 
of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Address by The Honorable Herbert Brownell, Jr., 
The Attorney General of the United States 

Consideration of Amendments to Constitution and 
By-Laws 

Report of Committee on Resolutions, Roy E. Willy, 
Chairman, Sioux Falls, South Dakota 

Presentation of Awards of Merit to Bar Associations 

Presentation of Awards of Merit to cities showing 
greatest improvement in Traffic Courts 


FOURTH SESSION 
Thursday, 7:30 P.M. 


Imperial Ballroom, Hotel Statler 
Annual Dinner 
The President presiding 


Invocation, Dr. Frederick M. Eliot, President of the 
American Unitarian Association 

Presentation of American Bar Association Medal 

Introduction of The Lord High Chancellor of Great 
Britain by The Chief Justice of the United States 

Address by The Right Honorable Lord Simonds, The 
Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain 

Introduction of Incoming President 


FIFTH SESSION 
Friday 
Georgian Room, Hotel Statler 


Immediately following adjournment of the final ses- 
sion of the House of Delegates 


The President presiding 


Report by the Chairman of the House of Delegates 
of action upon resolutions previously adopted by 
the Assembly 

Action by the Assembly upon any resolutions previ- 
ously adopted by the Assembly but disapproved or 
modified by the House 

Unfinished Business 

New Business 

Introduction of new officers and members of Board 
of Governors 

Adjournment sine die 


HOUSE OF DELEGATES 
August 24-28, 1953 
Georgian Room, Hotel Statler 


The sessions convene promptly at 2:00 P. M. 
Monday, August 24, and 9:30 A. M., Tuesday, Wed 
nesday, Thursday, and Friday. The afternoon ses 
sion will recess at 5:00 P. M., and the morning ses 
sions not later than 12:30 P. M. 

The final order of business will be printed in 
the Final Program for the Annual Meeting, and a 
Final Calendar for the House of Delegates, con 
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taining the text of all available resolutions to come 
to the attention of the House, will be distributed at 
the first session. 


COMMITTEES 


STANDING COMMITTEE ON AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP 
STANDING COMMITTEE ON BILL OF RIGHTS 
A.B.A.-A.L.1. COMMITTEE ON CONTINUING LEGAL 


EDUCATION 


BOSTON BAR ASSOCIATION COMMITTEE ON BILL 
OF RIGHTS 


Faneuil Hall 


Tuesday, August 25 
2:30 p.m. Panel Discussion: “To What Extent Do 
Legislative Investigatory Powers Impinge on Civil 
Liberties?” 
(Under the joint auspices of the above Commit- 
tees) 
Participants: 
William A. Schnader, Chairman, American Bar 
Association Committee on Bill of Rights, and 
former Attorney General of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, Moderator 
(Other panel members to be announced) 
Note: The Panel Discussion will be preceded by the 
dedication of the new chimes in Faneuil Hall 
and a short organ recital beginning at 2:15 P.M. 


STANDING COMMITTEE ON LAWYER REFERRAL SERVICE 
The Somerset Hotel 
Tuesday, August 25 
12:30 p. M. Luncheon jointly with the Standing 
Committee on Legal Aid Work 
2:00 p.m. Open meeting jointly with the Standing 
Committee on Legal Aid Work 
(See following program of the Standing Committee 
on Legal Aid Work for detailed information. Both 
luncheon and meeting are open to all members of 
the American Bar Association) 


STANDING COMMITTEE ON LEGAL AID WORK 
Hotel Statler 


- 


Monday through Thursday, August 24-27 
Members of the Committee and representatives of 
the National Legal Aid Association will be avail- 
able for discussion of Legal Aid problems and for 
consultation on establishing Legal Aid facilities 


The Somerset Hotel 


Tuesday, August 25 
12:30 p.m. Luncheon jointly with the Standing 
Committee on Lawyer Referral Service 
Speakers: 
Honorable Robert H. Jackson, Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
Robert G. Storey, President of the American 
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Bar Association 
William J. Jameson, Incoming President of the 
American Bar Association 
Reginald Heber Smith, Director of the Survey 
of the Legal Profession 
Alfred Gardner, President of the Boston Legal 
Aid Society 
Harrison Tweed, President of the National Le- 
gal Aid Association and the American Law 
Institute 
William T. Gossett, Vice President and General 
Counsel, Ford Motor Company 
(Five to ten minutes will be allotted to each 
speaker. The luncheon will be concluded 
promptly at 2:00 P.M.) 
Tuesday, August 25 
2:00 p.m. Open meeting jointly with the Standing 
Committee on Lawyer Referral Service 


SECTIONS 


ADMINISTRATIVE LAW 
Kenmore Hotel 
Sunday, August 23 
10:30 A.M. Meeting of Council (Committee Chair- 
men invited) 
2:00 p.m. Meeting of Council (Committee Chair- 
men invited) 


Monday, August 24 
2:00 p.m. General Session 
Demonstration in co-operation with the Federal 
Communications Commission and the Federal 
Communications Bar Association 
“Can Pre-trial Techniques Save Time and Money 
and Improve Justice in Administrative Hear- 
ings?” 
Councit MEMBER E. BLYTHE STASON, DEAN OF 
THE LAW SCHOOL, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, IN 
CHARGE OF DEMONSTRATION 
SAMPLE ADMINISTRATIVE PRE-HEARING CONFER- 
ENCE—involving three competitive television ap- 
plications for a single television assignment, fac- 
ing formal hearing. 
Cast: 
Federal Hearing Examiner. . . Henry G. Fischer 
Counsel foreach ) f Benito Gaguine 
....d Frederick W. Ford 
J Robert ]. Rawson 
Commission counsel. .. William C. Koplovitz 
Your Questions and Prejudices: a panel com- 
posed of the members of the cast and— 
Honorable Rosel H. Hyde, Chairman, Federal 
Communications Commission 
Honorable Alfred P. Murrah, Circuit Judge, 
United States Court of Appeals for the Tenth 
Circuit 
J. D. Bond, Federal Trial Examiner 


of three television 
applicants 
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riage. It removes the cause of typing fatigue 
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documents look so much more “‘professional”’ . . . 
both originals and carbons . . . that lawyers, 
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Isn’t it time you included an IBM Electric 
Typewriter in your office practice? 
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The University Club of Boston 


Tuesday, August 25 
8:00 a.M. Joint Breakfast Meeting with the Section 

of Judicial Administration 
Ira W. Jayne, Chairman, Section of Judicial Ad- 
ministration and John W. Cragun, Chairman, 
Section of Administrative Law, jointly presiding 

Speaker: 
Honorable E. Barrett Prettyman, Circuit Judge, 
United States Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia Circuit, and Chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Conference on Administrative Procedure, 
“Can the Length, Complexity, Delay and Ex- 
pense of Proceedings before Federal Administra- 
tive Agencies Be Reduced?” 


Kenmore Hotel 
Tuesday, August 25 
10:00 a.m. General Session 

John W. Cragun, Chairman, presiding 

Report of Chairman 

Discussion of Pending Legislation 
Debate: S. 1708; Should Federal Trial Examiners 
Be Subject to Presidential Appointment? 
Donald C. Beelar, Chairman, Committee on 
Federal Trial Examiners 

Discussion: S. 1752; Should Official Advice Be 
Reliable? 
Frank C. Newman, Vice Chairman, Committee 
on Improvement of Administrative Procedures, 
and Chairman, Sub-Committee on Good-Faith 
Reliance Act 

Committee Reports 

2:00 p.m. General Session 
Discussion: Suggestions for the Work of the 
President’s Conference on Administrative Pro- 
cedure 
Ralph F. Fuchs, Chairman, Committee on Im- 
provement of Administrative Procedures 

Committee Reports 

Report of Nominating Committee and Election of 

Council Members 

Adjournment 


ANTITRUST LAW 
Touraine Hotel 
Tuesday, August 25 
2:00 p.m. Meeting of the Council 
Wednesday, August 26 
10:00 a.m. General Session 
Edward R. Johnston, Chairman, presiding 
\ Short business session 
Subject: “The Sherman Act” 
Addresses Discussing Key Phrases in the Act: 


“Contract, Combination or Conspiracy,” Mil- 
ton Handler, Professor of Law, Columbia Uni- 


versity 
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“In Restraint of,” Herbert A. Bergson, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

“Trade or Commerce Among the Several States 
or with Foreign Nations,” David T. Searls, 
Houston, Texas 

“Monopolize or Attempt To Monopolize,” Ed- 
ward R. Johnston, Chicago, Illinois 


The Somerset Hotel 


Wednesday, August 26 


6:00 p.m. Joint Reception with the Section of Min- 
eral Law 

7:00 p.M. Joint Dinner with the Section of Mineral 
Law 
(There will be no formal speeches at the 
dinner) 


Touraine Hotel 


Thursday, August 27 
10:00 a.m. General Session 
David T. Searls, Vice Chairman, presiding 
Election of Officers and Members of Council 
Subject: “The Clayton Act” 

Addresses Discussing Key Phrases in the Act: 
“Discriminate in Price Between Different Pur- 
chasers of Commodities of Like Grade and Qual- 
ity,” Honorable Lowell B. Mason, Member 
Federal Trade Commission, Washington, D. C. 
“Condition That the Lessee or Purchaser Shall 
Not Deal in Goods of a Competitor,” Marcus 
Mattson, Los Angeles, California 
“Acquire the Whole or Any Part of the Stock or 
Assets of Another Corporation,” M. A. Adelman, 
Associate Professor of Economics, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology 
“Effect May Be Substantially To Lessen Competi- 
tion or Tend To Create a Monopoly, etc.,” Breck 
P. McAllister, New York, New York 

Parker House 

Thursday, August 27 

12:30 p.m. Luncheon 
Edward R. Johnston, presiding 

Address by Honorable Stanley N. Barnes, Assist- 
ant Attorney General in Charge of the Antitrust 
Division 


BAR ACTIVITIES 
Hotel Statler 
Sunday, August 23 
8:30 a.m. Breakast Meeting of the Council 
10:00 a.m. Meeting of the Committee on Award of 
Merit 


The University Club of Boston 
Tuesday, August 25 
10:00 a.m. General Session 
Subject: ‘““Medico-Legal Problems and Interpro 
fessional Agreements,” Honorable Otis R. Hess 
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Judge of the Court of Common Pleas, Hamilton 
County, Ohio 
Discussion 
2:00 p.m. Symposium: “Disciplinary Procedures,” 
Albert E. Jenner, Jr., Chairman, National Confer- 
ence of Bar Presidents, Discussion Leader 
Participants: 
Charles Leviton, General Counsel for The Chi- 
cago Bar Association 
Honorable Forrest Donnell, former United States 
Senator from Missouri 
Richard P. Tinkham, Past President, The In- 
diana State Bar Association, and immediate Past 
Chairman of the National Conference of Bar 
Presidents 
Discussion 


W. Randolph Montgomery, New York, New York 
Max Schwartz, Brooklyn, New York 
2:00 p.m. General Session 

J. Francis Ireton, Chairman, presiding 

Subject: 
A symposium on the Uniform Commercial Code 

Speakers: 
Bernard D. Broecker, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, 
“Article 2, Sales” 
Walter D. Malcolm, Boston, Massachusetts, “Ar 
ticles 3, 4 and 5, Commerical Paper, Bank Col- 
lections, Letters of Credit” 
Carlos L. Israels, New York, New York, “Article 
8, Investment Securities” 
Arthur Littleton, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
“Article 7, Documents of Title” 
J. Francis Ireton, Baltimore, Maryland, “Articles 
6 and 9, Bulk Sales, Secured Transactions” 


CORPORATION, BANKING AND BUSINESS LAW 
4:30 p.m. Committee Reports 

Election of Officers and Members of Council 
Adjournment 


The Somerset Hotel 


Sunday, August 23 
10:00 a.m. Meeting of Council — Te 
2:00 p.m. Meeting of Council 
(Cambridge, Massachusetts) 
Monday, August 24 


yee pyle 
2:30 p.m. General Session Tuesday, August 25 


J. Francis Ireton, Chairman, presiding 
Subject: 


Panel Discussion: “Employee Stock Options” 

(A comprehensive discussion of Employee Stock 

Options, including corporate procedure, consid- 

eration, taxes, accounting and drafting problems) 
Participants: 

George C. Seward, New York, New York, Mod- 

erator 


Ray Garrett, Chicago, Illinois 

Kurt F. Pantzer, Indianapolis, Indiana 

Francis T. P. Plimpton, New York, New York 
Roswell Magill, New York, New York 

John W. Queenan, Haskins and Sells, New York, 
New York 


Tuesday, August 25 


10:00 a.m. General Session 

J. Francis Ireton, Chairman, presiding 

Subject: 
Panel Discussion of “Bankruptcy Problems” 
(A general quiz program wtih questions for dis- 
cussion being furnished by members of the Sec- 
tion covering the entire range of bankruptcy 
law) 

Participants: 
Milton P. Kupfer, New York, New York; Mod- 
erator 
Leonard D. Adkins, New York, New York 
Walter Chandler, Memphis, Tennessee 
Harry S. Gleick, St. Louis, Missouri 
James A. MacLachlan, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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10:00 a.m. to 1:00 p.m. Division of Food, Drug and 


Cosmetic Law 
Charles Wesley Dunn, New York City, Division 
Chairman, presiding 

Introductory Statements: 
James M. Best, General Counsel of the Quaker 
Oats Company and Secretary of the Division, 
Chicago, Illinois 
David F. Cavers, Associate Dean of the Harvard 
University Law School, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts 

Addresses on the Food, Drug and Cosmetic Law: 
Charles W. Crawford, Commissioner of Food and 
Drugs in the United States Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, Washington, D. C. 
C. A. Morrell, Director of the Food and Drug Di- 
visions in the Canadian Department of National 
Health and Welfare, Ottawa, Canada 

Observations on the Federal Food, Drug and Cos 

metic Act: 
William W. Goodrich, Assistant General Counsel 
of the United States Department of Health, Edu 
cation and Welfare, Washington, D. C. 
Tobias G. Klinger, formerly Assistant United 
States Attorney for the Southern District of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, California 

Papers: 
“Civil Service Status of United States Food and 
Drug Administration,” Fred Bartenstein, Attor 
ney for Merck and Company, Rahway, New Jer 
sey 
“New Products for Old Uses—A Point of View,’ 
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Edward Brown Williams, Washington, D. C. 
Discussion 
10:00 a.m. to 1:00 P.M. 

Papers: 
“A WHO International Pharmacopoeia,’ Mau- 
rice W. Levy, Attorney for Hoffmann-La Roche 
Inc., Nutley, New Jersey 
“Use of Modern Statistical Methods in Regula- 
tory Activities,’ Dr. Howard L. Stier, Director 
of the Division of Statistics of the National Can- 
ners Association, Washington, D.C. 
“Administrative Procedure under Miller B:lls To 
Amend Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act,” 
John D. Conner, Washington, D.C. 

Panel Discussion of Imitation Jam Decision under 

Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act: 
George Faunce, Jr., General Counsel of the Con- 
tinental Baking Company, New York, New York 
John B. Martin, General Counsel of the Pennsyl- 
vania-New Jersey Ice Cream Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Marion R. Carstang, General Counsel of the Na- 
tional Milk Producers Association, Washington, 
D.C. 

Discussion 

Unfinished Business 

Nore: ‘There will be an informal breakfast for the speakers 

and for the officers and committee chairmen and executive 


committee members of the Division, at the Commander 
Hotel in Cambridge on August 25 at 8:00 a.m. 


CRIMINAL LAW 


Harvard Club of Boston 






Monday, August 24 
2:30 p.m. General Session 

Arthur J. Freund, Chairman, presiding 

Subject: “National Responsibilities for the Suppres 

sion of Crime’”’: 

Speakers: 
Honorable Charles William ‘Tobey, Senator from 
New Hampshire and Chairman of the Senate 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee 
Honorable George Fingold, Attorney General of 
Massachusetts 
Honorable Forrest C. Donnell, former Governo1 
of Missouri and former United States Senator 
from Missouri 
Honorable Olin D. Johnston, United States Sen- 
ator from South Carolina 


Tuesday, August 25 
10:00 a.m. Joint Session with the Committee on 
Co-operation With Laymen and National Proba- 
tion and Parole Association 


Honorable Bolitha J. Laws, Chief Judge, United 
States District Court for the District of Columbia, 
presiding 

Subject: “Duty of the Bar Toward the Convicted 
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Offender” 
Speakers: 
Honorable Irving Ben Cocper, Chief Justice, 
Court of Special Sessions of New York City, “Dra- 
matic Pligit in the Courtroom—A_ Judge’s Plea 
to the Bar” 
Honorable William B. McKesson, Chief Judge, 
Superior Court of Los Angeles County, Cali- 
fornia, “Enlightened Juvenile Justice” 
Dean Lowell $. Nicholson, Northeastern Univer- 
sity, Boston, Massachusetts 
2:30 p.m. General Session 
James V. Bennett, Secretary, prestding 
Subject: “The Work and Accomplishments of the 
Section of Criminal Law” 
Remarks: Arthur J. Freund, Chairman 
Reports of Section Committees 
Discussion of Section Problems and Business 
Election of Officers 


Wednesday, August 26 
10:00 a.m. General Session 

Arthur J. Freund, Chairman, presiding 

Subject: ““Today’s Problems in the Administration 

of Criminal Justice” 

Speakers: 
Mr. Justice Robert H. Jackson, The Supreme 
Court of the United States 
Honorable Reuben L. Lurie, Commissioner of 
Corrections of Massachusetts 
Honorable Jerome N. Frank, Judge of the United 
States Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit 





INSURANCE LAW 


Sheraton Plaza Hotel 


Sunday, August 23 
12:00 M. Luncheon Meeting of Officers, Members 
of Council and Committee Chairmen 
Committee Reports to be called 


Monday, August 24 
8:00 a.m. Breakfast Meetings: 
Committees on Life Insurance Law, Health ane 
Accident Insurance Law, Compulsory Non-Occu- 
pational Disability Benefits Laws 
Committee on Fire Insurance Law 
Committee on Automobile Insurance Law 
12:00 Mm. Luncheon 
Ralph H. Kastner, Section Chairman, Chicago, 
Illinois, presiding 
Address: Clarence Manion, Former Dean, School of 
Law, University of Notre Dame 
1:30 p.m. General Session 
Ralph H. Kastner, Section Chairman, Chicago, 
Illinois, presiding 
Memorial to Glenn Dougherty, Vice Chairman, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Administrative Reports: 
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We call him His Honor toremind us of our own 


At HoME he’s a man much like the rest of us. He plays with 
his children, frowns over his bills, reads his newspaper, 
discusses the weather with the neighbors. 


But in the morning, when he goes to work, he puts on a 
plain black robe and becomes something bigger than 
himself. 


There’s a touch of ceremony as he walks into the 
courtroom. “Please rise,” says the Clerk, in a formal kind 
of voice. “His Honor, the Judge . . .” 


And we all stand for a moment in silence and respect, 
to remind His Honor and ourselves of what we expect from 
a man we've asked to wear the plain black robe of justice. 


Now his difficult work begins. People talk to him— 

arguers all; attackers and defenders, each believing that he 
alone is right. Feelings run high, voices are raised, tempers 
are lost, manners are forgotten—but not by the Judge. 

He is a soother of tempers, a referee among fighters, a cool 
guardian of the rules. He is the protector of both 


to sway him, and hope even more that he cannot be swayed. 


What does he think about, sitting high and lonely at 

the bench? Is it only the law, or is there something else? 
Maybe he remembers, with some deeper part of 

his mind, that all the laws written in his big books are 
different ways of saying one simple thing: We, the people, 
want fair play for every man. Maybe that is what 

keeps him strong and clear and calm while the angry 
argument swirls around him. 


“Your Honor” we call him. But it is our own honor we 
mean. We have woven into the plain black robe the ideals 
that make up the honor of an American—our devotion 

to what is right and good, our determination to 

protect those who need our help. “Wear these every day 
we tell him. “Never let us forget them.” 


The Clerk faces the courtroom. “His Honor, the Judge,” 
says he. And we rise with a touch of ceremony 
as our ideals walk slowly toward the tall oak bench. 


sides and the partisan of neither. Both sides hope 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Edward Brown Williams, Washington, D. C. 
Discussion 
10:00 a.m. to 1:00 P.M. 

Papers: 
“A WHO International Pharmacopoeia,’ Mau 
rice W. Levy, Attorney for Hoffmann-La Roche 
Inc., Nutley, New Jersey 
“Use of Modern Statistical Methods in Regula 
tory Activities,” Dr. Howard L. Stier, Director 
of the Division of Statistics of the National Can 
ners Association, Washington, D.C. 
“Administrative Procedure under Miller B:lls ‘Vo 
Amend Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act,” 
John D. Conner, Washington, D.C. 

Panel Discussion of Imitation Jam Decision under 

Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act: 
George Faunce, Jr., General Counsel of the Con- 
tinental Baking Company, New York, New York 
John B. Martin, General Counsel of the Pennsyl- 
vania-New Jersey Ice Cream Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Marion R. Carstang, General Counsel of the Na- 
tional Milk Producers Association, Washington, 
D.C. 

Discussion 

Unfinished Business 

Nore: ‘There will be an informal breakfast for the speakers 

and for the officers and committee chairmen and executive 


committee members of the Division, at the Commander 
Hotel in Cambridge on August 25 at 8:00 a.m. 


CRIMINAL LAW 


Harvard Club of Boston 





Monday, August 24 
2:30 p.m. General Session 

Arthur J. Freund, Chairman, presiding 

Subject: “National Responsibilities for the Suppres- 

sion of Crime”: 

Speakers: 
Honorable Charles William ‘Tobey, Senator from 
New Hampshire and Chairman of the Senate 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee 
Honorable George Fingold, Attorney General of 
Massachusetts 
Honorable Forrest C. Donnell, former Governot 
of Missouri and former United States Senator 
from Missouri 
Honorable Olin D. Johnston, United States Sen- 
ator from South Carolina 


Tuesday, August 25 


10:00 a.m. Joint Session with the Committee on 
Co-operation With Laymen and National Proba- 
tion and Parole Association 
Honorable Bolitha J. Laws, Chief Judge, United 
States District Court for the District of Columbia, 
presiding 

Subject: “Duty of the Bar Toward the Convicted 
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Offender” 
Speakers: 
Honorable Irving Ben Cocper, Chiet Justice, 
Court of Special Sessions of New York City, “Dra- 
matic Pligit in the Courtroom—A Judge’s Plea 
to the Bar” 
Honorable William B. McKesson, Chief Judge, 
Superior Court of Los Angeles County, Cali- 
fornia, “Enlightened Juvenile Justice” 
Dean Lowell S. Nicholson, Northeastern Univer- 
sity, Boston, Massachusetts 
2:30 p.M. General Session 
James V. Bennett, Secretary, prestding 
Subject: “The Work and Accomplishments of the 
Section of Criminal Law” 
Remarks: Arthur J. Freund, Chairman 
Reports of Section Committees 
Discussion of Section Problems and Business 
Election of Officers 


Wednesday, August 26 
10:00 a.m. General Session 

Arthur J. Freund, Chairman, presiding 

Subject: “Today’s Problems in the Administration 

of Criminal Justice” 

Speakers: 
Mr. Justice Robert H. Jackson, The Supreme 
Court of the United States 
Honorable Reuben L. Lurie, Commissioner of 
Corrections of Massachusetts 
Honorable Jerome N. Frank, Judge of the United 
States Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit 





INSURANCE LAW 


Sheraton Plaza Hotel 


Sunday, August 23 

12:00 M. 

of Council and Committee Chairmen 
Committee Reports to be called 


Luncheon Meeting of Officers, Members 


Monday, August 24 
8:00 a.M. Breakfast Meetings: 
Committees on Life Insurance Law, Health and 
Accident Insurance Law, Compulsory Non-Occu- 
pational Disability Benefits Laws 
Committee on Fire Insurance Law 
Committee on Automobile Insurance Law 
12:00 mM. Luncheon 
Ralph H. Kastner, Section Chairman, Chicago, 
Illinois, presiding 
Address: Clarence Manion, Former Dean, School of 
Law, University of Notre Dame 
1:30 p.m. General Session 
Ralph H. Kastner, Section Chairman, Chicago, 
Illinois, presiding 
Memorial to Glenn Dougherty, Vice Chairman, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Administrative Reports: 
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We call him His Honor to-remind us of our own 


At HOME he’s a man much like the rest of us. He plays with 
his children, frowns over his bills, reads his newspaper, 
discusses the weather with the neighbors. 


But in the morning, when he goes to work, he puts on a 
plain black robe and becomes something bigger than 
himself. 


There’s a touch of ceremony as he walks into the 
courtroom, “Please rise,” says the Clerk, in a formal kind 
of voice. “His Honor, the Judge . . .” 


And we all stand for a moment in silence and respect, 
to remind His Honor and ourselves of what we expect from 
a man we've asked to wear the plain black robe of justice. 


Now his difficult work begins. People talk to him— 

arguers all; attackers and defenders, each believing that he 
alone is right. Feelings run high, voices are raised, tempers 
are lost, manners are forgotten—but not by the Judge. 

He is a soother of tempers, a referee among fighters, a cool 
guardian of the rules. He is the protector of both 


to sway him, and hope even more that he cannot be swayed. 


What does he think about, sitting high and lonely at 

the bench? Is it only the law, or is there something else? 
Maybe he remembers, with some deeper part of 

his mind, that all the laws written in his big books are 
different ways of saying one simple thing: We, the people, 
want fair play for every man. Maybe that is what 

keeps him strong and clear and calm while the angry 
argument swirls around him. 


“Your Honor” we call him. But it is our own honor we 
mean. We have woven into the plain black robe the ideals 
that make up the honor of an American—our devotion 

to what is right and good, our determination to 

protect those who need our help. “Wear these every day,” 
we tell him. “Never let us forget them.” 


The Clerk faces the courtroom. “His Honor, the Judge,” 
says he. And we rise with a touch of ceremony 
as our ideals walk slowly toward the tall oak bench. 


sides and the partisan of neither. Both sides hope 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Secretary: W. Percy McDonald, Memphis, Ten- 
nessee 
Membership: John J. Wicker, Jr., Richmond, 
Virginia 
Publications: Victor C. Gorton, Chicago, Illinois 
Boston Meeting Arrangements, Victor A. Lut- 
nicki, Boston, Massachusetts 
Appointment of Nominating Committee 
Report of Special Committee on Insurance Law 
Education, Harlan S. Don Carlos, Chairman, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut 
2:00 P.M. REGULATION OF INSURANCE COMPANIES, 
J. Roth Crabbe, Chairman, Columbus, Ohio 
“Comity and Co-operation Between Insurance 
Departments,” G. Frank Purvis, Jr., New Orleans, 
Louisiana 


2:30-4:30 p.m. 


Preparation and Presentation of a 
Medico-Legal Case 
Participants: 

Roger B. Coulter, Esq., Boston, Massachusetts 

William E. Browne, M.D., Boston, Massachusetts 

Harry L. Kozol, M.D., Boston, Massachusetts 
Joint program presented by: 

Committee on Casualty Insurance Law, 
Lewis C. Ryan, Chairman, Syracuse, New York 
and 
Committee on Workmen’s Compensation and Em- 
ployers’ Liability Insurance Law, 
Ashley St. Clair, Chairman, Boston, Massachu- 
setts 
Tuesday, August 25 
8:00 A.M. Breakfast Meetings: 

Committees on Casualty Insurance Law and 
Workman’s Compensation and Employers’ Lia- 
bility Insurance Law 
Committee on Fidelity Insurance Law 

9:30 a.m. General Session 
Ralph H. Kastner, Section Chairman, 
Chicago, Illinois, presiding 
AVIATION INSURANCE LAw, George W. Orr, Chair- 
man, New York City 
“Manufacturers’ Liability in Aviation Cases,” 
G. I. Whitehead, Jr., New York City 
“Aircraft Liability Insurance—Voluntary or Com- 
pulsory?” Marcus Abramson, New York City 
“1953 Status of Rome and Warsaw Revisions,” 
George W. Orr, New York City 
10:30 A.M. AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE LAw, James B. 
Donovan, Chairman, New York City 
“Compulsory Automobile Insurance in Massachu- 
setts,” R. Ammi Cutter, Boston, Massachusetts 
“The Motor Vehicle Liability Policy Under 
Financial Responsibility Laws,” Edward Earle, 
New York City 
11:20 A.M. MARINE AND INLAND MARINE INSURANCE, 
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Edward G. Dobrin, Chairman, Seattle, Washington 
“Marine Insurance—The Catalyst in Foreign 
Trade,’ George Inselman, New York City 

1:15 p.m. General Session 

LirE INSURANCE Law, Hubert S. Lipscomb, Chair- 

man, Jackson, Mississippi 
“Objectives of the Conference of Lawyers and 
Life Insurance Companies,” John Barker, Jr., 
Boston, Massachusetts 

“Statutory Regulation of the Terms of a Life 

Insurance Contract,” Thomas H. Smith, Boston, 

Massachusetts 

2:15 p.m. HEALTH AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE, Rob- 
bert R. Neal, Chairman, Chicago, Illinois 

“The Public Stake in Minimum Disability Insur- 
ance Regulation,” Robert H. Rydman, Chicago, 
Illinois 

Non-OCCUPATIONAL Dis- 

ABILITY BENEFITs, L. J. Carey, Chairman, Detroit, 

Michigan 
Report on Developments in Committee’s field to 
be submitted by Chairman 

3:00 p.M. Fire INsuRANCE Law, Ambrose B. Kelly, 

Chairman, Providence, Rhode Island 

“Depreciation in Partial Losses,” 


2:45 P.M. COMPULSORY 


Wilfred G. 
Howland, Springfield, Massachusetts 
3:30 P.M. 
Elmer B. 
Maryland 
“Developments on Surety’s Right of Exoneration 
and Use of Declaratory Judgment Act,” Charles 
C. Howell, Jr., Jacksonville, Florida 
“Right of a Surety to a Discharge of Liability 


FIDELITY AND SURETY INSURANCE Law, 
McCahan, Jr., Chairman, Baltimore, 


Under Its Bond in Event of Impossibility of Per- 
formance of a Construction Contract,’ Alanson 
R. Fredericks, New York City 
Tuesday, August 25 
6:00 p.M. Reception for Section Members attend- 
ing Dinner Dance 
(Admission by ticket only) 


7:00 p.m. Section Dinner Dance 


Wednesday, August 26 
9:30 a.M. Insurance Law Practice and Procedure 
Lon Hocker, Chairman, St. Louis, Missouri 
Ralph H. Kastner, Section Chairman, 
Chicago, Illinois, presiding 

Panel on Trial Tactics: ‘‘Preparation for Trial"’ 
Moderator: Honorable Morris A. Soper, Judge, 
United States Court of Appeals, Fourth Circuit, 
Baltimore, Maryland 

for Trial—Testimony,” J. A. 

Gooch, Fort Worth, Texas 

“Preparation for Trial—Demonstrative Evi- 

dence,” Joseph H. Hinshaw, Chicago, Illinois 

“Effective In-Trial Use of Preparation,” Walter 

Ely, Los Angeles, California 


“Preparation 
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Annually... 


It is our pleasure to welcome delegates to 
the National Conference of Commissioners 
on Uniform State Laws (to be held this year 
in Boston, August 17th through August 22nd) 
and the Annual Meeting of the American 
Bar Association (to be held this year in 


Boston, August 24th through August 28th). 


It is our custom to invite delegates te use the 
rN nnua | ly em facilities of our Stenographic Service Office, 
maintained in connection with each of these 


meetings. 


A ananene | | y owe It is our privilege to meet the bonding require- 


ments of a growing number of attorneys in 





all parts of the United States. 







FIDELITY AINW\ DEPOSIT 
COMPANY “M 


HOME OFFICE: Baltimore, Md. 
AFFILIATE: AMERICAN BONDING COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 
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“Elimination of Surprise in Federal Practice,” 

Honorable Alexander Holtzhoff, Washington, 
D.C. 
“What's So Wrong About Surprise?” Kenneth 
B. Hawkins, Chicago, Illinois 

12:00 mM. Unfinished Business 

Committee Reports as Called 

New Business 

Report of Nominating Committee 

Election of Officers and Members of the Council 

Introduction of New Officers 

Adjournment 


INTERNATIONAL AND COMPARATIVE LAW 
Hotel Statler 
Sunday, August 23 

10:00 a.m. Meeting of the Council 

2:00 p.m. Meeting of the Council 


The University Club of Boston 
Tuesday, August 25 
8:00 a.M. Joint Breakfast of Comparative Law Di- 
vision and American Foreign Law Association 
John N. Hazard and Harold Smith, Co-Chairmen 
Speakers: 
Professor Arthur von Mehren, Harvard Law 
School, “German Constitutional Problems in Par- 
ticipating in the European Defense Community” 
Harry LeRoy Jones, Department of Justice, 
“Swiss Secrecy Laws and Orders for the Produc- 
tion of Documents under Federal Rule 34” 


Hotel Statler 
Tuesday, August 25 
10:00 a.m. General Session 
Address of Welcome 
Response 
Committee Reports: 
Constitutional Aspects of International Agree- 
ments (The Bricker Amendment) 
Comments: Professor Arthur E. Sutherland, Har 
vard Law School 
12:30 P.M. 
ference 


Joint Luncheon with Junior Bar Con- 


Introduction of Distinguished Guests 
Speaker: Philip L. Graham, Publisher, The 
Washington Post, “Economic Foreign Policy in 
the 20th Century” 
2:00 p.m. General Session 

Further Committee Reports 
International Judicial Cooperation (The Reform 
of Procedures in International Litigation) 
International Trade Regulation (The Impact of 
Antitrust Statutes on Foreign Trade) 
International Copyright Relations (The Univer- 
sal Copyright Convention) 

New Business 
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Election of Officers and Council Members 
Wednesday, August 26 


10:00 a.M. General Session (if necessary) 


JUDICIAL ADMINISTRATION 
Hotel Statler 


Sunday, August 23 


10:00 A.M. Meeting of the Council 


Harvard Club of Boston 


Monday, August 24 
12:30 p.m. Luncheon for Federal Judges 
Honorable James Alger Fee, Chief Judge, United 
States District Court for the District of Oregon, 
presiding 
Speaker: 
Honorable Arthur F. Lederle, Chief Judge, 
United States District Court for the Eastern Dis 
trict of Michigan 
2:00 p.m. General Session 
Albert B. Carter, Massachusetts Commissioner of 
Probation, presiding 
Panel Discussion: ‘““The Law and Social Work” 
Spokesmen: 





For Courts of General Jurisdiction—Honorable 
Fdwin A. Robson, Presiding Justice, Illinois 
Appellate Court, Chicago, Illinois 


For Courts of Limited Family Jurisdiction—Hon- 
orable Paul W. Alexander, Presiding Judge, Divi- 
vision of Domestic Relations and Juvenile Court, 
Court of Common Pleas, ‘Toledo, Ohio 


For Lawyers—Junius L. Allison, Field Director, 

American Bar Association Standing Committee 

on Legal Aid Work and the National Legal Asso- 

ciation, Chicago, Illinois 

For Social Workers—Benjamin E. Youngdahl, 
Dean, The George Warren Brown School of So- 
cial Work, Washington University, St. Louis, 
Missouri 

Nore: The public and especially judges, lawyers and social 

workers interested in the subject are invited. 


Hotel Statler 


Monday, August 24 
7:30 p.m. Annual Dinner in honor of the Judiciary 
of the United States 
(Sponsored jointly by the Section of Judicial Ad- 
ministration, Conference of Chief Justices and 
National Conference of Judicial Councils) 
Honorable Ira W. Jayne, Presiding Judge, Wayne 
County Circuit Court, Detroit, Michigan, Chair- 
man, Section of Judicial Administration, pre- 
siding 4 
Speakers: 
Introduction of Mr. Justice Jackson by Robert G. 
Storey, President, American Bar Association 
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| Fy EASTERN to the Convention 


, ( American Bar Association | 
- | Boston—August 24-28, 1953 | 





ith its new fleet of the world’s most advanced airliners, 
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Eastern now offers the finest in air transportation. 
Whether you fly Eastern’s magnificent new 88-passenger 
on- Super-Constellation, famous 60-passenger New-Type Con- 
ivi- 


see stellation, or the new 40-passenger Silver Falcon, you know 


youre flying in one of the fastest, most luxurious airliners 
or, in the world today. 
t Easterns NEW Great Silver Fleet serves 91 great 
communities. Your local Eastern Air Lines office is booking 


sSO- 


hl, convention reservations-now...call and join the group from 
So- 








ate: your city. 
After the Convention, why not take one of Eastern Air 
_ Lines “Happy Holiday” auto tours of New England. When 
making your Reservation, our Convention and Vacation 
specialists will reserve your car for you and suggest an attrac- 
wi tive itinerary. 
Ad 
und 
yne 
air- 
bre- t, 
EASTERNS GREAT SILVER FLEET 
G. 25 YEARS OF DEPENDABLE AIR TRANSPORTATION 
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Honorable Robert H. Jackson, Justice, Supreme 
Court of the United States 
Honorable John E. Hickman, Chief Justice, Su- 
preme Court of Texas 
Nore: Chief Justice Kotaro Tanaka of the Supreme Court 
of Japan, and Chief Justices of the several states and other 
distinguished judges, will be guests of honor. 
All attending the annual meeting of the American Bar 


Association or affiliated organizations and their ladies are 
invited. 


University Club of Boston 


Tuesday, August 25 
8:00 a.m. Joint Breakfast Meeting with the Section 
of Administrative Law 
Ira W. Jayne, Chairman, Section of Judicial Ad- 
ministration, and John W. Cragun, Chairman, 
Section of Administrative Law, jointly presiding 
Speaker: 
Honorable E. Barrett Prettyman, Circuit Judge, 
United States Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia Circuit, and Chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Conference on Administrative Procedure, 
“Can the Length, Complexity, Delay and Expense 
of Proceedings before Federal Administrative 
Agencies Be Reduced?” 
Suffolk County Court House 
Tuesday, August 25 
10:00 a.m. General Session 
Honorable Ira W. Jayne, Chairman, presiding 
Panel Discussion: “Log Jams” in Metropolitan 
Trial Courts 
Spokesmen: 
For Appellate Courts—Honorable Charles E. 
Clark, Judge, United States Court of Appeals, 
Second Circuit, New Haven, Connecticut 
For Trial Judges—Honorable Philbrick McCoy, 
Judge, The Superior Court of Los Angeles 
County, Van Nuys, California 
For Lawyers—Edwin M. Otterbourg, President, 
New York County Lawyers’ Association, New 
York, New York 
For the Committee—Maxine Virtue, Secretary, 
Metropolitan Trial Courts Committee, Ann Ar- 
bor, Michigan 


Note: The public, especially judges, lawyers and students 
of court administration, are invited. 


Parker House 
Tuesday, August 25 
12:30 p.m. Luncheon for State Judges 
Honorable John E. Hickman, Chief Justice, Su- 
preme Court of Texas, presiding 
Addresses: 

“Appellate Judges’—Honorable Stanley E. Qua, 
Chief Justice, Supreme Judicial Court of Massa- 
chusetts 
“Trial Judges’—Honorable Frank B. FitzGerald, 
Judge, Wayne County Circuit Court, Detroit, 
Michigan 
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Suffolk County Court House 


Tuesday, August 25 
2:00 p.m. Joint Meeting with the Junior Bar Con- 

ference 
Honorable J. J. Quillin, Vice Chairman, Section 
of Judicial Administration, Judge, Municipal 
Court, Portland, Oregon, presiding 

Subject: 
“Traffic Court Problems” 

Speaker: 
Palmer Hoyt, Editor and Publisher, Denver Post, 
Denver, Colorado 

Round Table Discussion: 
Honorable Alfred P. Murrah, Judge, United 
States Court of Appeals, Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa 
Honorable Bolitha J. Laws, Chief Judge, United 
States District Court for the District of Colum- 
bia, Washington, D. C. 
Honorable James W. Hodson, Judge, Superior 
Court, Seattle, Washington 
Honorable Thomas M. Powers, Judge, Municipal 
Court, Akron, Ohio 

Note: The public, especially those interested in traffic 

problems, are invited. 


Hotel Statler 


Wednesday, August 26 
10:00 a.m. Committee on Cooperation with Laymen 
The Layman Advises the Court—A Growing Move 
ment 
A new approach to improving court procedures. 
A program in which judges and lawyers cooper- 
ate with citizens who have business in the courts. 


Introductory remarks: Elwyn Thomas, Justice, for 
mer Chief Justice, Supreme Court of Florida, Chair- 
man, Committee on Cooperation with Laymen. 


Presiding: Bolitha J. Laws, Chief Judge, United 
States District Court for the District of Columbia, 
Vice Chairman, Committee on Cooperation with 
Laymen. 


Speakers: Charles Francis Coe, Lawyer, Author, 
Editor; Dorothy Thompson, Author and Lecturer 
Questions by Laymen Propounded to and An 
swered by Judges 
Questions Answers 
Reese H. Taylor, Presi- Herbert Brownell, Jr., 
dent, Union Oil Com- Attorney General of the 
pany of California United States 
T. E. Braniff, President, Sarah T. Hughes, Judge, 
Braniff Airlines 14th District Court, 
Donald S. Kennedy, Dallas, Texas 
President, Oklahoma Irving Ben Cooper, Justice, 
Gas and ElectricCo. Court of Special Sessions, 
New York City 


Note: This meeting is a public meeting open to Unite: 
States judges, state judges, lawyers, and laymen, such as 
those who are litigants, witnesses and jurors. 




















Congratulations 


AND THANKS 





We have been proud to serve and grow with you. As the nation’s 
recognized leader in publishing legal treatises, we pledge ourselves to 
continue the same editorial excellence as found in such publications as 
CALLMANN UNFAIR COMPETITION AND TRADEMARKS 
CYCLOPEDIA OF FEDERAL PROCEDURE 


FEDERAL RULES SERVICE 





FEDERAL RULES DIGEST 


FLETCHER CORPORATION FORMS ANNOTATED 


FLETCHER CYCLOPEDIA CORPORATIONS 


McQUILLIN MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS 


MERTENS LAW OF FEDERAL INCOME TAXATION 


NEGLIGENCE AND COMPENSATION CASES ANNOTATED 


NELSON DIVORCE AND ANNULMENT 


NICHOLS CYCLOPEDIA OF FEDERAL PROCEDURE FORMS 


NICHOLS CYCLOPEDIA OF LEGAL FORMS ANNOTATED 


TIFFANY REAL PROPERTY 





CALLAGHAN «75.& COM PANY 


401 Bast Ohie Street SO. Aw Chicago Il, Illinots 
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Suffolk County Court House 
Thursday, August 27 
10:00 a.m. General Session 

Joint Conference with the National Conference ol 

Judicial Councils 
Henry P. Chandler, Director of Administrative 
Office, United States Courts, presiding 

Addresses: 
“Suggestions for a Joint Program,” Maynard E. 
Pirsig, Dean, University of Minnesota Law School 
“A State Judicial Council in Action,” J. R. 
DeWitt, Executive Secretary, Judicial Council of 
Wisconsin 

Discussion led by: 
Paul B. DeWitt, Executive Secretary, The Asso- 
ciation of the Bar of the City of New York, and 
Secretary of the National Conference of Judicial 
Councils 

11:00 A.M. Reports of Chairmen of State Commit- 

tees of the Section of Judicial Administration 
Honorable John J. Parker, Judge, United States 
Court of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit, Char- 
lotte, North Carolina, presiding 

Report of progress of the various states in meeting 

minimum standards with graphs, Alfred P. O'Hara, 

Director of State Committees 

Reports of State Chairmen 


JUNIOR BAR CONFERENCE 
Bradford Hotel 
Saturday, August 22 
9:30 a.M. Meeting of Executive Council 
Meeting of Committee on Awards of 
Merit 
Meeting of Executive Council 
Meeting of the Committee on Awards of 
Merit 


2:00 P.M. 


Sunday, August 23 
9:30 a.M. Meeting with State Junior Bar Groups 
C. Baxter Jones, Jr., Atlanta, Georgia, presiding 
12:30 p.m. Luncheon 
Addresss by Honorable John J. Parker, Judge, 
United States Court of Appeals for the Fourth 
Circuit, Charlotte, North Carolina 
2:00 p.m. General Session 
Robert A. Stuart, Springfield, Illinois, presiding 
Monday, August 24 
2:00 p.m. Meeting of Resolutions Committee 
Meeting of Nominating Committee 
PRE-TRIAL DEMONSTRATIONS 
Discussion of “Effective Pre-Trial” 
Honorable Alfred P. Murrah, Judge, United 
States Court of Appeals for the Tenth Circuit, 
Moderator 


2:30 P.M. 


(Other speakers to be announced) 
4:00 p.M. Debate and reception sponsored by the 
Conference on Personal Finance Law 
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Fuesday, August 25 
10:00 a.m. General Session 
Richard H. Bowerman, New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, presiding 
Immediately following the General Session there 
will be balloting for officers and council members 


Hotel Statler 
Tuesday, August 25 
12:30 p.m. Joint luncheon with the Section of Inter- 
national and Comparative Law 
Speaker: Philip L. Graham, Publisher, The 
Washington Post, “Economic Foreign Policy in 
the 20th Century” 


Suffolk County Court House 
Tuesday, August 25 
2:00 p.M. Joint Meeting with the Section of Judi- 
cial Administration 
Honorable J. J. Quillin, Vice Chairman, Section 
of Judicial Administration, Judge Municipal 
Court, Portland, Oregon, presiding 
Subject: 
“Trafic Court Problems” 
Speaker: 
Palmer Hoyt, Editor and Publisher, Denver Post, 
Denver, Colorado 
Round Table Discussion 
Honorable Alfred P. Murrah, Judge United 
States Court of Appeals, Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa 
Honorable Bolitha J. Laws, Chief Judge United 
States District Court, Washington, D. C. 
Honorable James W. Hodson, Judge Superior 
Court, Seattle, Washington 
Honorable Thomas M. Powers, Judge Municipal 
Court, Akron, Ohio 


The Somerset Hotel 
Tuesday, August 25 
8:30 p.m. Dance 


LABOR RELATIONS LAW 
Touraine Hotel 
Sunday, August 23 
10:00 A.M. 
2:00 P.M. 


Meeting of the Council 
Meeting of the Council 
Monday, August 24 
2:00 p.m. General Session 
“Current Labor Legislation—The 83d Congress”, 
Ludwig Teller, New York City 
“The Supreme Court and Labor, 1950-1953”, 
Professor Russell A. Smith, University of Mich 
igan Law School 
Committee Reports 
Tuesday, August 25 
10:00 a.m. General Session 
“Arbitration a la Mode” 
A Demonstration of Labor Arbitration written 
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We doff our cap 















to the 
AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION 


as that distinguished organization observes its 
Diamond Jubilee. 


The participation of members of our legal staff 
in the leadership and activities of the Association 
has made us keenly aware of its accomplishments 
in carrying out its forward-looking program. 


So, it is with much pleasure that we extend 
to the American Bar Association, and its mem- 
bers, our heartiest congratulations upon the 
outstanding achievements of the past seventy-five 
years and offer every good wish for still greater 
accomplishments in the future. 





ye 








THE ROUTE OF COURTEOUS SERVICE 
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and enacted by members of the Boston Bar 
Association. Board of Arbitration will consist of 
Archibald Cox, as Chairman; Frank S. DeLand, 
as Management Member; and George L. Roewer, 
as Labor Member 
“The Public Regulation of Collective Bargain- 
ing”, John T. Dunlop, Professor of Economics, 
Harvard University, Boston, Massachusetts 

12:30 p.m. Luncheon 
“Administration of Our National Labor Policy”, 
George J. Bott, General Counsel, National Labor 
Relations Board 

2:00 p.m. General Session 
Symposium: 
“Collective Bargaining for Employee Welfare 
Benefit Programs.” 
Participants: 
Nelson H. Cruikshank, Washington, D. C., 
Director, Social Insurance Activities, American 
Federation of Labor 
Philip H. Peters, Boston, Mass. Vice President, 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company 

Committee Reports 


LEGAL EDUCATION AND ADMISSIONS TO THE BAR 


joint sessions with 


THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF BAR EXAMINERS 
Hotel Statler 


Saturday, August 22 


2:00 p.m. Meeting of the Council 


Sunday, August 23 


10:00 a.m. Meeting of the Council 
2:00 p.m. Meeting of the Council 
Monday, August 24 
2:00 p.m. Program of the National Conference ot 
Bar Examiners 
Thomas H. Adams, Chairman, presiding 
Reports of Officers 
Panel Discussion: 
The Bar Examination Service Committee—Its 
Work and How It May Be of Service to Local 
Examining Boards 
Report on the Scope and Progress of the Com- 
mittee 
Source of Questions and Selection 
Evaluation and Revision by the Service Com- 
mittee 
Adaptation of Questions by the Local Board 
Time Allotment for Answering Questions 
Testing the Effectiveness of the Program— 
Statistical Data 
Round Table Discussion 
Social Hour 


Tuesday, August 25 


10:00 a.M. Program of the National Conference of 
Bar Examiners 


Report of the Nominating Committee and Election 
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Tuesday, August 25 


of Officers 
Panel Discussions: 
1. Registration at Beginning of Law Study and 
Character Examination 
2. What Is an “Approved” Law School? 
Round Table Discussion 
12:15 p.m. Joint Luncheon of the National Con- 
ference of Bar Examiners and the Section of Legal 
Education and Admissions to the Bar 
(Speaker to be announced) 
2:00 p.m. Annual Meeting of Section of Legal 
Education and Admissions to the Bar 
Thomas F. McDonald, Chairman, presiding 
Address: 
“Law School Salaries—A Threat to Legal Educa- 
tion,” Homer D. Crotty of the California Bar, 
member of the Council of the Section of Legal 
Education and Admissions to the Bar 
Panel Discussion: 
Legal Education: Extent to Which ‘““Know How” 
in Practice Should Be Taught in Law Schools 
It has been asserted that pre-admission compe- 
tence in the following basic skills of practice should 
be required of every lawyer: 

The ability to examine a title; to write a deed 
and other customary instruments; to close a real 
estate deal; to institute and prosecute suits, in- 
cluding the statutory proceedings of the jurisdic- 
tion; to defend a criminal; to prepare individual, 
partnership and fiduciary tax returns; to work 
out an estate plan; to prepare and probate a 
will; to administer an estate, with all federal and 
state returns, etc.; and to form, operate and dis- 
solve an individual proprietorship, a partnership 
and a corporation, including compliance at each 
of those stages with all of the requirements of 
federal, state and local laws, tax and other, ap- 
plying to a small business. 

To what extent should these be taught in the law 
schools? 
Arch M. Cantrall, former President of The West 
Virginia State Bar 
Erwin N. Griswold, Dean of the Harvard Law 
School 
Charles M. Joiner, Professor of Law at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan 
Joseph A. McClain, Dean of the School of Law 
of Duke University 


MINERAL LAW 
The Somerset Hotel 


Monday, August 24 


4:00 p.m. Meeting of Council and Committee 
Chairmen 

10:00 a.M. Reports of Officers 
Reports of Special Committees: 
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Program for the Diamond Jubilee Meeting 


Committee on Publications, Earl Foster, Chair- 
man, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Committee on Membership, William N. Bonner, 
Chairman, Houston, Texas 
Committee on Revision of Public Land Laws, 
Northcutt Ely, Washington, D. C., and Robert S. 
Palmer, Denver, Colorado, Co-Chairmen 
Committee on Ownership of Public Lands, Rex 
G. Baker, Chairman, Houston, Texas 
Report of Gas Committee, Earl A. Brown, Chair- 
man, Dallas, Texas 
Address: 
“Oil and Gas Leasing of Tribal Lands,” Alfred E. 
McLane, Dallas, Texas 


2:00 p.m. Report of Hard Minerals Committee, 
Raymond B. Holbrook, Chairman, Salt Lake City, 
Utah 
Address: 
“Problems of Conflict Between Mining Locations 
and Oil and Gas Leases,” Clair M. Senior, Salt 
Lake City, Utah 
H. B. Baird, Vice President, Coal Division, East- 
ern Gas and Fuel Associates, New York, New 
York 
Report of Coal Committee, Robert E. Lee Hall, 
Chairman, Washington, D. C. 
Address: 
“Coal Looks Ahead at Percentage, Depletion,” 
H. B. Baird, Vice President, Coal Division, East- 
ern Gas and Fuel Associates, New York, New 
York 
Wednesday, August 26 
10:00 a.m. Report of Oil Committee, Herman P. 
Pressler, Jr., Chairman, Houston, ‘Texas 
Address: 
“Some Aspects of Oil Financing,” John E. Kil- 
gore, Dallas, Texas 

Report of Nominating Committee 

Unfinished Business 

Adjournment 


Wednesday, August 26 

6:00 p.m. Joint Reception with the Section of Anti- 
trust Law 

7:00 p.M. Joint Dinner with the Section of Anti- 
trust Law 
(There will be no formal speeches at the dinner) 
Nore: All members of the Section of Mineral Law are 
invited to purchase tickets and attend the luncheon spon- 
sored by the Section of Antitrust Law, Thursday, August 
27, 12:30 p.M., at the Parker House. There will be an 


address by the Honorable Stanley N. Barnes, Assistant 
Attorney General in Charge of the Antitrust Division. 


MUNICIPAL LAW 
Sheraton Plaza Hotel 


Saturday, August 22 
10:00 a.m. Meeting of Joint Committee on Relief 
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of Urban ‘Yraffic Congestion and Parking Problems 

2:00 p.m. Meeting of Joint Committee on Relief 
of Urban Trafic Congestion and Parking Problems 
NOTE: Section members are invited to attend the Com- 
mittee meetings. 

Sunday, August 23 

10:00 a.m. Meeting of the Council 

2:00 p.m. General Session 
Reports and Recommendations of Committees 
Discussion 


Monday, August 24 
2:00 p.m. General Session 
Harold S. Shefelman, Chairman, presiding 
Brief Annual Report of Chairman 
Appointment of Nominating Committee 
Addresses: 
“Legal Problems in the Operation of Municipal 
Airports,” Sidney Goldstein, General Counsel, 
Port of New York Authority 
“The Investment Banker as a Municipal Finan- 
cial Adviser—The Problem of the Miami Case,” 
Arnold Frye, New York, New York 
“Nuisance Suits,’ David M. Wood, New York, 
New York 
Discussion 
Report by Jefferson B. Fordham, Dean of the 
School of Law, University of Pennsylvania, Chair 
man of the Joint Committee on Urban Traffic Con- 
gestion and Parking Problems, “Highlights of Prob- 
lems Developed by the Joint Committee to Date” 


9F 


Tuesday, August 25 
9:30 a.m. General Session 
Addresses: 
“Public Financing of Private Industrial Plants,” 
Robie L. Mitchell, New York, New York 
“Revenue Bond Financing,” Paul W. Cutler, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 
“Municipal Financing from the Banker’s Point of 
View,” T. Henry Boyd, Vice President, Blyth and 
Company, New York, New York 
Discussion 
12:30 p.m. Luncheon 
Program to be presented by the Massachusetts As 
sociation of City Solicitors and Town Counsel, 
Grant M. Palmer, Jr., President 


2:00 P.M. 
Address: 


General Session 


“The Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto—A 
New Answer to Metropolitan Area Problems,’ 
Honorable Frederick G. Gardiner, Q.C., Chair 
man of the Metropolitan Council of Toronto 
Toronto, Canada 
Symposium on Problems of Metropolitan Areas 
Participants: 
John D. McCall, Dallas, Texas 
Professor George K. Gardner, Harvard Law 
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Why going places is twice the fun 
and half the work...in a DESOTO 


AKE a long look at this car. See how 
‘tan and graceful it is, how it hugs 
the highway. Its appearance is an in- 
vitation: it looks like fun to drive. 

No false clue, this! Just step inside 
a De Soto. You'll find extra room to 
stretch out in, chair-level seats to 
relax in, and a better, safer view over 


a hood that slopes out of your way. 


? 


And that’s not all about that hood. 
Under it is the world’s most powerful 
engine design, the 160 h.p. Fire Dome 
V-8. Turn the key and try it. Its great 
power gives you a new feeling of free- 
dom, a new exhilaration! And Full 
Power Steering! It does 80% of the 
work of turning and parking! And 
Power Brakes! They stop you with 


SEE YOUR DE SOTO-PLYMOUTH DEALER 


DESOTO-PLYMOUTH Dealers present GROUCHO-MARX every week on both RADIO and TV...NBC networks 


half the usual pedal pressure. This car, 
you'll find, almost drives itself! And 
ask about De Soto Airtemp Air Con- 
ditioning. Keeps you cool, fresh, com- 
fortable- 


Sounds like driving is fun again? 


no matter what the climate. 
Try a Fire Dome V-8 or Powermaster 
Six soon, and see! 


De Soto Division, Chrysler Corp. 


co mnemremen seme Samm: 
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Program for the Diamond Jubilee Meeting 


School, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Daniel G. Rollins, Boston, Massachusetts 
John H. Nunneley, Detroit, Michigan 
Discussion 
Report of Nominating Committee 
Election of Officers and Members of the Council 
New Business 
Adjournment 
5:30 p.m. Meeting of the Council 


PATENT, TRADE-MARK AND COPYRIGHT LAW 
Parker House 
Friday, August 2] 
8:00 p.m. Meeting of the Council and Committee 
Chairmen 
Saturday, August 22 
10:00 a.m. Symposium on Patents 
2:00 p.m. Symposium on Copyrights 
Sunday, August 23 
10:00 a.m. Meeting of the American Group of the 
International Association for the Protection of In- 
dustrial Property 
2:00 p.m. Symposium on Trade-Marks 
Monday, August 24 
8:00 a.m. Breakfast of the National Council of 
Patent Law Associations 


Lorimer Hall of Tremont Temple 


Monday, August 24 
2:00 p.m. General Session 

Reports of Committees 

Addresses by: 
Honorable Robert C. Watson, Commissioner 
of Patents, on the “Patent Office” 
(Additional speakers and subjects to be an- 
nounced) 


Tuesday, August 25 
9:00 a.m. General Session 
Reports of Committees 
Election of Officers and members of Council 


Parker House 
Tuesday, August 25 
12:30 p.m. Luncheon of the American Group of the 
International Association for the Protection of 
Industrial Property 


Lorimer Hall of Tremont Temple 
Tuesday, August 25 
2:00 p.m. General Session 
Reports of Committees 


Parker House 
Tuesday, August 25 

7:30 p.m. Annual Dinner 
Lorimer Hall of Tremont Temple 
Wednesday, August 26 
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9:00 a.m. General Session 
Reports of Committees 
Unfinished Business 
New Business 


PUBLIC UTILITY LAW 
Sheraton Plaza Hotel 


Sunday, August 23 
2:00 p.m. Meeting of Council 
4:00 p.m. Meeting of Advisory Committee 


Monday, August 24 
2:00 p.m. Report of Chairman 

Report of Standing Committee To Survey and Re 

port as to Developments During the Year in the 

Field of Public Utility Law, Ralph E. Axley, Chair 

man, Madison, Wisconsin 

Panel Discussion on Developments During the Year 

J. C. Gibson, Chairman, presiding 
Panel Members: 

John Lloyd, Jr., Attorney, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, Electricity 
C. W. Cooper, Vice President and Assistant 
General Counsel, Consolidated National Gas 
Company, New York City, Gas Industry 
I’. Baxter Milne, Attorney, Cambridge, Massa 
chusetts, Communications 
Harold L. Russell, Attorney, Atlanta, Geor- 
gia, Air Carriers 
William I. Woodcock, Jr., Vice President and 
General Counsel, Reading Railway System, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Railroads 


Tuesday, August 25 
10:00 A.M. 
Addresses: 
“Development of the Regulation of Transporta- 
tion During the Past Seventy-Five Years,” John 
B. Prizer, General Counsel, Pennsylvania Rail 
road Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
“Development of the Regulation of Non-Carrier 
Public Utilities During the Past Seventy-Five 
Years”, Ralph M. Besse, Executive Vice Presi 
dent, Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


J. C. Gibson, Chairman, presiding 


12:30 p.m. Luncheon Meeting for Council Members 
and Guest Speakers 
2:00 p.M. Panel Discussion: “Critique and Ap- 
praisal of Significant Trends as to Rate Base, De 
preciation and Rate of Return” 
Vincent P. McDevitt, Vice Chairman, presiding 
Panel Members: 
Francis X. Welch, Editor, Public Utilities 
Fortnightly, Washington, D. C. 
Arthur H. Dean, Sullivan and Cromwell, New 
York City 
Stuart F. Kosters, Assistant Appraisal Manager 
Stone and Webster Engineering Corporation 





























All success to 
THE AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION 


as it convenes to celebrate its 



























DIAMOND JUBILEE! 
@ We stand with you foursquare in your reaffirmation of faith in law as the 
Re , : 
he bulwark of all our freedoms. We take this occasion also to 
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express our gratitude to the American Bar Association for its objectives and 
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4 accomplishments, for its high standards of professional ethics, 
we and for its support of private enterprise. 
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* EDUCATING ANDERSON’S 


YOUR CLIENTS DECLARATORY JUDGMENTS 


A new and Completely Revised 2nd Ed. 
rta- The complexities of modern busi- There are many cases where the Declaratory 


ohn ness make it imperative for corpora- Judgment can be used to great advantage to both 
ail attorney and client in the saving of time and 


tion officers to keep counsel closely expense, and without the bitterness that usually 


rier informed of the company’s activ- accompanies the average law suit. 

‘ive ities. These CT booklets tell why: This set is written to be used by the Bench and 
esi Bar, with the practitioner's needs kept constantly 
iny, A Pretty Penny ... GONE! in view, by an Author who, from more than 40 


years’ experience, knows the requirements of the 


Corporate Tightrope Walking 










ners busy lawyer. 
Some Contracts Have False Teeth Three Large Volumes 
” More Sales With Spot Stocks I HE NE 
We've Always Got Along This Way and descriptive folder write — 
g | When a Corporation is P.W. O. L. THE 
ties For free copies, for yourself and 
your clients, write to Dept. BD, | HARRISON COMPANY 
N ‘5 - 
: The Corporation Trust Company, 93 Hunter Street, $.W. Atlanta, Georgia 
ger 120 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. 


There is NO substitute for a GOOD Textbook 
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Program for the Diamond Jubilee Meeting 


Boston, Massachusetts 
D. F. Houlihan, Partner, Price, Waterhouse 
and Company, New York City 
Albert H. Gordon, Partner, Kidder, Peabody 
and Company, New York City 
Report of Nominating Committee 
New Business 
Election of Officers and Members of Council 
Adjournment 


Wednesday, August 26 
7:00 p.m. Dinner Dance 


REAL PROPERTY, PROBATE AND TRUST LAW 
The Somerset Hotel 


Monday, August 24 
2:00 p.m. Real Property Law Division 

William A. Lane, Vice Chairman, presiding 

Addresses: 
“The Future of Uniform Title Standards,” John 
C. Payne, University, Alabama 
“Pitfalls in FHA and VA Mortgages,”’ Samuel E. 
Neel, Washington, D. C. 
“Has Housing Become a Public Utility?” Mal- 
colm Monroe, New York, New York 

Discussion of Committee Report: 
“Freeways, Parkways and Other Planning Phe- 
nomena,” Elsa C. Beck, Chairman of Committee 
on Planning and Developing Metropolitan Com- 
munities, Chicago, Illinois 

In addition the following committee reports will be 

distributed at the meeting: 
Acceptable Titles to Real Property, Ray L. 
Potter, Chairman, Detroit, Michigan 
Community Property and Jointly Held Titles to 
Real Property, Melvin B. Ogden, Chairman, 
Los Angeles, California 
Current Literature Relating to Real Property 
Law, Sidney Frisch, Chairman, Chicago, Illinois 
Significant Decisions on Real Property Law, 
Kenneth B. Cope, Chairman, Canton, Ohio 
State and Federal Legislation Affecting Real 
Property, David E. Horn, Chairman, St. Louis, 
Missouri 

Appointment of Nominating Committee 


Tuesday, August 25 
8:00 A.M. Breakfast Meeting of Officers, Members 
of Council and Chairmen and Members of Com- 
mittees 


9:30 a.m. Probate Law Division 

Daniel M. Schuyler, Vice Chairman, presiding 
Addresses: 

“The Intent of the Testator,” Honorable Walter 
V. Schaefer, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of Illinois, Chicago, Illinois 
“Deviations from the Terms of a Will,” Daniel 
Wentworth, Chicago, Illinois 
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Discussion of Committee Reports: 
“The Effects of Will Compromises,” Edward B. 
Winn, Chairman of Fiduciary Committee—Law 
and Procedure, Dallas, Texas 
“Handling Settlements of Tort Claims of In- 
jured Minors,” James A. Dixon, Chairman of 
Committee on Guardians and Conservators, Mi- 
ami, Florida 
“Problems under Sections 113, 126 and 162 of 
the Internal Revenue Code,” A. Richard Kim- 
brough, Chairman of Committee on State and 
Federal Taxation, Los Angeles, California 

In addition the following committee reports will 

distributed at the meeting: 
Fiduciary Transfers, Creighton S. Miller, Chair- 
man, Chicago, Illinois 
Significant Trust and Probate Decisions, Harold 
C. Jesse, Chairman, New York, New York 


The Casino at Magnolia 
(Gloucester, Massachusetts ) 


Tuesday, August 25 
7:30 p.m. Annual Dinner 
A New England Shore Dinner, preceded by tour 
along historic coast; buses will leave The Somer- 
set Hotel at 3:30 and 4:30 p.m. Open to Section 
members and their guests. 


The Somerset Hotel 


Wednesday, August 26 
9:30 a.m. Trust Law Division 
Edward C. King, Vice Chairman, presiding 
Election of Officers and Members of Council 
Address: 
“Re-examination of Policies of Law Underlyin 
Charitable Exemptions,” James O. Wynn, New 
York, New York 
Panel Discussion: “Proposed Reform of Rules 
against Perpetuities” 
Participants: 
Charles Looker, Chairman of Committee on 
Rules against Perpetuities, Moderator 
W. Barton Leach, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Lewis M. Simes, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Discussion of Committee Reports: 
“How. Fare Retirement Funds for the Self 
Employed?” James K. Taylor, Chairman, Com 
mittee on Pension and Profit Sharing Trusts, New 
York, New York 
“The Marital Deduction: Much Ado About 
Something,” Paul B. Sargent, Chairman, Com 
mittee on Draftsmanship: Wills and Trusts, Bos 
ton, Massachusetts 
In addition, the following committee reports wil! 
be distributed at the meeting: 
Trust Investments, Robert Neill, Jr., Chairman 
St. Louis, Missouri 
State Legislation Affecting Trusts and Estates, 
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For the Lawyer’s 


= Reference Shelf .. . 


THE 
FINANCIAL POLICY 
OF CORPORATIONS 


Arthur Stone Dewing 


INDISPENSABLE help 
when you are called on for 
advice in corporate plan- 
ning. New, 5th Edition 
shows how to establish 
sound financial policy in 
light of recent court de- 
cisions, the advent of the 
institutional investor, and 
rising price levels. Ana- 
lyzes the vital factors— 
political, economic, and 
regulatory—which are pro- 
foundly affecting the Amer- 
ican corporation today. 

Offers invaluable help over the entire 
life cycle of the corporation. From initial 
promotion, through financial, legal, and 
operating problems of the going concern, 
to the maze of complications involved in 
reorganization and dissolution—you are 
alerted to preferred procedures, alternative 
courses of action, long- and short-run 
considerations. 


Instantly available are hundreds of 
specific instances, examples applicable to 
every kind of corporate situation. Notes 
and references are based on first-hand 
source data and the author's continuing 
experience as corporation executive and 
director. 2 vols., 1530 pp. $15 


@ INVESTMENTS 
Julius Grodinsky 
University of Pennsylvania 


"One of the best works on investment 
analysis and portfolio management I have 
seen,” says SYDNEY P. ALLEN, Financial 
Editor, San Francisco Chronicle. New 
book gives individual and institutional 
investors realistic standards for appraising 
issuer; selecting industry, company, secu- 
rity; analyzing the market. “Covers the 
field . . . recommended.”—N. Y. Times. 
567 pages, 39 tables. $6 


© PRICE PRACTICES 
AND PRICE POLICIES 


Jules Backman 
New York University 


ALSO NEW—organizes for ready reference 
all the materials and procedures of great- 
est usefulness in pricing products, setting 
fees for professional services. Fully ex- 
amines price behavior, price fixing, guar- 
anties against cost and price changes, 
government regulation of prices. Presents 
views of top economists, and leading 
authorities in business and government. 
660 pages. $8 


Send for these books. Save postage 
by remitting with order. Books 
returnable if mot satisfactory. Address: 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street @ New York 10, N. Y 








As your law library grows... 
so grows your De Luxe shelving! 


It’s wise to choose library shelving capable of 
keeping pace with your future needs. De Luxe 
steel shelving offers you flexibility unlimited, with 
component parts that fit together perfectly to form 
additional sections custom-made to your require- 
ments. Shelves are completely adjustable on easily 
rearranged brackets, and no tools are required for 
installation. 


Some of the nation’s finest law libraries, in- 
cluding the Library of Congress, use De Luxe 
library shelving. Standardize your library now with 
legal quality, precision-built but economical De 
Luxe steel shelving. Write for free catalog today! 


Dilaze 


DE LUXE METAL FURNITURE CO, 
313 Struthers Street, Warren, Pa. 
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Program for the Diamond Jubilee Meeting 


P. Philip Lacovara, Chairman, New York, New 
York 
Trust and Probate Literature, Arad M. Riggs, 
Chairman, New York, New York 

2:00 p.m. Meeting of Officers and Members of 

Council 


TAXATION 
Sheraton Plaza Hotel 


Thursday, August 20 
9:30 a.m. Meeting of Officers and Council, Execu- 
tive Session 
12:30 p.m. Luncheon 
2:00 p.m. Meeting of Officers and Council, Execu- 
tive Session 
Friday, August 21 
9:30 a.m. Meeting of Council and Committee 
Chairmen 
12:30 p.m. Luncheon 
2:00 p.m. Meeting of Council and Committee 
Chairmen 
Saturday, August 22 
10:00 a.m. Business Session 
Thomas N. Tarleau, Chairman, presiding 
Report of Chairman 
Committee Reports 
12:30 p.m. Luncheon 
Charles D. Post, Chairman, Committee on Ar- 
rangements, Boston, Massachusetts, presiding 
Speaker: H. Brian Holland, Assistant Attorney 
General, and head of the Tax Division of the 
Department of Justice, “The Handling of Tax 
Cases in the Department of Justice” 
2:00 p.M. Business Session 
Thomas N. Tarleau, Chairman, presiding 
Committee Reports 
Unfinished Committee Reports 
Sunday, August 23 
10:00 a.m. Business Session 
Allan H. W. Higgins, Vice Chairman, presiding 
Committee Reports 
12:30 p.m. Luncheon 
Erwin N. Griswold, Dean of Harvard Law School 
presiding 
Speaker: Honorable T. Coleman Andrews, Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, “Internal Reve- 
nue Service Policies” 
2:00 p.m. Committee Reports 
Report of Resolutions Committee, Erwin N. Gris- 
wold, Chairman, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Unfinished Committee Reports 
Monday, August 24 
2:30 p.m. Business Session 
Thomas N. Tarleau, Chairman, presiding 
Report of Nominating Committee, Robert N. Mil- 
ler, Chairman, Washington, D.C. 
Election of Officers and Council Members 
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Unfinished Committee Reports 
Unfinished Business 
New Business 
RECEPTION, DINNER AND DANCE 
Kenneth W. Bergen, Chairman of Entertainment, 
Boston, Massachusetts 
6:00 p.m. Reception 
7:00 p.M. Dinner, Entertainment and Dancing 
Tueslay, August 25 
9730 a.M. and 2:00 P.M. DEMONSTRATION OF A TAX 
CASE FROM THE INITIAL PLANNING THROUGH TRIAL 
BEFORE THE TAx COouRT 
Lloyd W. Kennedy, Chicago, Illinois, presiding 
Participants: 
Master of Ceremonies: Laurens Williams, Omaha, 
Nebraska 
Counsel for the taxpayers: 
Frank Appleman, Fort Worth, Texas 
Marvin Collie, Houston, Texas 
Arnold R. Baar, Chicago, Illinois 
William McSwain, Chicago, Illinois 
H. Cecil Kilpatrick, Washington, D. C. 
David Richmond, Washington, D. C. 
jacob Rabkin, New York City 
William E. Murray, New York City 
Trial Judge: Clarence V. Opper of the Tax 
Court of the United States 
Representatives of the Government: (To be an- 
nounced) 
All day demonstration of actual tax practice will 
be presented by a distinguished group of tax 
practitioners and Government personnel. Thanks 
to the courtesy of Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue T. Coleman Andrews, those taking the 
part of the Revenue Agent, the Group Chief, 
the Appellate Conferee and the trial attorney 
for the Bureau will all be persons performing 
those functions in real life. 
Wednesday, August 26 
SPECIAL SESSION ON STATE AND LOCAL TAX PROBLEMS 
Jo. V. Morgan, Chairman, Committee on State 
and Local Taxes, presiding 
10:00 a.M. Panel Discussion of a Proposed Uniform 
State Law for Procedure for Taxpayers’ Remedies, 
Conducted by J. N. Ogden, Chairman of Subcom- 
mittee, Mobile, Alabama 
2:00 p.M. Panel Discussion of a Proposed Uniform 
State Law for the Allocation of Net Income of 
Unitary Businesses, Conducted by George D. Brab- 
son, Chairman of Subcommittee, Findlay, Ohio 


AFFILIATED ORGANIZATIONS 
AMERICAN JUDICATURE SOCIETY 
Sheraton Plaza Hotel 


Wednesday, August 26 
12:30 p. mM. Luncheon 
(Speaker to be announced) 
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Our stock 


was insured & 


but our income wasn't 


(Typical of what could happen in any business) 





The auctioneer poised his gavel over one of the last remnants 
of our business. “I’m bid thirty dollars. Thirty . . . are you 
done at thirty? All done?” 

One thing was certain. My partners and I were “all done.” 
And so was the department store we'd worked so hard to 
establish. 

Months before, when fire closed us down, things hadn’t 
looked so grim. Our building and stock were adequately 
insured. But we didn’t know then how disastrous the loss 
of income could be. We weren’t insured against this blow. 

Now we realize what a mistake that was! Business Interrup- 
tion Insurance would have paid us our full anticipated profit 
and our continuing overhead expenses—a total of $188,000* 
during our shutdown. Not having this money available is 
what put us out of business! 


* Actual amount paid on a store loss that was covered by Business Interruption 


Year in and year out you'll do well with the H . f 1 
artiorc 







lhis is not an isolated case. Lack of Business Interruption 
Insurance has ruined many an enterprise. 


Some of your own clients may be taking needless risks 
right now. Would they be crippled by loss of income if fire, 
storm, explosion, riot or other insured hazard shut them down? 

It certainly won't hurt to ask. They may not be familiar 
with Business Interruption Insurance. Or may not realize 
what an important safeguard it is against loss of 
antu ipated earnings. 

For full details about this essential, low-cost 
protection, your clients need only call their 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company Agent or 
their insurance broker. 





Hartford Fire Insurance Company ¢* Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company ° Hartford 15, Connecticut 








Congratulations on your Seventy-Fifth Anniversaryl 


In 1950, our seventy-fifth year, we laid the cornerstone of our new four-acre 


plant—one of the most modern and completely equipped in America. Here 


we satisfy a wide range of quality Printing and Packaging requirements. 


THE LORD BALTIMORE PRESS 


EDISON HIGHWAY anp FEDERAL STREET 


BALTIMORE 1: 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 





, MARYLAND 


LOUISVILLE LOS ANGELES 
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Program for the Diamond Jubilee Meeting 


AMERICAN LAW STUDENT 


Bradford Hotel 

Saturday, August 22 
9:00 A.M. to 12:00 M. 
9:00 a.m. to 6:00 P.M. 
1:00 p.m. to 5:00 P.M. 
8:30 P.M. 


Sunday, August 23 
9:00 a.m. to 12:00 M. 
9:30 a.m. to 12:00 M. 


12: 


+ 


~I 


Monday, August 24 
12:30 p.m. 


2:00 p.m. to 5:00 P.M. 


4 


r 
/ 


Tuesday, August 25 
9:00 A.M. to 10:30 A.M 


10:30 a.m. to 12:00 m. 


1:30 p.m. to 5:00 p.m. 


7:00 P.M. 


Wednesday, August 26 
9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 


:30 p.m. to 10:00 PM 


700 p.m. to 9:00 P.M. 


ASSOCIATION 


Board of Governors Meeting 
Sightseeing 

Registration 

Boston Lawyers’ Reception 
for ALSA Delegates 


Registration 

House of Delegates Session 
Junior Bar  Conterence 
Luncheon 

Panel Discussion: “Criminal 
Law” 

(Speaker to be announced) 
Panel Discussion: “Legal In 
ternship Program” 


American Law Student As- 
sociation Annual Luncheon 
Address: ‘“‘Administration of 
Justice” 

(Speaker to be announced) 
Presentation of Outstanding 
Student Bar Awards 

House of Delegates Session 
Report on Survey of Legal 
Profession; Legal Films 
Debate and Reception spon- 
sored by the Conference on 
Personal Finance Law 
Meeting of New Circuit Vice 
Presidents 


Panel Discussion: ‘Nation- 
ally Administered Bar Exam- 
inations” 

Workshop of Student Bar 
Association Activities 


House of Delegates Session 
Announcement of Essay 
Contest 

Election of Officers 
Presentation of Awards to 
American Law Student As- 
sociation Officers and Com- 
mittees 

American Law Student Asso- 
ciation Banquet 

Address: “Lawyer in Poli- 
tics” 

(Speaker to be announced) 


Board of Governors Meeting 
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JUDGE ADVOCATES ASSOCIATION 


First Corps Armory 
Tuesday, August 25 
6:00 p.m. Reception 
7:30 p.m. Annual Dinner 
Wednesday, August 26 
4:00 p.m. Annual Meeting of the Association 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF BAR ASSOCIATION 
SECRETARIES 


The University Club of Boston 
Tuesday, August 25 
John E. Berry, Chairman, Albany, New York 
12:15 p.m. Luncheon of Association Secretaries 


1:20 p.m. Introductory remarks by Chairman 


1:30 p.m. “American Bar Center Plans,”’ Donald H. 
Remmers, Assistant Director of Activities, Amet 
ican Bar Association 

1:45 p.m. “Conference Cooperation,” Arthur VD 
Chamberlain, Vice Chairman, National Conference 
of Bar Presidents 

2:00 p.M. “Publicity ABC’s for Bar Secretaries,” 
Don Hyndman, Executive Assistant to American 
Bar Association Committee on Public Relations 

2:30 p.m. “Foundations—Their Financing and 
Function,” Edward H. Jones, Secretary, lowa State 
Bar Association 

2:45 p.M. “A ‘New Look’ in Membership Rosters— 
The Flexoprint Method,” Remington Rand, Inc. 

3:15 p.m. “The New Legal Aid Program—A Public 
Relations Bonus for the Bar,” Junius L. Allison, 
Field Director, and Emery A. Brownell, Executive 
Secretary, National Legal Aid Association 

3:45 p.m. “Secretaries Work Shop,” Membership 
Round-Up, Keeping the Old and Getting the New, 
Grievance Problems and Procedure, General Discus- 
sion of Office Problems 

4:45 p.M. Report of Nominating Committee 
Election of Officers 

5:00 p.M. Reception for Secretaries 
Nore: Secretaries are invited to attend the sessions of 
the National Conference of Bar Presidents on Saturday and 
Sunday, August 22 and 23, at Hotel Statler and the sessions 


of the Section of Bar Activities, Tuesday morning, August 
25, at The University Club of Boston. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF BAR PRESIDENTS 

Hotel Statler 

Saturday, August 22 
1:45 p.M. Registration 
2:00 p.M. Remarks by Chairman, Albert E. Jenner, 
Jr. 
2:10 p.m. Address of Welcome, Sumner H. Bab 
cock, President of the Boston Bar Association 
2:20 p.M. Report on Finance, Charles W. Petten 
gill, Reporter and Treasurer of the Conference 
Greenwich, Connecticut 
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About Time... 


[THERE ARE BUT SO MANY HOURS in a 
legal lifetime and were those not put 


to profitable advantage, the lawyer's 
fare would be poor indeed. Yet our 
law schools can only imbue the embryo 
lawyer with all the important deci- 
sions in the law up to the moment 
he graduates. 
+ * * 

How then can he keep up with the 
20,000 or more handed 
down by the Federal and higher state 


opinions 


courts—and another 20,000 or more 
interpretations and regulations issued 
by the various Federal Agencies every 
year of his practice. Actually only 
4% of these voluminous decisions and 
interpretations concerns the lawyer 
since only that amount involves points 
of law not covered in previous deci- 
sions. Yet how to annotate this legal 
labyrinth and ferret out that impor- 
tant 4% ? How much to risk if one 
doesn't? 


For many years leading attorneys 
have solved these vital problems by 
subscribing to the full service of Law 


Week. 


Each week for the past 20 years our 
staff of lawyer-editors has been read- 
ing the new decisions, rulings and in- 
terpretations in order to isolate those 
which establish new points of law... 
then preparing a weekly review of 
“key” decisions. Thus, new legal de- 
cisions and rulings are sifted down to 
the point where subscribers are re- 
lieved of burdensome and time con- 
suming reading in order to know 


“The BUREAU OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS, Inc. 


about important new developments 
and trends in the law. 


Law Week’s Summary and Analysis 
(pocket edition) shows in eight min- 
utes or less whether regulations or 
opinions have occurred of importance 
to the lawyer receiving it. 


Now, for the first time, the pub- 
lishers of the United States Law Week 
Summary and Analysis are making 
available to the entire legal profession 
the same weekly review of current 
law which up to now has been in- 
cluded only with Law Week (full 
service) subscription. 


You, the attorney, may determine 
the considerable value of Law Week’s 
summary and analysis for a period of 
6 weeks (6 issues) for only $1.00 
(annual subscription price is $12.50). 
A note from you with your remit- 
tance will begin weekly service. 


BNA’ 


e Washington 7, D. C. 














LAW 


OFFICE 
ORGANIZATION 


By Reginald Heber Smith 


of the Boston Bar 


Our fourth reprinting of 
this useful pamphlet 


Price 50 cents 


Copies may be secured 


from 


AMERICAN BAR 


ASSOCIATION JOURNAL 


1140 North Dearborn Street 
Chicago 10, Illinois 








A HILTON HOTEL 
Conrad N. Hilton 
President 
C. J. Mack, 
Vice Pres. 
and Gen. Mgr. 





A NAME OF INTERNATIONAL FAME 


She Mayflower 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Enjoy the service famed ‘round the world 
- . + plan to stay at The Mayflower. 
Singles from $6.50, doubles from $12.50. 
Make your reservation thru any Hilton 
Hotel in New York: The Plaza, The 
Waldorf-Astoria or The Roosevelt. In 
Washington, call District 7-3000. 


COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED 
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Program for the Diamond Jubilee Meeting 


2:30 p.m. Greetings, Robert G. Storey, President, 
American Bar Association, Dallas, Texas 
2:45 p.M. “Public Relations Manual for State and 
Local Bar Associations,” Richard P. Tinkham, Past 
President of the Conference, Hammond, Indiana, 
and Don Hyndman, Executive Assistant for Public 
Relations, American Bar Association, Chicago, 
Illinois 
(Mr. Tinkham and Mr. Hyndman will report 
upon activities and programs now being carried 
on or planned by state and local bar associations 
throughout the country. They will also submit 
suggestions for possible public relations activities 
for large and small bar associations) 
3:15 p.m. “The American Bar Center” (a report of 
progress), George M. Morris, Chairman, Finance 
Committee, American Bar Foundation, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and John C. Cooper, Chairman, Library 
and Research Planning Committee, American Bar 
Foundation, Princeton, New Jersey 
3:30 p.m. “Bar Association Secretaries as Associa- 
tion Sounding Boards,” John E. Berry, Chairman, 
National Conference of Bar Association Secretaries, 
Albany, New York 
(Mr. Berry will advance some novel and thought- 
provoking ideas on the matter of the function of 
a bar association secretary as a sounding board 
to which Association officers should resort to test 
the worth and effectiveness of various associa- 
tion activities and the reactions and desires of 
association members.) 
3:45 p.m. “The Bricker Amendment, Senate Joint 
Resolution No. 1,” Vermont Hatch, New York City 
(Mr. Hatch will report on the status of the 
Bricker Amendment proposal.) 

4:00 p.m. Question Box Session 
(There will be submitted at this point in the pro- 
gram the various questions and suggestions re- 
ceived from Conference members in advance of 
the annual meeting. There will also be open for 
discussion any other questions, suggestions and 
problems which any member may wish to pre- 
sent.) 

5:00 p.m. Reception, sponsored by the Boston Bar 
Association 


Sunday, August 23 


10:00 a.m. “The Work of the Bar Association Pres- 
ident in Matters of Association Activities in the 
Fields of Ethics and Grievances,” Henry S. Drinker, 

Chairman, American Bar Association Standing 
Committee on Professional Ethics and Griev- 
ances, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

(Mr. Drinker has some practical suggestions in 
the matter of Association activities in these im- 
portant fields of Bar Association activity.) 

10:30 a.m. “What State and Local Bar Associations 
Can Do and Are Doing To Circumscribe and Elim- 
inate Unlawful Practice of the Law,” Thomas J. 
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Boodell, Chairman, American Bar Association Cor: 
mittee on Unauthorized Practice of the Law, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 

10:45 a.M. “Package Membership—Local, State and 
American Bar Association,” Archibald M. Mull, Jr., 
Past President, State Bar of California; Chairman. 
American Bar Association Special Committee on 
Membership, Sacramento, California 

(Mr. Mull will lead a discussion on the matter of 
the feasibility, desirability and practicality of a 
package membership plan under which admis- 
sion of a member of the Bar to membership in 
his state or local bar association will also admit 
him to membership in the American Bar Associa- 
tion. The plan ‘contemplates a single dues pay- 
ment which will be distributable, part to the 
state or local bar association and part to the 
American Bar Association.) 

11:00 a.m. “Fair Trial and Free Press,” Edwin M. 
Otterbourg, President, New York County Lawyers 
Association, New York, New York 

(At what point does a so-called free press inter- 
fere with fair trial? Are not bar associations the 
media through which proper balance and rela- 
tionship between freedom of the press and fair 
trial shall be maintained? What are the duties of 
a bar association president in the matter of bring- 
ing to the attention of the press the fact that 
abuse of the free press serves to destroy fair 
trial? These and other thought-provoking and 
important aspects of this basic problem will be 
discussed by Mr. Otterbourg from firsthand ex- 
perience.) 

11:30 A.M. Report of Retirement Fund Legislation 
Committee, Richmond C. Coburn, Chairman, St. 
Louis, Missouri 

11:40 a.m. Round Table Discussion and Question 
Period 

(The meeting will be open for discussion of prac- 
tical problems of bar association administration 
and activity, with particular reference to the 
work of the bar association president.) 

12:00 M. “Right of Lawyer To Practice Before 


Administrative Agencies” Arthur VD Chamber- 


lain, Vice Chairman of the Conference, Rochester, 
New York 
(Mr. Chamberlain will discuss H.R. 1744 now 
pending in the Congress.) 
12:15 p.m. Luncheon 
Speaker: 
William J. Jameson, Incoming President of the 
American Bar Association, Billings, Montana 
“With Benefit of Counsel,” State Bar of Texas 
public relations film with color and sound 
2:00 p.m. Report of Nominating Committee and 
election of officers 
2:15 p.m. “Adult Legal Education,” Theodore T. 
Weiser, State Chairman, Junior Bar Conference, 
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THE LAW OF 


EMINENT 
DOMAIN 


VALUATION 
AND 


PROCEDURE 


WITH FORMS 
by 


ALFRED D. JAHR, B.Sc., M.A., LL.B. 
Member of the New York Bar 
From 1930-1948, Assistant 
Corporation Counsel, 
Condemnation Division, 


Law Department, 
City of New York 


EMINENT DOMAIN: Public Use—Who 
May Exercise the Power—Property Sub- 
ject to Condemnation — Necessity — 
Corporeal or Incorporeal Property— 
Taking or Injuring Property—etc. 


VALUATION: Fair Market Value—Value 
to Taker—Proposed Improvement—Par- 
tial Taking—Set-off of Benefits—tInci- 
dental Damages — Improvements by 
Condemner—Apportionment of Award 
—Opinion Testimony—Sales as Evi- 
dence—Income as Evidence—Assessed 
Valuation—Public Utilities—Payment of 
Compensation—etc. 


PROCEEDINGS: Objections—Process & 
Hearings — Pleadings — Determinations 
Assessment of Compensation—Trial by 
Jury—trial by Commissioners—Confir- 
mation or Rejection of Awards—Final 
Order, Judgment or Decree—Appeals 
— Other Remedies— Costs and Dis- 
bursements—etc. 

FORMS INDEX 

— 3,500 CASE CITATIONS — 


One large Volume with provision for fu- 
ture Pocket Supplements. 
Price $20.00 

Sent on ten days approval 


CLARK BOARDMAN CO., LTD. 
!1 PARK PLACE 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


Please send me JAHR’S — EMINENT 
DOMAIN-VALUATION & PRO- 
CEDURE. Price $20.00. 
[] Check enclosed. “ 

CO Send on 10 days approval. 
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How to SAVE TIME 
in Washington: 


Already famous for its matchless serv- 
ice and fine cuisine, the Sheraton- 
Carlton is widely acclaimed among 
business and professional men for its 
ideal location. When you stay at the 
Sheraton-Cariton, your Washington 
headquarters is mere minutes from 
government agencies and the White 
House, and within easy walking dis- 
tance of the financial district and the 
better shops and theatres. 

SAVE TIME .. . stay at the 


S heraton- Carlton 


FORMERLY THE CARLTON 










SIXTEENTH STREET AT K, N.W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 

















Fiduciary 
Responsibilities 
Simplified 


@ Adequate property 
records are essential. 
to the fulfilment of 
fiduciary and steward- 
ship responsibilities. 

American Appraisal 
Service will establish 
the facts concerning 
the property — its 
existence, condition, 
and value. 


Th AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


Company 
@ 


Over Fifty Years of Service 
* OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Program for the Diamond Jubilee Meeting 


New York City 
(Mr. Weiser will discuss the very successful pro- 
gram conducted by the New York State Bar 
Association in the past year through its Younger 
Lawyers’ Section in the conducting of adult 
education programs for citizens in that state and 
the manner in which that activity was integrated 
with the public relations effort of that Associa- 
tion.) 

2:30 p.m. “A Retirement Plan for Bar Association 

Personnel,” Everett M. Walkley, Chicago, Illinois 
(The problem of providing for retirement and 
pension of bar association personnel faces bar 
associations throughout the country. Mr. Walkley 
is especially qualified to speak on the subject. 
He is Retirement Plan Consultant for Ferrel M. 
Bean and Associates. This* organization acts as 
Retirement Consultant for the American Trade 
Executives, American Chamber of Commerce 
Executives, National Safety Council, National 
Dairy Council and other similar organizations.) 


3:00 p.m. Report of Committee on Federal Judi- 
cial Salaries, Bernard G. Segal, Chairman, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania 

3:10 p.m. “What Our Bar Association Has Ac- 
complished or Is Undertaking” 

Speakers: 

Franklin R. Brown, President, New York State 
Bar Association, Buffalo, New York 
Colin M. Makepeace, President, Rhode Island 
Bar Association, Providence, Rhode Island 
Samuel P. Sears, President, Massachusetts Bar 
Association, Boston, Massachusetts 
Jean S. Breitenstein, President, Colorado Bar 
Association, Denver, Colorado 
Fdward L. Gruber, President, Minnesota State 
Bar Association, Duluth, Minnesota 
Langhorne Jones, President, Virginia State Bar, 
Chatham, Virginia 

(10 minutes each) 

4:10 to 5:00 p.m. Round Table Discussion and 
Question Period 
Adjournment 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF COMMISSIONERS 
ON UNIFORM STATE LAWS 


Hotel Statler 


Monday, August 17 

11:30 a.m. (First Session) 
Address of Welcome 
Call of the Roll 
Announcement of Appointment of Nominating 
Committee 
Address of President 

2:00 p.m. Section Meetings 
(It is planned that Monday evening will be devoted 
to meetings of Sections and Committees) 
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Tuesday, August 18 
9:30 a.m. (Second Session) 
Report of Treasurer 
Report of Secretary 
Report of Executive Committee 
* Reports of Sections and Committees on which ac- 
tion of the Conference is necessary 


*Even though no action of the Conference is necessary, Sections 
and Committees should submit written reports. 


Consideration of Uniform Rules of Evidence 
2:00 p.m. (Third Session) 
Further consideration of Uniform Rules of Evi- 
dence 
Consideration of Uniform Adoption Act 
Wednesday, August 19 
9:30 a.m. (Fourth Session) 
Report of Nominating Committee 
Further consideration of Uniform Adoption Act 
Consideration of Proposed Amendments to Uni- 
form Contribution Among Tortfeasors Act 
2:00 p.m. (Fifth Session) 
Consideration of Uniform Act on Disposition of 
Unclaimed Property 
Consideration of Proposed Amendments to Uni- 
form Ancillary Administration of Estates Act 
Thursday, August 20 
9:30 a.m. (Sixth Session) 
Consideration of Uniform Securities Act 
Consideration of Proposed Amendments to Uni- 
form Simultaneous Death Act 
2:00 p.m. (Seventh Session) 
Report of Legislative Committee 
Discussion of program for introduction and adop- 
tion of Uniform Commercial Code 
Friday, August 21 
9:30 a.m. (Eighth Session) 
Consideration of Uniform Act on Supervision of 
Charitable Trusts 
Consideration of Proposed Drafting Rules 
2:00 p.m. (Ninth Session) 
Consideration of Uniform Estate Tax Apportion- 
ment Act 
4:00 p.M. *Vote by States on any Acts submitted 
for final approval 
*It may be necessary to defer this vote by states until Saturday 


morning if there has not been time to prepare mimeographed 
copies of final drafts. 


4:30 p.m. Memorials 
Saturday, August 22 

9:30 a.m. (Tenth Session) 
Consideration of Uniform Act on Duties of Support 
Unfinished Business 
New Business ° 
Adjournment 
(This Program is subject to change by direction of 
the Executive Committee as circumstances may re- 
quire) 

(Continued on page 746) 
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No elient or his lawyer is exempt from 
the impact of the anti-trust laws. This 
monumental 7-volume work is the only 
text on the subject. 

A beautiful 50-page illustrated BROCHURE, 
describing the work in detail, is available to 
members of the American Bar Association 
upon request. There is no obligation. Ask 
for your copy now. 


THE W. H. ANDERSON COMPANY 


Law Publishers 
524 MAIN ST. CINCINNATI 
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History of the 


Town Hall, Saratoga Springs, 
New York, where the American 
Bar Association was founded 
on August 21, 1878, by a group 
of seventy-five distinguished 
lawyers from eighteen states 
and the District of Columbia. 


American Bar Association 


® In the following fascinating review of and commentary on Professor Edson R. Sun- 
derland's splendid History of the American Bar Association and Its Work, prepared 
for the Survey of the Legal Profession, James Grafton Rogers, of Georgetown, Colorado, 
shows how greatly indebted are the members of the Association to Professor Sun- 
derland. In his carefully annotated History, Professor Sunderland has delineated 
clearly the tortuous path of progress of the Association from its humble beginnings, pri- 
marily as a social group of a handful of members, to its present position in which as 
the co-ordinator of the efforts of American lawyers, the Association's ever increasing 
achievements of public service have made it a powerful influence upon the political 


and economic life of the entire nation. 





“ l’hree quarters of a century ago, on 

summer day late in August, 1878, 
the American Bar Association was 
organized in the resort called Sara- 
toga Springs, New York. There met 

handful but in quality a rather 

stable group of lawyers. The begin- 
nings were inconsiderable but the 
scope planned was ambitious. The 
cevelopment was slow. Today the 
«chievement of useful work and pro- 


fessional contact through the Asso- 
ciation adds up impressively. As a 
record and memorial of the nearly 
three generations of lawyers who 
have planned, toiled, written, argued 
and voted under the tent of the Asso- 
ciation, Edson R. Sunderland, veter- 
an teacher of law at the University of 
Michigan, has written a History of 
the American Bar Association and 
Its Work. 


The volume suggests many com- 
ments on the lawyer in America and 
his role in our national drama. It is 
a painstaking chronicle of the long 
years of words and deeds of the Bar. 
There is nothing gained by retelling 
here what the author recounts in the 
book with more knowledge and 
faithfulness than any reviewer could 
claim, but a sketch of what his study 
brings to light and of some of the 
thought its perusal provokes may 
deserve space in the JourNAL, if only 
to mark the Anniversary. 

The American lawyer has no 
counterpart in other countries. One 
or two other nations which have 
sprung from British colonies have a 





1. History of the American Bar Association and 
Its Work, by Edson R. Sunderland. With a Con- 
cluding Chapter on the Committee on Scope and 
Correlation of Work and Its Program, by William 
J. Jameson. viii-329 pages, index. The American 
Bar Association, Chicago. 1953. 
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legal profession which somewhat re- 
sembles our tradition but the lawyers 
and judges of other great nations, 
such as China or India, for example, 
or even Britain, France and Ger- 
many, lead quite different lives and 
play quite another role from ours in 
the United States. Their training is 
in great contrast to ours; their day’s 
work of another color, their disci- 
pline varied but nowhere like ours, 
their numbers almost trivial by com- 
parison, and their part in the eco- 
nomic and political life of their coun- 
try much smaller. The account of or- 
ganization and activity which Mr. 
Sunderland sets down would be im- 
possible and even incomprehensible 
anywhere else than in America. 

Mr. Sunderland opens his book 
with an account of the Association’s 
founding. In the summer of 1878, 
fourteen lawyers from eleven states 
issued a call for a meeting to con- 
sider the establishment of an Amer- 
ican Bar Association. About seventy- 
five men responded by attendance 
and some other lawyers staying at the 
resort turned up. The _ invitation 
committee was rather distinguished. 
About half of them took the presi- 
dency in the early years. A remark- 
able man named Simeon E. Baldwin, 
of Connecticut, was alone, however, 
as the originator, the architect and 
in the early years the dynamo of the 
Association. He was only 38 years 
old. He did not even sign the invita- 
tion, although he enlisted the group 
that did sign. He drafted the consti- 
tution and made all the arrange- 
ments. In fact, although our author 
does not mention it, Baldwin had 
launched the plan at a meeting of 
the Social Science Association in 
September, 1877, at Saratoga and, as 
the author does note, followed up his 
start by having a committee appoint- 
ed by the Connecticut Bar Associa- 
tion during the winter. Baldwin and 
another young lawyer, Francis Rawle, 
of Philadelphia, were the working 
crew that steered the ship for many 
years. 

Baldwin afterwards became a na- 
tional figure. Among his honors he 
served for years on the Connecticut 
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Supreme Court, ran twice for the 
United States Senate, was Governor 
of his state and a candidate for Presi- 
dent of the United States in his old 
age. The Association owes its birth to 
a distinguished New Englander. 

Mr. Sunderland goes on in his His- 
tory to divide the span of the Asso- 
ciation into three periods. The first 
runs from 1878 to 1902. This he calls 
the “Saratoga Era”, as the meetings 
were held annually or alternately at 
that resort and the social aims of 
members predominated. The second 
period from 1902 to 1936 he names 
the “Era of National Expansion”, 
and the third, from 1936 to 1950, he 
entitles the “Era of Federation”. The 
division is useful and accurate. In a 
book written to mark the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Association, this 
reviewer suggested four periods to 
compartment the first half century, 
but such matters hang on taste and 
convenience. 

Based on this division, our History 
recounts studiously and methodically 
the flowering of the Association. The 
growth of membership was slow, 
then rapid. The activities, commit- 
tees and sections multiplied until to- 
day there are seventeen sections, and 
over sixty committees of the central 
organization alone. 


Notable Milestones 
in the Association's History 


Some milestones are notable. The 
JourNAL began publication in 1915 
as a quarterly, became a monthly in 
1920 and has steadily improved and 
flourished until it is today without a 
rival as spokesman for the American 
lawyer’s interests. About twenty-five 
years ago the purchase of an old res- 
idence building in Chicago for a 
headquarters marked the attainment 
of dignity and stability. Now a pro- 
ject for a modern and almost monu- 
mental structure on the grounds of 
the University of Chicago is in exe- 
cution. In 1913 the lawyers ventured 
abroad and held the Annual Meet- 
ing in Montreal. In 1924 they paid 
an official visit to London, although 
the form of an annual meeting was 
preserved by a brief session in Phil- 
adelphia. These foreign excursions 





gave a new outlook. Step by step eve: 
since, the Bar leaders, and to son. 
extent other professional organize 


tions, have built contacts abroad 
with British, French, German ani! 
Latin-American legal ranks. Our 
country was gingerly sacrificing its 
intellectual isolation. The Bar 
least joined the procession. 

Several other important legal soci 
eties, as our chronicle points out, 
found parenthood in the American 
Bar Association and have done na 
tional service. The Association ol 
American Law Schools was launched 
in 1900, as the direct result of a reso 
lution adopted the year before on the 
initiative of Henry Wade Rogers, o! 
Northwestern University, in the Se« 
tion of Legal Education. For half a 
century this school association has 
been the center for discussion and 
action on the academic development 
of law, perhaps indeed has been the 
most successful and influential organ 
among those concerned with any sort 
of professional training in univer- 
sities. Its prestige has been so high 
that its denial of membership to sub 
standard schools has been a stimulus 
to better training and thus has added 
weight to the grant or denial of rec 
ognition by the American Bar Asso- 
ciation. The aristocracy of American 
legal scholars has been consistently 
active in the school federation and 
the presidency of it is an academic 
distinction not lightly awarded. 

The National Conference of Com 
missioners on Uniform State Laws 
was another early outgrowth of the 
national meetings. Almost the first 
year after its birth, the Association 
began expressing interest in drafting 
legislation which would make some 
branches of law similar in all the 
states. The divergences then existing 
were scandalous, particularly in com 
mercial law, where trade and finance 
ignored state boundaries. The stat- 
utes drafted by the Conference have 
each year been submitted for ap 
proval at the Annual Meetings of the 
Association. Often vigorous debate 
has arisen. It is hard to overstate the 
services of the hard-working Con- 
ference, but probably unnecessary as 
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A session at the Twenty-sixth Annual Meeting of the American Bar Association, Homestead Hotel, Hot Springs, Virginia, August 
26, 27 and 28, 1903. The presiding officer is Francis Rawle, President, Philadelphia. On his left is John Hinkley, Secretary of the 
Association. 





every lawyer knows the results. More 
than sixty statutes have been de- 
vised and also about twenty-five 
model acts of a somewhat different 
character. A dozen or more of the 
statutes have been enacted in more 
than half the states. Incidentally, the 
Conference, before the federaliza- 
tion, became an important and some- 
times unwelcomed political influ- 
ence. As the Conference met 
customarily a few days before the 
Annual Meetings of the Association 
and in the same city, there was much 
to-do over bar politics in the evening 
hours of leisure. Many an election 
plan was brewed. A generation ago 
the sages used to remark that the 
only sure path to Bar honors was 
membership in the Conference. 
Whatever may have been the good or 
ill of that development, the Confer- 
ence did valiant public service. To- 
day its more fruitful work is done, 
for the law subjects most amenable 
‘o uniform application have been 
dealt with and national legislation 
has smothered the importance of 
state policy in many fields. 

There were other institutions 


which budded from the parent stock, 
but there is room here to mention 
only one more as we are concerned 
not with recording events but rather 


with noting general trends. The 
American Law Institute is another 
offshoot of the national society. It too 
has aimed at order and uniformity 
in the country’s legal system but has 
gone about it another way. Its re- 
statements of law, designed to pro- 
duce order in judge-made law by 
criticism and collection of the welter 
of conflicting decisions across the 
nation, have had useful influence. A 
fortune has been spent on this work, 
but to this commentator the results 
are not as significant as those of the 
statute-drafting Conference. The In- 
stitute has been very important and 
publicly useful as a center for the 
metropolitan lawyers. Its annual 
meetings at Washington attract an 
element of the Bar which has never 
been much at home in the huge pop- 
ular assemblies of the American Bar 
Association. The organization of a 
selective national fraternity of law- 
yers (similar to organizations which 
are well established in other pro- 
fessions like medicine and engineer- 
ing) has been often bruited in quiet 
corners. Undemocratic as the idea 
seems in a profession so footed in 
homespun equality as is the Amer- 
ican Bar, such an institution might 
make a national contribution to the 
sound administration of justice. The 


American Law Institute has taken 
something of this color. 

As our historian points out, the 
adoption of a federalized constitution 
in 1936 was a momentous turn. For 
decades there had been talk and agi- 
tation about the incapacity of what 
was traditionally a selective and 
autonomous sort of legal club to pre- 
tend to speak for the Bar at large. 
Mr. Sunderland depends so much on 
the Annual Reports for his recapit- 
ulation of history that he does not 
note that the final impetus to federal- 
ization came from the National Con- 
ference of Bar Association Delegates 
—in a sense from the outside. There 
a group of younger men, including, 
among ‘others, Robert H. Jackson, 
now on the United States Supreme 
Court, and the late Philip J. Wick- 
ser, were restless over what seemed to 
them the control of the society by a 
self-perpetuating group who gave 
little heed to the views of the state 
and local bar associations in which 
the’ younger generation was becom- 
ing active. 

Just as the national organization 
had emerged in the early years after 
the Civil War, when lawyers for the 
first time welcomed professional dis- 
cipline and communication as con- 
trasted with the frontier love of 
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independence and suspicion of mo- 
nopoly in the law, so now the plan 
for conversion of the Association into 
a congress of state bars reached 
execution when the state and local 
bar groups matured into active oper- 
ations. Nearly all the early law 
societies in the United States sprang 
from either a yearning for social con- 
tact or the need for library facilities. 
The former was the first appeal on 
which Simeon Baldwin enlisted his 
Saratoga committee,—“comparison of 
views and friendly intercourse”. 
There was of course no place for a 
library at Saratoga. The professional 
groups of Europe sprang chiefly from 
the desire to systematize legal educa- 
tion and discipline. These aims 
found no sympathy in the early 
American outlook. The Constitution 
of Indiana was perhaps extreme in 
forbidding regulation of law prac- 
titioners, but it was quite in tune 
with pioneer views. Wat Tyler, at the 
head of a peasant revolt in England, 
had sworn ‘to destroy the lawyers. 
The Inns of Court in London had 
later sold their silver goblets to sup- 
port the Stuarts against the populace. 
Our people remembered. It was 
many decades after their births be- 
fore the bar groups in America went 
seriously about improving legal edu- 
cation or regulating legal morals. 
The American Bar Association Con- 
stitution of 1878, it is true, set up a 
Committee on Legal Education and 
Admission to the Bar. Little or noth- 
ing was done about all this. Two 
generations went by before an Elihu 
Root, for all his imagination, energy 
and insight, could lead in setting up 
an effective program for the advance- 
ment of professional education. It is 
not surprising that the American Bar 
Association floated in space for fifty- 
five years until the national instinct 
for organization triumphed over 
suspicion of class control, monopoly 
and villainous education for lawyers 
and judges. The popular hostility 
still survives in the popular election 
of judges—one of the peculiarities of 
our polity. | 

This review of some of the land- 
marks passed by the Association in 
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its pilgrimage of three quarters of a 
century leads us to make some com- 
ment on the journey and what it has 
revealed. Here men may well differ. 
These notes are offered only as the 
words of one observer who has been 
eager to understand the business of 
administering justice in our country 
and has seen something of lawyers 
and judges in many nations besides 
our own. 

One notes first the vast amount of 
volunteer work which the Associa- 
tion has been able to mobilize in its 
life of seventy-five years. One cam- 
paign after another has been con- 
ducted. Hundreds of committees 
have operated. The results of their 
research and discussion have been 
presented in all sorts of forms and 
indeed to all sorts of forums. 

With a budget of annual expendi- 
tures which even now (excluding the 
money spent by the JouRNAL) does 
not reach half a million dollars a 
year, the activities of the Association 
have been amazing. One wonders if 
even the officers know all the rami- 
fications of the Association’s past and 
present work. Indeed the existence of 
a Committee on Scope and Correla- 
tion of Work and Program (whose 
chairman adds a chapter of current 
observations as a sort of appendix to 
Mr. Sunderland’s History) is evi- 
dence that the officers are concerned 
to understand the multiplicity and 
variety of the organization’s commit- 
ments. The point at the moment is 
not, however, the extent of these pro- 
grams. The point is to note what 
everyone knows, namely, that they 
are carried forward with rare excep- 
tion by unremunerated work. 

It can be said with some confi- 
dence that no other professional or- 
ganization and perhaps no other 
national organization in any field— 
social welfare, commerce or finance, 
for example—does so much work 
with so little money as the American 
Bar Association. The reason is simple 
and familiar. It is also very Amer- 
ican. Our lawyers are accustomed to 
rendering public service, to partici- 
pating in all sorts of unpaid com- 
munity activity. There is compara- 


tively little of this in the Bars o! 
other countries. The American la\ 
ver from the earliest colonial day, 
felt called upon to take part not on|; 
in politics but in almost every con 
munity movement. His purpose was 
in part, of course, to become known, 
deservedly known. This was hardly « 
controlling motive. For at least two 
hundred years the legislative an 
executive sides of the government, as 
well as the judicial, have enlisted 
lawyers in profusion. It is no accident 
that the majority or near it of the 
United States Senate and House ar¢ 
always members of the Bar. Lawyers 
are equally conspicuous in commu- 
nity chests and Rotary Clubs. It is en- 
tirely natural to find them willing 
and busy in the unremunerated 
labors of their own national society. 
The interest of the American Bar 
in public affairs appears in other 
ways. The Association has led one 
crusade after another over matters 
which were hardly of a legal nature 
at all. This nation in 1953 is still or- 
ganized and operating on substan- 
tially the same written constitutional 
document that was adopted in Phila- 
delphia in 1787. Recently momen 
tous changes of interpretation have 
come about but they affect only a 
few clauses in the old text. If there 
is any modern government which 
still lives in a house of principles so 
old as ours, its name does not come 
readily to mind. There is certainly 
no such major government on earth. 


Bar Associations Have Taught 
the Value of the Constitution 


The American lawyers are perhaps 
not responsible for this stability, but 
they are much the most responsible 
single element in our population. 
The bar associations, including no- 
tably the national organization, for 
generations have celebrated and 
preached the value and sacredness of 
our Constitution. It was a chief 
theme of the principal addresses be- 
fore the American Bar Association 
for decades. 

There are many other examples of 
this activity in general public policy. 
Proposals for “recall of judges” 
gained sudden momentum about 
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1911. Theodore Roosevelt soon 
adopted the idea at a speech in 
Columbus. The Progressive Party 
platform of 1912 advocated the “Re- 
call of Judicial Decisions”. The top- 
ics were not really legal. They were 
political in the sense of concerning 
bot! national policy and the current 
presidential campaign. This fact did 
not check the lawyers. At the Annual 
Meeting of 1911, the American Bar 
Association threw all the weight it 
could muster against the “recall of 
judges” and inaugurated a six-year 
campaign. While nominally re- 
stricted to opposing the plan for re- 
moval of unpopular justices, the Bar 
campaign treated with both recall 
proposals. The lawyers contributed 
materially to the demise of both proj- 
ects. The Association was bitterly 
attacked by the Progressive Party 
adherents for using a_ professional 
society for partisan causes. 

In 1934 the Association resisted 
officially the Child Labor Amend- 
ment, which had been drafted and 
proposed by Congress a few years pre- 
viously. It has supported interna- 
tional arbitration and dealt with 
communism and world peace. No- 
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body but an American would con- 
sider these professional subjects. 
They are only examples of their 
class. The Association in short has 
often concerned itself with public 
affairs and even current campaign 
topics if they reach beyond person- 
alities. 

Another peculiarity of this great 
organization has been its relatively 
little interest in the cultural and 
literary phases of the lawyer’s life. 
In most countries the lawyer is a half- 
brother of the journalist and the 
author. The Inns of Court, for ex- 
ample, have been almost a home for 
British fiction and poetry. Bacon, 
Fielding, Lamb, Goldsmith, Dickens 
and a host of other writers are as- 
sociated in the British mind with 
lawyers and legal shrines. History, 
philosophy and even belles-lettres are 
part of the training of all European 
jurists. Our law schools have trained 
for a craft with little heed to history 
or general ideas. The Bar Associa- 
tion has like its average members 
almost no literary activities or dis- 
tractions. 

Nor are our publications very 
numerous. The American Medical 


Association is prolific. It publishes 
ten or more magazines. So also do 
many scientific and innumerable 
academic societies. This country has 
the most extensive and expensive 
series of commercial publications on 
law matters the world has ever seen, 
but there is not a single literary mag- 
azine of general circulation on law 
topics. The American barrister is 
literate but not literary. His affilia- 
tion is with politics and not with the 
arts of writing. The Association in- 
vites statesmen and not poets to fill 
its programs. It publishes acres of 
printed reports and similar adminis- 
trative documents, but only the 
JourNAL finds space now and then 
for the sort of topic that the Europe- 
an lawyer takes to his heart. Shakes- 
peare wrote and acted for the Inns 
of Court, but that part of the law- 
yer’s life was mislaid in the Atlantic 
passage and never reached our shores. 
Some state and metropolitan bar 
associations now toy a little timidly 
with plays and art exhibits. The 
pageant of legal history staged at 
Seattle at the Fiftieth Anniversary 
celebration in 1928 is practically the 
only example in the history of our 








Me:ting of the Executive Committee (1924-1925). Seated (left to right): President Charles Evans Hughes, William C. Coleman, 
Frederick E. Wadhams, William M. Hargest, Frederick A. Brown, A. T. Stovall; standing (left to right): R. E. L. Saner, 
Gurney E. Newlin, William C. Kinkead, Chester |. Long, Charles $. Whitman, Edgar B. Tolman, Jesse A. Miller and Amasa C. Paul. 
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General Dwight D. Eisenhower addressing an Assembly session at the Seventy-second Annual Meeting of the American 
Bar Association in Kiel Auditorium, St. Louis, Missouri, September 5, 1949. 





national Association of the sort of 
learned recreation which is so much 
the resort of lawyers in Europe. Even 
that pageant was not written or 
acted by lawyers. 

A review of the endeavors and en- 
joyments to which the lawyers have 
resorted in these long years of na- 
tional correspondence and _ gather- 
ings must surely lead everyone to ap- 
probation. The record looks good. 
The lawyers of the United States 
have given nearly all their efforts to 
the improvement of the administra- 
tion of justice. The pages are full of 
one movement after another to make 
justice less expensive, to simplify 
procedure, to speed the trial or settle- 
ment of cases, to aid the poor, to 
secure better judges by making the 
Bench more attractive and by selec- 
tion of the able and independent. 
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Steadily rising standards of ethics for 
the Bench and Bar have been main 
fields of discussion and action all 
through the years. Much brains and 
many barrels of midnight oil or, per- 
haps more properly said, many tons 
of paper and miles of typewriter 
ribbon and hours of argument have 
been spent on the dry and forbidding 
questions of procedure in the courts. 
The lawyer has little or nothing to 
gain by all this. He is simply serving 
the American deities, Efficiency and 
Civic Service. 

The Record Shows Little 

of Selfish Aims 

On the opposing side, there is little 
in the record that has to do with 
selfish aims. The increase of fees, the 
protection of the Bar’s monopoly of 
appearance before courts and the 
prevention of lesser tribes without 


the law from invading legal practice, 
the suggestion of restricting admis- 
sion to the Bar and other such mat- 
ters emerge now and then as is natu- 
ral in so competitive a profession, 
but they never gain much momen- 
tum. In this again our behavior is 
American. Our national commerce 
and manufacturing organizations, 
our doctors, ministers and engineers 
are always concerned with improve- 
ment even when often changes 
may militate against the older and 
more vested leaders. In this respect 
there is great contrast abroad. The 
legal societies of most countries are 
self-protective. They are seldom any- 
thing else. They grew from the 
model of medieval guilds. The gold- 
smiths and other guild craftsmen of 
Europe had a certain pride of work- 
manship which the assembly line has 
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erased, but they literally fought and 
died for stringent and crushing mo- 
nopolies. The European and Asiatic 
lawyers seem to possess both these 
outlooks. They celebrate integrity 
and skill, but spend much strength 
and time guarding their professional 
interests. Law reform is left largely 
to governmental initiative. Not so 
in America. 

lhe social side of any legal society 
is important. It has remained with 
us as it began with our founders, a 
chict purpose of organization. Like 
Alexander Pope, many members of 
the Association let fools (or the am- 
bit‘ous) contest in the meeting halls 
ove: forms of government and look 
on ‘he best meeting as that most so- 
cia: ly inclined. The renewal of old 
accuaintance, the gossip in the lob- 
bies, the prebanquet collations, the 
litte excursions to the pride points 
ol a strange city, the gardens and 


galleries—let no one jeer. These 
make the Annual Meetings possible 
and to no small degree profitable. 
The Annual Dinner still remains 
the ceremonial climax. The founders 
at Saratoga Springs made much of 
another ceremony, the annual ora- 
tion. The orator was usually elected 
President the succeeding year. ‘Today 
the President’s Address is still duti- 
fully and gravely attended, but the 
lawyers’ once prodigious appetite for 
the spoken word has been numbed. 
Dignity still rules. The Bar is decor- 
ous in this country if not as ceremo- 
nial or quite as deferential as abroad. 
Today the dinners have proliferated. 
They are well attended, sober and 
sometimes somber. We still value 
and indeed hope for an engaging 
after-dinner speech, but many plan 
to read rather than attend the ad- 
dresses of celebrities. On the whole 
the national gatherings of the law- 


yers in this country are perhaps the 
most imposing ceremonies we know 
and are certainly more important 
and significant than any other juris- 
tic gatherings. Even the opening of 
the Courts in London and somewhat 
similar occasions on the Continent, 
while quainter and gayer in color, 
are not So stirring as the great annual 
conclaves of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation. Perhaps through the years a 
hundred thousand American lawyers 
have gone home to strident cities or 
quiet county seats more conscious of 
and faithful to their role in the 
mountainous machinery of justice 
than when they came. This certainly 
is what Simeon Baldwin and _ his 
associates hoped might come about. 

In numbers the Association still 
enrolls too small a proportion of the 
fraternity to be content. With nearly 
fifty thousand members at the close 
of the third quarter century, it com- 
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prises perhaps one fourth of the 
practicing Bar. A large number of 
others are reached and even repre- 
sented by delegates of state and city 
groups, but the Association still does 
not touch and perhaps may not al- 
ways speak for the whole profession. 
The doctors have now enlisted in the 
national medical association probab- 
ly two thirds of the active practi- 
tioners. The weight of the country- 
wide body is commanding. The 
medical association’s battle against 
socialized medicine and the prestige 
of its pronouncements on medical 
and health subjects is sobering. 
Broadhead, the first President of the 
American Bar Association, spoke 
hopefully once of enrolling all the 
lawyers in fifty years. Membership 
campaigns often make progress, but 
there is something still lacking. This 
reviewer suspects that the publica- 
tions of the Association are not yet 
numerous and specialized enough to 
make membership essential. Less 
than a tenth of the dues-payers 
attend the Annual Meetings. The 
numbers can never be much multi- 
plied if only because’ the sessions 
would be overwhelmed. The partici- 
pation of most of us must be through 
communications, now printed publi- 
cations but perhaps someday through 
restricted radio and television. 

We have been speaking chiefly as 
does Mr. Sunderland of mass activi- 
ties and organization trends. That is 
a cold and bloodless business. More- 
over it does not picture the society. 
The Association is not an army, a 
complex of what the military writers 
call “bodies”, to be drilled and ma- 
neuvered at will. It is a voluntary 
assembly of highly trained, vigorous 
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and unregimented persons whose 
days are dedicated to contest and 
trials of skill. Like Father William 
they argue each case even with their 
wives. The Association differs, some- 
times quarrels. It exhibits a museum 
of prejudices, doctrines and all sorts 
and conditions of men. It reveres 
nothing short of the judge’s gavel. 

The personnel of the organization 
in the “Saratoga Era” was full of 
color, warm blood and a little thun- 
der. It has changed as indeed the law- 
yers have changed. Until well into 
this century there were a few conspic- 
uous barristers in this country whom 
everybody knew and most clients 
wished they could employ. In the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
familiar faces appeared in most of 
the principal causes. Today the advo- 
cates who appear repeatedly there 
are very few except for the govern- 
ment spokesmen. The faces before 
them are almost as unfamiliar as the 
throng in Times Square. So also has 
the personnel of the Bar Association 
altered. Fifty years ago the Presidents 
elected each year nearly always bore 
familiar names, often familiar faces 
celebrated across the continent. To- 
day most of the Association Presi- 
dents are quite unknown to the mass 
of the members. Their election is 
most often a reward for past labors 
in the organization, like a masonic 
or service club elevation. 

In the early period, say until 1900, 
membership was rather selective. For 
years now members have been freely 
solicited. Control of policy was 
shifted in 1936, of course, from the 
body as a whole to the House of 
Delegates. Most of the delegates owe 
allegiance in turn to state and city 


societies. 


Until the Civil War at least, the 
highest praise for a jurist was to be 
called a “great constitutional jaw- 
yer”. Public attention shifted then 
to a group of advocates. Men iike 
James C. Carter and Joseph H. 
Choate were the models our young 
men studied. The “trust busters” 
then claimed attention. Then came 
the business lawyer, emerging first as 
a railroad attorney in the race of the 
iron horse to the West. Prominence 
in Association affairs reflects all these 
steps. Today the Association’s Pres- 
idents seem rather typically to be 
heads of firms, capable as managers 
or executives of the larger oflices 
rather than widely known as either 
advocates or specialists. Their posi- 
tion suggests rather the chiefs of the 
great British solicitor offices than the 
career of the London barrister. The 
public does not read much about 
them. Perhaps celebrity is not an as- 
set. 

The early group contained a great 
many law school men. Baldwin, 
Phelps and Tucker are examples. 
The practicing lawyers of the period, 
even the busy leaders of the profes- 
sion, did most of the law instruction 
in those days. Teaching has become 
more and more a separate profession 
and not a part-time diversion. 

“What's past is prologue” wrote 
Shakespeare. “There is properly no 
history; only biography” said some- 
one else. “The great lesson of history 
is the durability of national traits.” 
These are perhaps the theme of these 
historical comments on the great 
and now mature national legal or- 
organization, the American Bar Asso- 
ciation. 


| Grafton Rogers has combined the careers of teacher, lawyer and diplomat. 
He has taught law at the University of Denver, the University of Colorado and at 
Yale. He was Assistant Secretary of State during the second half of the Hoover Ad- 
ministration; Deputy Director of the OSS during World War Il, and Chairman of the 
Strategic Planning Group. He was Chairman of the National Conference of Bar Asso- 
ciation Delegates from 1926 to 1928 and is a member of the American, New York 
and Colorado Bar Associations. He was a member of the Board of Editors of the 
. Journal from 1941 to 1943. He has written several books on legal and historical sub- 
jects, including American Bar Leaders, published in commemoration of the Associa- 
tion's Semi-Centennial. It is most appropriate that the Diamond Jubilee issue should 
contain the above contribution from his pen. 
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®This is the Diamond Jubilee year 
of the American Bar Association, 
marking seventy-five years of growth 
from that small gathering of lawyers 
who met at Saratoga Springs in 1878. 
The achievements of the lawyers of 
America in this Diamond Jubilee 
year mark a fitting climax to these 
seventy-five years of progress. They 
have established the American Bar 
Foundation, a tax-exempt institution 
to hold title to the properties of 
the American Bar Center; with the 
generous help of the American Bar 
Association Endowment they have 
obtained the principal funds to es- 
tablish the Bar Research Center, 
the first and foremost society of 
lawyers dedicated to research in 
the objectives of the organized Bar; 
they have received a gift of land from 
the University of Chicago and have 
taken the first steps in the raising of 
money to establish new, beautiful, 
permanent headquarters for the 
American Bar Association; they have 
designated the entire physical plant 
as the American Bar Center; they 
have created a Special Committee on 
Criminal Justice to conduct research 
in, and to formulate and prescribe 
minimum standards of, criminal 
procedure; they have undertaken a 
conscientious program to acquaint 
the American people with the con- 
stitutional dangers inherent in the 
treaty power as it now exists; and 
through the many permanent Sec- 
tions and Committees of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association they have car- 
ried on manifold projects for the 
betterment of our legal system—all 
in the public interest. 

rhese many tangible accomplish- 
ments are striking proof of the dedi- 
cation of the lawyers of America to 
the highest ideals of our ancient, and 
noble, profession. While fellowship 
aong lawyers is still a basic purpose 
0: our legal societies, the sustaining 
factor is the devotion to public serv- 
ice of the great majority of the law- 
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yers of the nation through the Amer- 
ican Bar Association and the several 
state and local associations—all con- 
stituting the organized Bar of the 
United States. 

American lawyers are searching 
for a philosophy of the law, and they 
are striving to demonstrate its efficacy 
through their collective actions. They 
are taking a far greater interest in 
the organized Bar today than ever 
before in our national history. That 
interest is founded upon the sincere 
purpose of lawyers to give a greater 
measure of service to the common 


weal. There is a constant effort to im- 
prove the administration of justice, 
and to formulate higher standards 
of civil and criminal law and pro- 
cedure; there is a sweeping move- 
ment to provide assured legal aid to 
the poor and to the needy; there is a 
positive assumption of leadership by 
the Bar in public affairs; there is 
keen and developing interest in legal 
education, and particularly in con- 
tinuing legal education for members 
of the Bar. All this is proof enough 
in this, our Diamond Jubilee year, of 
the enthusiasm, the hopes and the 
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promises oi the organized Bar of 
America. 

The world is entering upon a new 
era having manifold technological, 
political and moral aspects. This is 
the age of atomic power—and where 
our scientists will lead us in explor- 
ing the hitherto unknown realms of 
nuclear science no one can foresee. 
This is a period of political turmoil— 
and how our statesmen meet the gi- 
gantic problem of uniting a divided 
world: none can foretell. This is a 
time to take account of the moral 
issues which underlie our way of life. 
The premises and the principles of 


Western civilization are on trial in 
the courts of humankind. If the mor- 
als of our society are right, they must 
be vindicated. And in that vindica- 
tion we, the lawyers of America, must 
be the leading advocates. 

This, then, is a new era for the 
American Bar Association, as well as 
for the nation. It is an era in which 
primarily the problems we face are of 
national concern. And for the wel- 
fare of our nation, and its people, 
the lawyers must assume even greater 
obligations of public service than in 
the past. Therefore, I call upon you, 


my fellow lawyers of America to de: 

icate yourselves through this, ow 

great American Bar Association, to a 
unified and unswerving effort | 

make these vital, and determinatiy: 
years, just ahead, the Era of Natio: 
al Service. 

It is “hats off” to the great lawyers 
of the past seventy-five years whio 
have contributed so much to the 
nation through the American Bar As- 
sociation. It is “coats off’ for the 
lawyers of today, and of tomorrow, 
who must bring the dream of peace 
through law into reality throughout 
the world. 


William J. Jameson—President-Nominee 


ee 
e 
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® Montana will become the thirty- 
second state to have furnished a 
President to the American Bar Asso- 
ciation when William J. Jameson, of 
Billings, takes office at the close of 
the Diamond Jubilee Meeting in 
Boston. 

Mr. Jameson will be the Associa- 
tion’s seventy-seventh President. He 
wa; nominated for the office by the 
State Delegates at the last Mid-Year 
Meeting of the House of Delegates 
in Chicago last February. Nomina- 
tion by the State Delegates is tanta- 
mount to election. 

Mr. Jameson has been active in 
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the work of the Association for many 
years. He has been a member of the 
House of Delegates ever since its 
creation in 1936 and he has never 
missed one of its meetings. He repre- 
sented the Montana Bar Association 
in the House from 1936 to 1938, was 
State Delegate from 1938 to 1943, a 
member of the Board of Governors 
from 1943 to 1946, and has been an 
Assembly Delegate since 1946. 

His service on many of the Asso- 
ciation’s committees has given him a 
broad background of knowledge of 
the work of the Association. He was 
a member of the Committees on 
Printing and Printing Costs from 
1944 to 1947, Public Relations from 
1944 to 1945, Rules and Calendar 
from 1947 to 1948, Scope and Cor- 
relation of Work from 1947 to 1952. 
He is now a member of the Commit- 
tee on Regional Meetings and was 
Director of the Yellowstone Region- 
al Meeting held in June, 1952. Since 
1944 he has been a member of the 
National Conference of Commission- 
ers on Uniform State Laws. 

His activities are not confined to 
bar association work. He has served 
in his state legislature and on the 
Board of School Trustees of Billings. 
He is also active in the work of the 
American Red Cross, the Billings 


Commercial Club, the Lions Inter- 
national, the Y.M.C.A., and the Bill- 
ings Deaconess Hospital. He is a 
Methodist and a member of Phi 
Delta Phi and the American Legion. 
He was Secretary of the Montana 
Bar Association from 1924 to 1929 
and President of that organization in 
1936-1937. 

He is married and has two chil- 
dren and two grandchildren. 

The choice of a Montanan for 
President emphasizes again the na- 
tional character of the American Bar 
Association. 

From the beginning, our Presi- 
dents have been chosen from all ove 
the United States. The first President 
was from St. Louis, and since then 
the American Bar Association has 
had Presidents from every section o! 
the United States. Sixteen of the 
seventy-seven have come from New 
York City, five from Chicago and 
four from Philadelphia—these num 
bers are not surprising in view ol! 
the large lawyer population in those 
cities. The remaining two thirds o! 
our Presidents have come from th 
East, West, North and South. ‘The 
reorganization of the Association i! 
1936 made the administration of the 
Association even more national i! 
scope. 



















Our Presidents Over the First 75 Years 


® In this pictorial series is found the most impressive history 
of the American Bar Association—its Presidents over the first 
seventy-five years. Many of these inspired men were among the 
founders of the Association. All of them have served it faith- 
fully and well. These are the men who have led us in the 
formulation of Association objectives and policies and under 
whose able leadership the Association has become the voice 


of the American lawyer. 





James Overton Broadhead Benjamin Helm Bristow Edward John Phelps 
1878-1879 1879-1880 1880-1881 





eR! 





Clarkson Nott Potter Alexander Robert Lawton John Cortlandt Parker John White Stevenson 
1881-1882 1882-1883 1883-1884 1884-1885 
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1885-1886 


1889-1890 


1893-1894 


1897-1898 
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Our Presidents Over the First 75 Years 





William Allen Butler Thomas Jenkins Semmes George Grover Wright 















David Dudley Field 
1886-1887 1887-1888 1888-1889 





Henry Hitchcock Simeon Eben Baldwin John Forrest Dillon John Randolph Tucker 


1890-1891 1891-1892 1892-1893 





Thomas Mcintyre Cooley James Coolidge Carter Moorfield Storey James Mills Woolworth 


1894-1895 1895-1896 1896-1897 





William Wirt Howe Joseph Hodges Choate Charles F. Manderson Edmund Wetmore 


1898-1899 1899-1900 1900-1901 











Uriah Rose 
1901-1902 


Alton Brooks Parker 
1906-1907 


Edgar Howard Farrar 
1910-1911 


Peter W. Meldrim 
1914-1915 


Our Presidents Over the First 75 Years 


is Rawl 
rer "4 James Hagerman Henry St. George Tucker George Record Peck 


1903-1904 1904-1905 1905-1906 


eee 


Jacob McGavock Dickinson Frederick William Lehmann Charles Freeman Libby 
1907-1908 1908-1909 1909-1910 


Stephen Strong Gregory Frank Billings Kellogg . William Howard Taft 
1911-1912 1912-1913 1913-1914 


Elihu Root George Sutherland Walter George Smith George True Page 
1915-1916 1916-1917 1917-1918 1918-1919 
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Hampton L. Carson 
1919-1920 


Charles Evans Hughes 
1924-1925 


Gurney E. Newlin 
1928-1929 


Guy A. Thompson 
1931-1932 


William A. Blount Cordenio A. Severance John W. Davis 


1920-1921 1921-1922 


1922-1923 


Chester Isaiah Long Charles Seymour Whitman 


1925-1926 


Henry Upson Sims 
1929-1930 


Clarence E. Martin Earle W. Evans 
1932-1933 1933-1934 
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1926-1927 


Josiah Marvel 
1930 


Scott M. Loftin 
1934-1935 


Robert E. L. Saner 
1923-1924 


Silas Hardy Strawn 
1927-1928 


Charles A. Boston 
1930-1931 


William L. Ransom 
1935-1936 





Frederick H. Stinchfield 
1936-1937 


Jacob M. Lashly 
1940-1941 


David A. Simmons 
1944-1945 


Frank E. Holman 
1948-1949 


Arthur T. Vanderbilt 
1937-1938 


Walter P. Armstrong 
1941-1942 


Willis Smith 
1945-1946 


Harold J. Gallagher 
1949-1950 


Our Presidents Over the First 75 Years 


Frank J. Hogan 
1938-1939 


George Maurice Morris 
1942-1943 


Carl B. Rix 
1946-1947 


Cody Fowler 
1950-1951 


Charles A. Beardsley 
1939-1940 


Joseph W. Henderson 
1943-1944 


Tappan Gregory 
1947-1948 


Howard L. Barkdull 
1951-1952 
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Reflections of Former Presidents 


on the Association's Past and Future 


L the seventy-five lawyers who met at Saratoga 
seventy-five years ago to form the American Bar Asso- 
ciation could see the mighty oak that has grown from 
the acorn that they planted, they would truly feel 
jusified by their works. 

There is abounding cause to all of us for pride in 
what the Association has been and has accomplished. 
Now pride is a deadly sin when it leads to compla- 
cency. But to that charge the Association can safely 
plead not guilty. When at times its reach has exceeded 
its grasp, it has not been discouraged from continued 
effort. So may it ever be. 


John W. Davis 


1922-1923 
New York, New York 


t>. the occasion of the 75th Anniversary of the or- 
ganization of the American Bar Association, it seems 
proper to make a survey of its accomplishments and to 
evaluate them in the light of the objects set forth in its 
Constitution which, as originally stated, were to ad- 
vance the science of jurisprudence; promote the ad- 
ministration of justice and uniformity of legislation 
throughout the union; uphold the honor of the profes- 
sion of the law; and encourage cordial intercourse 
among the members of the American Bar. These origin- 
al stated objects have over the years been amplified 
as the influence and scope of the work of the Associa- 
tion have increased by adding to the original stated 
objects the following: To uphold and defend the Con- 
stitution of the United States and maintain representa- 
tive government; to promote the uniformity of judicial 
decisions throughout the nation; to uphold the honor 
of the profession of the law; to apply its knowledge 
and experience in the field of the law to the promotion 
of the public good; and to correlate and promote such 
activities of the Bar organizations in the nation and in 
the respective states as are within these objects, in the 
interest of the legal profession and of the public. 

It is submitted that all of these stated objects have 
been adequately met and well performed. The Asso- 
ciation has not been dormant but has kept abreast of 
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changed conditions as evidenced by the creation dur- 
ing recent years of such Committees as Bill of Righis, 
Coordination of Bar Activities, Peace and Law Through 
United Nations and Unemployment and Social Se 
curity. In the performance of its functions and obliga- 
tions, the work of the Association is now carried on 
through seventeen Sections and twenty-seven stand- 
ing committees as compared with eight Sections and 
sixteen standing committees twenty-five years ago. 
Those who have, and have had over the years, an 
abiding interest and faith in the work of the Associa- 
tion can take justifiable pride in the fact that it has 
performed well within its stated sphere and that its 
prestige and influence have constantly increased. 


Gurney E. Newlin 


1928-1929 
Los Angeles, California 


F rom its first meeting in 1878 the Constitution of the 
American Bar Association declared that, 

Its object shall be to advance the science of jurisprudence, pro- 
mote the administration of justice and uniformity of legislation 
throughout the Union, uphold the honor of the profession of the 
law, and encourage cordial intercourse among the members of the 
American Bar. 

This declaration was allowed to remain unchanged 
through the fiftieth year of the Association, except for 
inserting “and of judicial decision” after “uniformity 
of legislation’, up until 1938, when it was considerably 
enlarged; and it was enlarged again in 1939, 1947 and 
1949. And now the objects of the Association include 
the application of its knowledge and experience in the 
field of law to the promotion of the public good, and to 
correlate and promote the activities of Bar organiza 
tions in the respective states in the interests of the le- 
gal profession and the public. 

As recently as the fiftieth year there were only eight 
Sections of the bar association's work, plus the Co: 
ference of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws; and 
the work of these Sections was purely within the or: 
inal objects of the Association. They were a Section 0! 
Comparative Law, the Conference of Bar Association 
Delegates, a Section of Criminal Law, a Judicial Se 
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tion, one of Legal Education and Admission to the Bar, 
one of Mineral Law, one of Patent, Trademark and 
Copyright Law, and one of the Law of Public Utilities. 
There were also fifteen Standing Committees appointed 
by the President of the Association, and all these Stand- 
ing Committees, as well as the Special Committees 
authorized from time to time, were limited to the origi- 
nal purposes, except one purely political committee 
working to effect a change of the date of the inaugura- 
tion of the President of the United States. 

Under the various amendments of the declared ob- 
jects of the Association the work has spread out to 
seventeen Sections, twenty-seven Standing Commit- 
tees and twenty-one Special Committees appointed to 
work on more temporary matters. 

This striking expansion of the Association's objects 
and activities keeps pace with the expanded activities 
of our national Government; and the field of work of 
the Association has become more and more political. 
The expanded activities of the federal Government 
have drawn the field of law into the field of politics, 
and justify the extension of the work of the Association 
into that field, especially the construction and applica- 
tion of the federal Constitution. The Association is now 
trying to form, if not to lead, public opinion in repelling 
assaults upon the Constitution, and its studied resolu- 
tions are cited all over the nation. 

As a member of the group active in the Association's 
work at its Fiftieth Anniversary, I am amazed at the 
enormous work being done by the Association, its 
Sections and Committees, at its Seventy-fifth Anniver- 
sary; and I rejoice in the belief that its work in the po- 
litical as well as in the legal fields, redounds to the 
honor of the legal profession. 


Henry Upson Sims 


1929-1930 
Birmingham, Alabama 


Te Diamond Jubilee Year of the American Bar As- 
sociation is primarily a year for rededication and high 
resolve for the future. It is as well a year for reviewing 
the past and deriving satisfaction from the Associa- 
tion's many accomplishments, among which there has 
been none more important than the establishment in 
1915 of the American Bar Association Journal. But 
it is a particularly fitting time to remember and to honor 
the Association's founders. 

‘t was pursuant to action of the Connecticut Bar 
.ssociation, on motion of Simeon E. Baldwin, that the 
ail went out to lawyers in forty-one states, territories 
i the District of Columbia. In response, seventy-five 
vyers from twenty states and the District, at their 
n expense and at great personal inconvenience, and 
ved solely by a love of profession and of country, 
sembled at the Town Hall in Saratoga Springs, New 
tk, on August 21, 1878, and organized the Amer- 
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ican Bar Association. They adopted a constitution and 
declared therein the objects of the Association. So 
basic and finely conceived were these declared ob- 
jects that, with some additions, they remain unchanged 
to this day. For seventy-five years they have been the 
Association's inspiration and guide, largely responsi- 
ble for its achievements and its present position of 
respect, power and influence. Surely some continuing 
tribute to these men would be fitting. 

Would it be desirable and would it not as well pro- 
mote the interests of the Association if an annual 
Founders’ Day were established, on which appropriate 
ceremonies under the auspices of the American Bar 
Association and the bar organizations of the various 
states would honor the founders? 

Would it not be well if a room in the new Headquar- 
ters Building were dedicated to these seventy-five 
founders, with a suitable plaque upon its wall to honor 
their memory? 

Perhaps these suggestions warrant the consideration 
of a Special Committee. Perhaps they do not. But 
whether they do or not, in celebrating this Diamond 
Jubilee Year, let us not forget the founders and the 
debt we owe them. 


Guy A. Thompson 


1931-1932 
St. Louis, Missouri 


| ( the organizers of the American Bar 
Association intended, as the objects and purposes de- 
clare, to advance the science of jurisprudence and 
encourage cordial intercourse among the members of 
the profession. To do so required organization. 

These charter members started out by attempting to 
organize the Bar as a whole. They urged the organiza- 
tion of the several state associations, expecting, no 
doubt, to make them feeders of the national organiza- 
tion. Indeed it was expected that each of them should 
be a part of the parent organization. It was thought 
that this method was the best way to bring about com- 
plete integration of the Bar. 

From its organization in 1878 to the year 1915, repre- 
sentatives from state associations were recognized 
as a part of this body. The Conference of Bar Associ- 
ation Delegates was made a Section. The organization 
of the Conference was influenced probably by a desire 
to bring the members of the local or state associations 
into this organization. It was this method that the 
Honorable Elihu Root thought would bring about the 
desired result. It was an ambition, in one form or an- 
other, of every subsequent President. Several of these 
outstanding men urged, as Mr. Root did, the establish- 
ment of stronger functional relations, the necessity for 
positive and affirmative action of a determined and 
constructive character by the organized Bar, and the 
adoption of forms and methods familiar to all Ameri- 
cans to accomplish the purpose. 
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In 1932, President Thompson, in his admirable ad- 
dress to the Association, urged positive action. He 
called attention to the fact that this Association had no 
organic connection with any other association of law- 
yers and that our isolation deprived us, not alone of 
full membership, but also of interest, influence and 
effort on the part of the organized Bar of the country. 

When the writer followed Mr. Thompson in 1932, two 
objects were uppermost in his mind—the defeat of the 
Child Labor Amendment and an effort to integrate the 
Bar. The first object was accomplished; the second was 
not so easy. The members of the then Executive Com- 
mittee felt that the Association, at that time, should urge 
only co-ordination as opposed to integration. An urg- 
ing or suggestion of integration, it was feared, would 
wreck our ultimate objective. Finally in the spring of 
1933, a plan, as a beginning, was worked out, and the 
presidents and secretaries of all the state and larger 
local associations were invited to attend a Conference 
of Bar Association Officers at the Annual Meeting. 
Eighty-six organizations were represented. The be- 
ginning plan, which it was hoped would develop into 
an integrated Bar, was the brain child of the late Philip 
J. Wickser, who had worked unceasingly for a com- 
plete organization. At the opening address of this Con- 
ference, I urged: 


The number and variety of professional organizations functioning 
almost entirely independently of each other; the diversity in their 
aims and scope; the lack of working contacts between them; want 
of adequate machinery, financial dissipation and wasted energy; 
aye, want of any effort upon the majority of the profession—sug- 
gests a complete deficiency of the appreciation and need for in- 
tensive organization—a desire for which is clearly in keeping with 
the spirit of the generation of which we are a part. 


It was suggested: 


To make this movement a success, there must exist an individual 
sense of responsibility towards the profession as a whole, a col- 
lective self-consciousness, a recognition of the duty the lawyer 
owes to the public, his complete anxiety to maintain and uphold 
the profession's prestige and place in society and its ability to 
efficiently perform the service which the centuries have required 
of it. 


The work of the Conference, auspiciously begun, 
ripened, as we believed it would, into the new Constitu- 
tion of 1936. But this was only a step in the right direc- 
tion. It is now apparent that the development of an 
integrated Bar in all of the states and representation 
of these units in this Association—and only this method 
—will effectively carry out the hope of the founders 
of seventy-five years ago. Although the Association 
is now what may be called a legal fixture, it is obvious 
that we have not yet reached the goal. We are, how- 
ever, on the way. We have too many legal organiza- 
tions, too many meetings, too much legal red tape. 
Earnest workers appreciate this fact. Our complex civi- 
lization of today, our economic development—the very 
existence of our system of justice and the future stand- 
ing of the Bar, as a whole, demand complete integra- 
tion, and not merely coordination or cooperation. May 
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the years ahead make the dream of our founding 
fathers a reality. 


Clarence E. Martin 


1932-1933 
Martinsburg, West Virginia 


As members of the American Bar Association we are 
all looking forward proudly to the Diamond Jubilee 
Meeting to be held in Boston in August this year. | 
recall that when we last met in Boston in 1936 I had 
just finished my term as President and was then serv- 
ing in the United States Senate. It was in that year that 
we amended our Constitution and by-laws to make 
our election process more democratic; to create our 
House of Delegates and to give the state, territory and 
local bar associations a direct and participating part 
in the activities of our Association and in the election 
of our officers. 

Now that seventy-five years have elapsed since the 
formation of our Association, it is fitting to recount some 
of the progress that has been made. Our membership 
has increased tremendously and interest and activity 
on the part of the Association have been enhanced to 
an even larger extent. 

We now have seventeen Sections for carrying on the 
work of the Association and each is of great value in 
its particular field. 

I regard the Junior Bar Conference as one of the most 
valuable of these Sections, for while its membership 
is limited to those under 36 years of age, it is remark- 
able how much has been accomplished for the good 
of the Association by the vigorous young lawyers 
enrolled in the Junior Bar. The first meeting of this 
Junior Bar Conference was held at the time I was 
elected President of the Association and I have 
watched with keen interest its remarkable progress in 
the intervening years. 

One of the most ambitious projects is the American 
Bar Center to be constructed at Chicago and which will 
give the Association permanent headquarters and pro- 
vide for bar research activities. 

The 1936 meeting was such a delightful and inspir- 
ing one that we all anticipate that the Boston meeting 
this year will be one of the best and most largely at- 
tended of any meeting in the history of the Association 
and will result in much good being accomplished. 


Scott M. Loftin 


1934-1935 
Jacksonville, Florida 


Dies are so many achievements of which the Amer- 
ican Bar Association may well be proud at its Diamon: 
Jubilee Meeting, such as its promotion of sound stand- 
ards of legal education, its development of continuin< 
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legal education, its opposition to President Theodore 
Roosevelt's recall of judges and of judicial decisions 
as well as its opposition to President Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt's attempted packing of the Supreme Court, 
and its efforts to improve the administration of justice 
throughout the country, that it is exceedingly difficult 
at first blush to single out any one movement or 
achievement among its varied accomplishments for 
especial commendation. 

On reflection, however, I have come to the conclu- 
sion that the most significant single undertaking of the 
American Bar Association was its authorization of the 
Survey of the Legal Profession in 1947 and its entrust- 
ing the enterprise to an autonomous body free from 
the domination or control of the Association. It is highly 
significant that the American Bar Association, in spite 
of the many known shortcomings of the Bench, the 
Bar and the law schools, was willing to face the facts 
and to learn the entire truth about every branch of the 
profession as the indispensable prerequisite to the 
progress in the profession which we believe will char- 
acterize the second half of the twentieth century. In a 
very real sense this marks the coming of age of the 
American Bar Association. This incontrovertible evi- 
dence of maturity stands in striking contrast to the 
defensive attitude of half a century ago when a ma- 
jority of the members of the Association were unwilling 
to authorize the printing of such a factual address as 
Roscoe Pound's famous “Causes of Popular Dissatis- 
faction with the Administration of Justice.” 

The spirit that led to the launching of the Survey of 
the Legal Profession also characterizes the more recent 
establishment of the American Bar Center, which will 
furnish the organization to carry forward in the future 
the work commenced by the Survey of the Legal Pro- 
fession. The possibilities for constructive achievement 
by the American Bar Center for the benefit of the 
profession and the public alike stagger the imagina- 
tion. Very obviously we are on the eve of an era of 
constructive accomplishment of which the founders of 
the American Bar Association at Saratoga seventy-five 
years ago could never have dreamed. 


Arthur T. Vanderbilt 


1937-1938 
Newark, New Jersey 


rs seventy-five years, the American Bar Associa- 
tion has functioned as a service organization—an 
organization rendering service to the American people. 

This service has related primarily to the administra- 
tion of justice—something of great importance to our 
sountry. 

In the Preamble to the Constitution of the United 
States, in reciting the purposes for which the Consti- 
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tution was being adopted, the framers stated the pur- 
pose to “establish justice’”—a purpose that was second 
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only to the purpose “to form a more perfect union”. 

Daniel Webster reminded us that justice is “the 
ligament that holds civilized beings together’, and 
‘the greatest interest of man on earth”. 

In speaking at the Annual Meeting of our Associa- 
tion in Chicago in 1930, Charles Evans Hughes de- 
clared: ‘We do not blink at the fact that the greatest 
need in this country today is the improvement of the 
administration of justice”. 

On this Seventy-fifth Anniversary we can look kack 
with pride upon our service in improving the adminis- 
tration of justice. 

Our service to the public has related to many other 
matters of vital importance to our country, including 
our fight, fifteen years ago, to prevent the packing of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, and our pres- 
ent fight to protect the rights of the American people 
from the threatened encroachment by treaties and 
executive agreements. 

Oh, yes, we have also been of service to ourselves— 
to the members of the legal profession. And the most 
important part of that service to ourselves is the indirect 
result of our service to all the people. If we keep up 
our service to all the people, we need not worry much 
about our public relations, for as the Lord said unto 
Cain (Genesis, fourth chapter, seventh verse): “If thou 
doest well, shalt thou not be accepted?” 


Charles A. Beardsley 


1939-1940 
Oakland, California 


= back across the forty years of my member- 
ship in the American Bar Association, four episodes 
stand out vividly. 

The first is that of a slender young man by the name 
of Reginald Heber Smith, leading a symposium on the 
subject of legal aid in the old Shubert Theatre in St. 
Louis at the 1920 meeting. It was the first time that the 
idea of a clear social opportunity as a national objec- 
tive, big enough and practical enough to challenge the 
organized Bar of America, had ever been presented in 
my hearing. 

The second is the assembly of the visiting American 
and Canadian lawyers in Westminster Hall in London 
in 1924. Lord Chancellor Haldane said, ‘Hamilton had 
not the genius to keep out of the American Constitu- 
tion the unwritten Constitution of England.”” He added 
that in his view the event of 1776 was fortunate. “It has 
done more to join both countries than any other event 
in history, and here in this hall of great memories, the 
home of common pleas and exchequer, is a fitting 
place to afford a heartfelt welcome.” 

The third takes me to the laying of the cornerstone 
of the United States Supreme Court Building in Octo- 
ber, 1932. Guy A. Thompson, President of the Associa- 
tion, in his opening address said: “It will be a monu- 
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ment to Justice; justice which every human being 
yearns for and which is the right of all. ... This will 
be her temple. Here her shrine will be. Here she shall 
abide. Year following year, and century following 
century, ambitious Youth shall look upon this stately 
building and rejoice that the paths of opportunity are 
here kept open equally to all. Upon it weak and weary 
Age shall gaze and be content, for it shall know that 
the Lord has built this house and that His justice reigns 
therein.” And when, after fifty centuries shall have 
gone, some inquisitive archeologist from the Orient, 
or the Near East, or from another planet, shall peer 
into the chamber of the cornerstone, and exultantly 
draw out the crumbling parchments bearing the elo- 
quent words of Chief Justice Hughes and John W. 
Davis, we venture to hope that the lofty sentiments 
cached there may have proved as enduring as the 
stone by which they were enclosed. 

And finally, I remember Sir Norman Birkett, at 
Indianapolis in 1941, as he delivered his moving ad- 
dress of pure friendship and charm, on the subject, 
“The Ties That Bind”. 

“I can only hope”, he said, “that when the dark 
clouds which cover the world today are rolled away, 
as they will be, we shall have a triumphant celebration 
together of the triumph of these principles of justice, of 
freedom and of equality which we as lawyers have a 
special mission to defend.” 

We consigned him then to a starlit sky to wing his 
way through a girdle of peril which encircled his home 
city, where carnage and death seemed to be having 
their way. Our hearts were lifted in prayer and hope 
for his safety. 


Jacob M. Lashly 


1940-194] 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Pe. our national lawyers’ organization “come of 
age’’? 

Seventy-five years ago, seventy-five lawyers from 
twenty States met at Saratoga Springs to establish 
“an American Bar Association”. Their invitation stated, 
“a body of delegates representing the profession in 
all parts of the country ... might be not only a pleas- 
ant thing for those taking part in it, but of great service 
in helping to assimilate the laws of the different States, 
in extending the benefits of true reforms and in pub- 
lishing the failure of unsuccessful experiments in 
legislation”. 

Ambitious? 

hat meeting created the American Bar Association. 
Its declared object was “to advance the science of 
jurisprudence, promote the administration of justice 
and uniformity of legislation throughout the Union, up- 
hold the honor of the profession of the law, and en- 
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courage cordial intercourse among the members of tie 
American Bar”. 

Exciting? 

After ten annual meetings at Saratoga Springs, a 
member declared, ‘We come here for two purposes: 
One to get the benefit of the waters and see our friends, 
and visit the greatest watering place in the world, and 
the other is to take in the advantages of the American 
Bar Association.” (11 A.B.A. Rep. 89 (1888)). 

Interesting emphasis on water? 

Nearly half a century after its creation, the Associa- 
tion set up, in 1936, the “body of delegates’’, mentioned 
in the call to create the Association. In 1950 the Asso- 
ciation took definite action to co-ordinate, in fact, the 
activities of the local, state and national units of the 
organized Bar. 

Radicals in control? 

Seventy-five years after its birth, our Association will 
have caused ground to be broken for the building of 
“a World Center—dedicated to the public good—for 
study of the development of constitutional government 
and the practical workings of the representative sys- 
tem—to develop better laws—to preserve and main- 
tain liberty under law—a service for all people, their 
government and their courts.” 

Have we not come of age? 


George M. Morris 


1942-1943 
Washington, D. C. 


em of the Association’s most valuable relation- 
ships has been the attendance at its Annual Meetings, 
when possible, of a leader of the Bench or Bar of Eng- 
land. There can be no doubt of the inestimable good 
that has come from the establishment of this note- 
worthy custom. 

The first distinguished guest of the English Bench 
was Lord Chief Justice Russell and his coming was in 
this wise: One day in the spring of 1895, at the office 
of Francis Rawle (President in 1903, one of the founders) 
there was handed to him a large brown envelope ad- 
dressed to ‘Thomas Rawle, Esq.” and in the corner a 
rather illegible signature which turned out to be ‘’Rus- 
sel of Kn’’. It contained an address which he had made 
to some law school or Inn of Court on Legal Education, 
in which he spoke with high approval of the work of 
the American Bar Association on legal education. Mr. 
Rawle, who was then Treasurer of the Association, was 
of the opinion that “that gentleman will come over here 
if we invite him”. He saw Mr. James C. Carter, then t! 
President, who rather discouraged him and the matter 
went over until Mr. Moorfield Storey became Presi 
dent, at which time Rawle took the matter up with hi: 
and an invitation was sent in 1896. 

The Lord Chief Justice wrote or cabled to Mr. Cart 
inquiring whether the Association was one of sufficien! 
dignity to warrant his acceptance. Mr. Carter's reply 
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was yes. Then the Lord Chief Justice wrote to ask what 
his subject should be. Mr. Carter and Mr. Rawle met 
at dinner and at that time it was suggested that, “if he 
could give time enough to say the last word on it, 
there is no possible subject for him to talk on except 
‘International Arbitration’. Mr. Carter so cabled him. 
It resulted in a great oration and Mr. James M. Beck 
(himself a real orator) stated it was one of the four 
great orations that he had ever heard. 

Lord Russell, when he came to this country, was 
joined on his ship by Mr. Rawle, who took him off on a 
tug and steamed up to Tarrytown, New York, where 
he stayed with Mr. Henry Villard. A large party dined 
with him that night. 

Mr. Pierpont Morgan then took the party up the river 
on his yacht, the Corsair, to Kingston, where a train 
with a special car was stopped by Mr. Chauncey De- 
pew, who was with the party and they then journeyed 
on to Saratoga. 

The stage was set at Saratoga with Lord Russell, 
Mr. James C. Carter and Mr. Edward J. Phelps (Presi- 
dent in 1881); the three protagonists in the Seal Fish- 
eries case. Lord Russell had the opportunity to say 
the last word. 

That was the beginning of the American Bar Associ- 
ation’s entertaining the representatives of the Bench 
and Bar of England, and there can be no doubt that 
this has brought our countries much closer together 
and we all know that it has been a very important 
factor in the maintaining of good Anglo-American 
relations. 


~ 
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Joseph W. Henderson 


1943-1944 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


As the American Bar Association approaches its 
Diamond Jubilee, I feel that we can with satisfaction 
look over its past activities and appreciate that our 
organization has meant much in the development of 
the activities of America. Today the lawyers of Amer- 
ica, as expressed through the American Bar Associa- 
tion, are playing a great part in the formulation of 
ideas and plans for a more complete development of 
America and its fundamental principles of jurispru- 
dence, with a proper application of those principles to 
the everyday activities of the people of America. 

The Association has been recognized for its great 
worth, and I am happy that we can have its Diamond 
Jubilee celebrated by an issuance of a special postage 
stamp commemorating this anniversary. I appreciate, 
as I know the Association does, this co-operation of the 
’ostmaster General, to whom I made my request. 

I shall ever be grateful to the members of the Asso- 
ation who made it possible for me to serve as Presi- 
ent during 1945-46. The recognition afforded me in 
Lurope in the spring of 1946 will ever be remembered 


my 
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by me as an indication of the esteem felt by the law- 
yers and the authorities of European countries for the 
lawyers of America. Mr. Tappan Gregory and I re- 
ceived courtesies everywhere we travelled as repre- 
sentatives for the Bar of America. And, in my present 
work in the United States Senate, I find many mani- 
festations of the confidence of legislators in the work 
and expressions of the Association. 

Having been President of the Association, I am con- 
stantly reminded that in every important piece of legis- 
lation that comes before the Senate, I must remember 
that friends of mine all over America are interested 
in the position I take. 

I recognize a feeling of responsibility to the lawyers * 
of America. 

Right recently I have had occasion to spend a good 
many hours with representatives of the Association, 
and it has been a real pleasure to work again with 
men who have the highest ideals for American juris- 
prudence. It is a pleasure to hear continually from my 
old associates of the American Bar, and to feel that I 
have their assistance in my present activities. My re- 
gards and best wishes to every one of them. 


[A tribute to Senator Smith, who died on June 26, 
appears on page 695 of this issue. ] 


Willis Smith 


1945-1946 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


O, a wall of the Archives Building appear these 
significant words, “History Is Prologue”. Those who 
have had the good fortune to participate actively in the 
accomplishments of the American Bar Association can 
only echo those words. Each year of endeavor has 
brought new and greater opportunities and greater 
and more lasting results in improvement of the admin- 
istration of justice, in the maintenance of our form of 
government, in the public service which can be ren- 
dered only through the organized efforts of the Bench 
and Bar. To an astounding degree those efforts are 
multiplied and augmented by the work of devoted 
members of the state and local associations. It will be 
a rash person who can predict the cumulative effects 
of the unselfish service rendered for the public good. 

Building on a developing past, delving for solutions 
of problems through intensive and unending research, 
fortified by constructive solutions of highly practical 
and trained men, we cannot set our sights too high for 
the future of the American Bar Association. That the 
necessary tools will be supplied, that the manpower 
will be available, that the devotion will be manifested, 
is assured. 

Robert Frost said— 


Two roads diverged in a wood, and I— 

I took the one less travelled by, 

And that has made all the difference. 

Thousands of men who took the road to bar associa- 
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tion work have realized the difference in their lives and 
the fullness of them, in the friendships made and kept, 
in the satisfaction of participation in a humble way in 
magnificent work, in the making of history only a 
prologue to the success of the timeless aspirations of 
men, of self-government and justice. 


Carl B. Rix 


1946-1947 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


This year the American Bar Association proudly 
celebrates its Diamond Jubilee. Much has happened in 
the world during the last seventy-five years. The prog- 
ress in science, in industry, and in social, economic 
and political developments has never been equaled 
in any other like period of human history. Lawyers 
have had to reorient their thinking in order to adapt 
and expand the law to meet new conditions and at the 
same time retain their individual liberty. 

Obviously the lawyers of America could not have 
met this challenge as individuals. But through the or- 
ganized Bar—local and state—acting under the leader- 
ship of the American Bar Association, much has been 
accomplished. In its devotion both to individual liberty 
and to the public good there is no organization like the 
American Bar Association anywhere else in the world. 
Moreover, our Association stands as the recognized 
agency for initiating and carrying forward programs 
to improve the administration of justice, to maintain an 
independent Bench and Bar, to adopt higher profes- 
sional standards, to advance legal education and to 
encourage lawyers to devote at least part of their time 
for the public good. 

Our work in behalf of these objectives is by no 
means finished. It will never be finished. Our efforts 
must and will continue. The maintenance of liberty 
under law requires “eternal vigilance”. Throughout 
history—and it will always be so—men seek domina- 
tion over the lives and freedoms of other men and 
devise new and plausible reasons for attempting such 
domination—as for example by asserting it is for the 
common good, or to meet some so-called national 
emergency. The only effective bulwark against such 
threats of domination is an independent Bench and 
Bar. In many countries today the courts and the Bar 
are mere instrumentalities of executive power. 

Always as in the past—so in the future—the Ameri- 
can Bar Association will perform its greatest service 
by standing firm—whatever the events or conditions— 
in maintaining the independence of the judiciary and 
the independence of the Bar. All other considerations 
are secondary. For without this independence men 
have no assurance of justice and it is justice of which 
men most stand in need. 

As early as 1615 Sir John Davies foresaw the impor- 
tance of justice when he said in the preface to his 
reports: 
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All men at all times and in all places do stand in need of Ju ; 
and of Law, which is the rule of Justice, and of the interpreters ond 
ministers of the Law, which give life and motion unto Justice 


Frank E. Holman 


1948-1949 
Seattle, Washington 


ii American Bar Association has a record of sub- 
stantial achievement in public service. It has con- 
tributed much to the improvement of the administra- 
tion of justice in the United States, in increasing re- 
quirements of legal education for admission to the Bar 
and in establishing high standards of professional con- 
duct for the Bench and Bar. It has recognized the 
obligation to provide without cost legal services to the 
poor and to those of modest incomes at a cost within 
their means by encouraging the extension of legal 
aid and of lawyer referral service plans throughout the 
country. It is sponsoring through its Committee on 
American Citizenship and in co-operation with state 
and local committees an intensive program of educa- 
tion in the duties and obligations of citizenship and in 
promoting a greater understanding of the fundamental 
principles of our Constitution and the basic freedoms it 
guarantees. It has made great strides in promoting 
postlegal education and in advancing the interests of 
the profession. Regional meetings are bringing the 
national bar program closer to members of the Bar 
throughout the country. 

Each lawyer must be aware of and discharge his 
own obligation to the profession and to the public to 
preserve the professional status we enjoy. This can 
best be achieved through membership and participa- 
tion in the work of the American Bar Association and 
of his state and local associations. Through co-ordina 
tion of the activities of the various bar associations on 
a national, state and local level, it is possible to bring 
about a greater unification of effort and achievement 
of the objectives of the entire organized Bar. 

Past accomplishments should serve to inspire us to 
greater service in the future. With its ever increasing 
membership and the facilities to be provided at the 
new American Bar Center in Chicago, its wider influ 
ence and greater capacity to advance the public good 
are assured. 


Harold J. Gallagher 


1949-1950 
New York, New York 


iw American Bar Association is celebrating iis 
Diamond Jubilee; but factually only seventeen years 
have passed-since its reorganization in Boston. Only 
then did our Association achieve its goal of becomins 
the spokesman for the American lawyer. Through ou 
House of Delegates, with its members representing al! 
state bar associations and certain other association: 
we represent and therefore can speak for more than 
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150,000 lawyers. 

Since the United States became a nation, the Amer- 
iccn lawyer individually has played a prominent role 
in all our governments, local, state and national. Only 
in ihe last few years, however, through the American 
Bar Association, have American lawyers been able 
to assert their united strength nationally. 

The American Bar Association repeatedly is called 
upon by congressional committees, the executive 
branch of our Government, as well as by the United 
States Supreme Court, to study, advance ideas, draft 
legislation and make recommendations in connection 
with legislation, judicial administration and on mat- 
ters of public concern. 

There are those who will agree with me when I say 
regardless of what we hear in criticism of our profes- 
sion, we have grown in power, influence and prestige. 

Today it is recognized that our bar associations have 
aright to make recommendations which are generally 
welcomed by officials, state and national. The public 
gives careful consideration to our expressions. I per- 
sonally have never heard the American Bar Associa- 
tion or a state bar association accused of having acted 
except fairly, conscientiously and in the public good. 

One of our declared objects set forth in the Constitu- 
tion of the American Bar Association is “To apply its 
[the Association's] knowledge and experience in the 
field of the law to the promotion of the public good.” 

We must enthusiastically and aggressively live up 
to this object. We should express ourselves on matters 
affecting the welfare of the American people. We must 
be strong-hearted and aggressive and fight for the 
things which we believe advance the public good. We 
must without hesitation courageously oppose to the 
utmost any infringement by group or government upon 
the rights and privileges of the American citizen. 

The law has been referred to as the American pro- 
fession. Because of his training and experience and 
familiarity with government the lawyer is best 
equipped to know and understand the effect of pro- 
grams, policies and laws. 

The American lawyer is engaged in the one public 
profession. If this is not true, then there is no one to 
speck for our people who must go unrepresented. We 
should each be proud of the achievements of our Asso- 
ciation. We should be willing to assume our responsi- 
bility in carrying on the program of the American Bar 
Association, which speaks and acts for our profession 
and stands for the things which we know are vital to 
our nation’s welfare. 

For the good of our country, for the good of the things 
we old dear, we must, without fear and in sacrifice of 
our iime and talents, be ever ready, personally and as 
an organization, to protect American rights and thus 
live up to the highest traditions of our profession. 


Cocy Fowler 


1950-195] 
Tama, Florida 
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= than a year out of office, I am still in the process 
of catching my breath, getting back into the practice 
of law and admiring the excellent conduct in office of 
my successor, Bob Storey. 

Many years ago I was impressed with the fact that 
most of the major accomplishments of the American 
Bar Association each year are the result of ground- 
work previously laid. An excellent example is the 
development of the new headquarters building, now 
a major project. The Board of Governors started rais- 
ing money some years ago. A large amount of time 
was devoted to the search for a site. Then came the so- 
called Committee of Seven and their recommendation 
approved by the House of Delegates at San Francisco 
that the present site be chosen. President Storey has 
developed a strong committee organization for plan- 
ning and erecting the buildings and raising necessary 
funds. On him and his immediate successor, Bill 
Jameson, will fall most of the construction details, 
equipping the structures and moving in. It will be 
for Mr. Jameson's successors to have full enjoyment 
of the fruits of the labors of so many years and so many 
people. Each of several Presidents may think that his 
year represented the greatest contribution to the net 
result. The truth is, of course, that each one performed 
an essential part. The same is true of most Associa- 
tion projects of major consequence. 

The American Bar Center represents one of the land- 
marks in the history of the Association, holding forth 
unlimited possibilities for the development of the 
organized Bar and the increase of its influence. Right 
now I am much impressed by the manner in which 
Bob Storey is advancing the cause. 

My message to the Association and its members on 
the occasion of this Diamond Jubilee celebration is 
(1) that the policy of long-term planning be continued 
and emphasized; (2) that the personnel base be broad- 
ened so that more and more people are called upon 
to do important jobs; (3) that the younger members be 
encouraged, by giving positions of importance and 
responsibility to the men trained in the American Law 
Student Association and the Junior Bar Conference; 
(4) that constant study be given to the membership 
problem to the end that it may be solved, by the group 
plan or otherwise, and (5) that each judicial circuit be 
encouraged to continue recommending its best men 
for the Board of Governors. The present level is very 
high. 

The persons in charge of arranging the Diamond 
Jubilee in Boston are more than meeting their respon- 
sibility. May the members of the Association do their 
part equally well, by attending in record-breaking 
numbers. 


Howard L. Barkdull 


1951-1952 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Association To Have Permanent Chicago Home 


by Harold L. Reeve « of the Illinois Bar (Chicago) 


= After years of effort by a great 
many of the members of the official 
family of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, an American Bar Center is 
about to be erected in Chicago to 
serve the lawyers of America in new 
and enlarged activities. Without cost 
to the Association, a site has been 
acquired on the Midway in Chicago 
which takes in all of the street front- 
age between Woodlawn and Univer- 
sity Avenues. Plans have been com- 
pleted for the construction of a 





Headquarters of the American Bar Association, 1140 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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building, part of which will house 
the offices of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation and its related organizations 
and part of which will be devoted to 
research projects of importance to 
the Bar and to the public. A program 
for raising the necessary funds to 
complete the project is well under 
way. 

For many years the offices of the 
American Bar Association have been 
located at 1140 North Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, in what at one time 





was a private residence. The building 
never was well adapted to office pur- 
poses and has long been overcrowded 
and outgrown. Various activities of 
the Association have had to be 
housed in rented quarters. The edi- 
torial staff of the American Bar As- 
sociation JOURNAL functions from 
another ancient, converted private 
house, also ill adapted to office use. 
Other activities of the Association are 
carried on from rented office space. 
Related organizations have func- 
tioned from a variety of other tem- 
porary quarters. It has long been 
apparent that the problem of ade- 
quate Headquarters Offices for the 
American Bar Association requires 
permanent solution. 

Much more important, each suc- 
ceeding administration of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association has realized that 
the future activities of American 
lawyers must respond to public and 
professional responsibilities far be- 
yond the immediate needs of a bar 
association and far beyond the lim- 
ited activities that heretofore have 
been possible. In May, the directors 
of the American Bar Foundation 
formally approved appointment of a 
Foundation Committee on Library 
and Research Planning, composed of 
John C. Cooper, of New Jersey, 
Chairman, Dean Albert J. Harno, of 
Illinois, Vice Chairman, Chief Jus- 
tice Arthur T. Vanderbilt of New 
Jersey, Associate Justice Robert H. 
Jackson of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and Carl B. Rix, of 
Wisconsin. The establishment of the 
American Bar Foundation and its 
distinguished Research Committee, 
and the problems in their sphicre, 
have added emphasis to the fact t':at 
a suitable place to be the real cen cr 
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This is a photograph of the model of the American Bar Center now under construction in Chicago. 





of the activities of American lawyers 
must be provided. 

In carrying out such a program, 
the first practical decision required 
was where a suitable center for such 
operations should be permanently 
established. After investigation, con- 
sideration and debate, the House of 
Delegates decided upon Chicago, 
where the Headquarters Office long 
has been located. Then came the 
question, where in Chicago? For 
several years a committee labored 
diligently on the problem of locating 
a suitable site upon which a building 
could be erected or finding a suitable 
existing building which might be 
purchased. Many possibilities were 
found, examined and rejected. Fi- 
nally a solution appeared during the 
presidency of Howard L. Barkdull. 
T\e University of Chicago indicated 
to him a willingness to furnish free 
of cost a suitable tract of land, pro- 
Ved that it be occupied for the 
P ‘rposes served by the American Bar 
‘sociation and improved in a man- 
hr not inconsistent with the general 
improvements of the University, and 


provided that the University have 
the first right to purchase the build- 
ing to be erected on the site at its 
then value, in the event that at some 
time in the future the Association 
should decide to move elsewhere. 

The details of such a transaction 
were worked out and at the meeting 
of the House of Delegates held in 
San Francisco on September 16, 1952, 
a resolution was adopted providing 
for acceptance of the offer of the 
University of Chicago to give to the 
American Bar Association a tract of 
land facing the Midway on East 60th 
Street in Chicago, extending from 
Woodlawn Avenue on the east to 
University Avenue on the west. The 
tract takes in the full block between 
those streets and has 361 feet of 
frontage on 60th Street directly 
across the Midway from Rockefeller 
Chapel. The land has a depth of 180 
feet to an alley and contains approxi- 
mately 65,000 square feet. 

In order to make the project most 
effective, the American Bar Founda- 
tion was organized and incorporated 
under the laws of Illinois as a “not for 


profit” corporation. The Foundation 
has broad powers to carry on educa- 
tional, literary, scientific and chari- 
table work, both directly and by the 
application of assets to the use of the 
American Bar Association. The mem- 
bers of the American Bar Foundation 
are the persons who from time to 
time are members of the Board of 
Governors of the American Bar As- 
sociation. The officers of the Ameri- 
can Bar Foundation are the same 
persons who are the President, Chair- 
man of the House of Delegates, Secre- 
tary, and Treasurer of the American 
Bar Association. The Foundation di- 
rectors are the officers and three mem- 
bers of the Board of Governors, who 
constitute the Executive Committee 
of the Foundation. The Executive 
Committee consists of Allan H. W. 
Higgins, Chairman, Donald A. Fink- 
beiner and Ross L. Malone, Jr. 

The committees which have had 
general responsibility for developing 
the project are committees of the 
American Bar Foundation, and are, 
first and over all, the Building Com- 
mittee, consisting of Messrs. Higgins 
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(Chairman), Finkbeiner and Ma- 
lone. Under their direction other 
necessary committees have been func- 
tioning. They are (1) Committee on 
Acquisition of Site, consisting of 
Harold L. Reeve, Chairman, Andrew 
J. Dallstream, Dwight H. Green, Al- 
bert J. Harno, and Forest D. Sief- 
kin; (2) Committee on Plans, Speci- 
fications and Construction, consist- 
ing of Roy E. Willy, Chairman, 
Harold L. Reeve, and Sylvester C. 
Smith, Jr.; (3) Finance Committee, 
consisting of George M. Morris, 
Chairman, Herbert W. Clark, Harold 
J. Gallagher, Albert J. Harno, Har- 
old L. Reeve, and W. E. Stanley. 
The plans for the building were 
prepared by the architectural firm 
of Holabird & Root & Burgee, of 


Chicago. Plans, specifications and de- 
tailed working drawings were ap- 
proved and submitted to a number 
of building contractors for the taking 
of bids. 

The American Bar Foundation, on 
July 7, announced the award of the 
building contract to the Turner Con- 
struction Company of Chicago and 
New York. Its bid for the general 
contract was approximately $1,500- 
000. The cost of the Bar Center, 
including equipment and beginning 
operating costs, has been estimated 
at $2,000,000. 

Actual construction began last 
month and the new building is to be 
completed within a year. Tentative 
plans are to dedicate the Center in 
connection with the 1954 Annual 


Meeting to be held in Chicago. 

The program for the Americ 
Bar Center is moving towards ‘5 
final goal, secure in the belief t) it 
the lawyers of America will make 
possible its completion. Preliminary 
returns from the financial campaign 
now under way indicate that the 
response from the lawyers of Ameii- 
ca to the request for financial sup- 
port for the new Center will assure 
its completion. The American Bar 
Center, when completed, will serve 
not alone as a functional headquar- 
ters for the American Bar Association 
and its numerous affliated groups, 
but also as a center for legal research 
and achievement, operating for the 
mutual benefit of both the members 
of the profession and the nation. 


Have You Made Your Contribution 


to the American Bar Center Fund? 


by George Maurice Morris + Chairman of the Finance Committee of the American Bar Foundation 


® Do the lawyers of our country 
have ‘“‘what it takes”? No, not money, 
but the vision to see what money can 
buy and the time to persuade each 
other to buy it ? 

Several hundred of us, working on 
the American Bar Center Fund Cam- 
paign Team, are in the process of 
getting an afhrmative answer. 

One of the interesting features of 
this experience is that there is no 
presently discernible evidence that 
geographical location has anything 
to do with the answer. So-called “ur- 
ban” and “rural” contrasts are not 
yet, at least, traceable. ‘““The South” 
is no better or worse than “the 
North”, “the West”, or “the East”. 
Thus far it appears that in every 
section of the country where our col- 
leagues have the time and energy to 
devote themselves to the task of per- 
sonally asking for contributions, we 
get them. 
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The lawyers in an important city 
in the Central South oversubscribed 
their quota for their whole area at 
a single meeting of a selected group. 
In another city of 400,000 popu- 
lation, the Director for that area 
walked into the office of every lawyer 
he could find and has gone 50 per 
cent over his quota. He is his own 
one-man committee. 

Several county bar associations 
have subscribed in excess of the 
quotas assigned to their respective 
counties. Subscriptions have come 
from a surprising number of individ- 
uals, when personally asked, who 
are not members of the American 
Bar Association. Title companies, 
banks, trust companies, book pub- 
lishers, and other business concerns, 
have been making sizeable gifts in 
token of their economic interest or 
in accordance with the number of 
lawyers in their employ. 


We have had reported virtually no 
resistance to the idea of having 
adequate housing for our nation- 
al bar organization and _ affliated 
groups. We have heard men talking 
in terms approaching the lyrical with 
respect to what research, under the 
direction of experienced lawyers, can 
accomplish for the public good. We 
have heard applauded, by everyone 
who has ever undertaken _biblio- 
graphical research on his own, the 
idea that there will be collected, clas- 
sified and indexed in one place the 
vast amount of ephemeral material 
published in the field of the law, 
which it has been so difficult to hold 
onto and to catalogue. 

A difficulty, characteristic of na- 
tion-wide solicitations, has been the 
inability of many individuals to de- 
termine the extent of their own ‘reé- 
sponsibility”. This is a hard ques 
tion upon which to give universal 
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advice. It may be of some value to 
report, however, that as of this writ- 
inv, the average gift which the do- 
nors are making is approximately 
$131 per contributor. 

There is a reluctance upon the 
part of most people to ask other 
persons for money, no matter how 
noble the cause. There is a reluc- 
tance upon the part of a busy and 
successful man (we have tried to 
build our campaign team out of that 
quality) to put aside what he is do- 
ing, come to your office and ask you 
for money. Yet, literally there are 
thousands of us doing just that. 

If you believe in this stimulating 
American Bar Center project, why 
not call upon the Campaign Direc- 
tor in your community and leave 
him a little breathless with the line, 
“Here is my contribution. It oc- 
curred to me that you might be too 
busy calling on other prospects to 
get around to me’? Then be careful 
—you may be hugged. 

Incidentally, if you have an urge 
to spread happiness to an even 
greater degree, why not make that 
call, check in hand, before the Dia- 
mond Jubilee Meeting in Boston? If 
every member of the American Bar 
Association will sign his pledge be- 


From the Lawyers of the Future 


=" Embryonic as we of the American 
Law Student Association are in the 
alfairs of the legal profession, we can 
appreciate the honor due an organi- 
zation now celebrating its seventy- 
filth year of public service. We, 
herefore, pay tribute to the Amer- 
ican Bar Association at its Diamond 
Jubilee. 


Che very existence of the Ameri- 
cin Law Student Association is proof 
o| the high purposes of the American 
Par Association. Because leaders of 
the organized Bar foresaw that legal 
©‘ucation encompasses the inculca- 

m of professional responsibility 

well as technical training, they 

‘ovided the opportunity in 1949 for 


American Bar Center 





Officials of the American Bar Foundation and the University of Chicago inspect 
architect's model of the new American Bar Center as bids were opened in Chicago, 
June 29. Left to right: President Robert G. Storey; Chancellor Lawrence A. Kimpton 
of the University of Chicago; William J. Jameson, President-Nominee of the American 
Bar Association, George Maurice Morris, Chairman of the Finance Committee of the 
Foundation, and Allan H. W. Higgins, Chairman of the Executive and Building Com- 
mittees of the Foundation. 





fore that time the American Bar 
Center will be paid for. And remem- 
ber, these contributions are tax-de- 


the creation of the American Law 
Student Association. 

From this beginning, it has grown 
to an organization with affiliated 
student bar associations in 108 of the 
123 approved law schools, represent- 
ing approximately 35,000 law stu- 
dents. Throughout this period of 
magnificent growth, the American 
Bar Association has provided genu- 
ine support and guidance. Most re- 
cently it has entered a program of 
“Interaction” with the A.L.S.A. As 
a part of this project, law students 
are now rendering services to several 
American Bar Association Sections 


and Committees, and additional ac- 
tivities have been planned for next 
year. 


ductible under a formal and specific 
ruling of the Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau. 


As an immediate consequence, 
these Sections and Committees are 
receiving valuable assistance. How- 
ever, the ultimate result will be the 
entrance into practice of law gradu- 
ates who are conscious of their pro- 
fessional obligations and schooled in 
the activities of the organized Bar. 

It is not unreasonable to expect 
that these law students, favored with 
participation in the A.L.S.A., will be 
among the leaders of the American 
Bar Association in the next seventy- 
five years. That this is possible is a 
tribute to the American Bar Asso- 
ciation. 

Patrick D. KELLEY 
President of the American Law Stu- 
dent Association. 
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Simeon E. Baldwin: 


Father of the American Bar Association 


by Frederick H. Jackson + Assistant Professor of History, University of Illinois 


® Who was Simeon E. Baldwin? A New Englander with prominent forebears, a fond 
husband and father and family man, and a respected civic leader of great ability and 
integrity. 

And more—a multisided practicing lawyer, law school administrator and teacher, 
author in many fields, gifted speaker, Chief Justice of the Connecticut Supreme Court 
and Governor of Connecticut. But much more: He was a noble Spartan spirit who 
believed that the boon of education imposed upon the recipient the duty of public 
service, which all his long life and in spite of personal crosses and disappointments, 
he ceaselessly and faithfully endeavored to discharge. “In sum, he was one of the 
last representatives of the tradition of broad, humane interests, a tradition that 
Benjamin Franklin and Thomas Jefferson best exemplify in America." This was the 
man whose vision foresaw the potential benefits to the Bench and Bar and the great 
opportunity for public service of a national association of American lawyers whose 
prodigious efforts “drafted the Constitution, guided the first steps, selected the first 
officers, saw to its routine on the Executive Committee, and until his presidency of the 
Association thirteen years later, and even afterwards, was the chief source of its 





projects’. 


This was the father of the American Bar Association, Simeon E. Baldwin. 





® 1953, the seventy-filth anniversary 
of the American Bar Association, is 
an appropriate time to look back to 
the origins of the great guild of the 
legal profession and to the man who 
was chiefly responsible for creating it. 
For the American Bar Association 
was principally the product of a 
single individual, Simeon E. Bald- 
win. At the time, he was a capable 
lawyer in New Haven, Connecticut, 
teaching and helping to administer 
the Yale Law School, as well as writ- 
ing a considerable amount on various 
aspects of law and legal education. 

For many years city, county and 
state bar associations had existed in 
the United States. Baldwin saw the 
need, however, for a national asso- 
ciation of lawyers to work for uni- 
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form laws in the various states, to 
raise and make more equal the stand- 
ards for admission to the Bar, and 
to promote in general the interests 
of the profession. 

The first indication that he was 
thinking of such an association ap- 
peared in the fall of 1877 when he 
asked the opinion of his college class- 
mate, Anthony Higgins, a practicing 
lawyer in Wilmington, Delaware, as 
to the need for a national association. 
Higgins replied that such an organi- 
zation would serve a most useful pur- 
pose, especially with respect to law 
reform.! 

Soon thereafter Baldwin proceeded 
with great dexterity to establish the 
organization. He placed his ideas be- 
fore the Connecticut Bar Association, 


and in February, 1878, was appointed 
with Governor Hubbard and Wil- 
liam Hamersley, a prominent lawyer, 
to correspond with other state bar 
associations regarding the formation 
of a national society.? The results of 
their inquiries were sufficiently en- 
couraging for them to issue on June | 
a printed letter signed by fourteen 
prominent lawyers from various parts 
of the country. This called for an 
informal meeting at Saratoga, New 
York, in August, 1878, to discuss the 
feasibility of establishing a national 
bar association. This letter of invita- 
tion was sent to a selected group of 
lawyers in each state, and the recip- 
ients were requested to send their 
views to Simeon E. Baldwin.’ 

The Saratoga meeting was held, 
and the American Bar Association 
was successfully launched. As Profes- 
sor James Grafton Rogers said many 
years later of Baldwin’s relations with 
the new organization: 

The Bar Association was his individ: 

ual creation. He enlisted the fourteen 

leaders who signed the call for its 
initial session, selected the names to 
whom the call was sent, mailed it and 
received the replies. He drafted the 

Constitution, guided the first steps, 

selected the first officers, saw to its 

routine on the Executive Committee, 





1. Anthony Higgins to Simeon E. Baldwin, C 
tober 16, 1877. This and other manuscript sources 
noted are in the Baldwin Collection, Yale Univers 
Library. 

2. William Hamersley to Simeon E. Baldw 
February 20, 1878. 

3. A copy of this letter is in the Baldwin © 
lection. 
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ind until his presidency thirteen years 
later, and even afterwards, was the 
hief source of its projects. Its printed 
records are full of reports and papers 
rom his busy hands. America owes a 
vast amount of designing to a grave 
ittle man from New Haven consumed 
with a passion for work. 


Distinguished Career Included 
Politics and Service as Judge 
What manner of man was Simeon 
Eben Baldwin? He was born into one 
of the most prominent Connecticut 
families, his great-grandfather being 
Roger Sherman, one of Connecticut's 
distinguished patriots of the revolu- 
tionary period, and his father, Roger 
Sherman Baldwin, governor of the 
state (1844-1846) and United States 
Senator (1847-1851). Baldwin was the 
youngest of nine children and was 
duly graduated from Yale College in 
1861 as were all his elder brothers 
before him. He took top honors in 
his studies and won prizes for public 
speaking and English composition. 
Since his poor eyesight prevented 
him from serving in the Civil War, 
he was able to continue with his legal 
education at Yale and Harvard im- 
mediately following undergraduate 
days. His study of law, however, was 
interrupted by his father’s death 
early in 1863. Returning to New 
Haven from Cambridge, Baldwin es- 
tablished his practice, which steadily 
increased until by 1893, when he left 
the practice of law, he was one of the 
most distinguished lawyers in the 
state.5 He specialized in corporation 
law and was Connecticut counsel for 
the New York and New England 
Railroad. He abandoned the practice 
of law in 1893 to become a justice on 
the supreme court of his state. 
Besides his professional activities 
during this thirty-year period, Bald- 
win entered energetically into local 
and state politics. He served as city 
councilman and later alderman, each 
for two-year periods, but was unsuc- 
ce sful in his later bids for the United 
Siites District Attorneyship for Con- 
neticut and for judge of the United 
States District Court for Connecticut. 
In 1884 he made perhaps the most 
i) portant political decision of his 
lie when he bolted the Republican 
Party in protest against the nomina- 


tion of James G. Blaine for the presi- 
dency. As a consequence Baldwin 
emerged as leader of the dissident 
group and became president of the 
Connecticut Independent Republi- 
cans. By 1888 he was'a Democrat and 
soon thereafter became first president 
of a state Democratic club which 
he organized. When his party won 
control of the state government in 
1892, Baldwin was nominated for the 
Connecticut Supreme Court and up- 
on his acceptance of the position was 


removed from politics until his re-' 


tirement from the Bench in 1910. 
While serving on the Bench during 
the second Cleveland administration 
he was prominently mentioned for a 
position on the United States Su- 
preme Court. The Connecticut press, 
Democratic and Republican alike, 
was unanimous in endorsing him, 
but the President appointed someone 
else. (Cleveland had to make three 
appointments before the Senate fi- 
nally confirmed his third nominee.) 
It is interesting to speculate what 
Baldwin’s future might have been 
had he been chosen for this position. 
The man who was finally appointed 
to the Supreme Court, Edward D. 
White, later became Chief Justice. 
At 70 judges are obliged to retire 
in Connecticut, and Baldwin stepped 
down in 1910 as one of the best- 
known and most highly respected 
individuals in the state. During his 
last three years on the Bench he had 
served as Chief Justice. The Demo- 
crats had been out of power in the 
state for fifteen years and were eager- 
ly looking for a gubernatorial candi- 
date. There were signs both within 
the state and without that 1910 
would see a swing to the Democrats. 
Baldwin seemed the answer to the 
prayers of Connecticut Democrats 
and was promptly nominated for 
governor. He ran ahead of his ticket 
and (except for a lone congressman) 
was the only Democrat elected in 
Connecticut that year. Two years 
later he won an even more resound- 
ing victory, carrying into office a 
complete slate of state officials and a 
Democratic Senate. (The House has 
never gone Democratic in Connecti- 
cut since before the Civil War). Bald- 


win’s friends also placec 
in nomination for the p 
the Democratic Conventi 
as a favorite son, but he 
a serious candidate for t 
tion. 

As governor, Baldwin n 
record. He steered throu 
publican-controlled legis 
measures of prime im] 
workmen’s compensation 
act and a public utilities 
act. He found it impossib 
redistricting of the Gen 
bly, a task he had doggedl 
for forty years, and to th 
necticut remains the he 
rotten borough. 

So highly respected w 
that his relations with tl 
can legislators were remat 
The legislative leaders of 
lican party listened to 
tions and in many cases cl 
to meet the governor's 
There was a minimum 
ship during his administ 
except for his failure to 
districting of legislative 
of his major proposals w 
into law. Perhaps anoth 
tion of Baldwin’s fine re 
the Republicans lay in hi: 
similarity to them. He 1 
question a conservative; 
New York Times descri 
1912 as the most conserv. 
crat in an influential po: 

In 1914 Baldwin dec 
for the United States | 
father had been both gx 
senator, and he would h 
following the paternal 
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from following his gr 
Simeon Baldwin, on tl 
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to be, however, for B 
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political career came to < 
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4. James Grafton Rogers, Amer: 
pages 64-65. 

5. Statement of the Honora 
Perry, formerly Secretary of State 
to the writer. 

6. New York Times, Septembe: 
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of men who have achieved as much 
as Baldwin did? Has he done enough 
to merit a biography?” 

But Baldwin accomplished more, 
far more than being an outstanding 
lawyer, judge and governor. All dur- 
ing the years he practiced law and 
served on the judiciary, he also en 
gaged in a variety of other activities. 
To list the more important, he 
taught at the Yale Law School for a 
half 
wrote in various areas of law, legal 
education, history, government and 


century, he researched and 


international affairs. As far as I have 
been able to discover, no one has 
been honored by national or inter- 


national professional societies in 
such a variety of fields as was Bald- 
elected President of 
Bar 


American Social Science Association, 


win. He was 


the American Association, 


American Historical Association, 
American Political Science Associa- 


tion, International Law Association, 
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and the Association of American 
Law Schools. In sum, he was one of 
the last representatives of the tradi- 
broad, humane interests, a 

that 


and Thomas Jefferson best exem 


tion of 
tradition Benjamin Franklin 
plify in America. 

Baldwin wrote innumerable arti- 
cles in the fields represented by each 
of these associations, all of them com- 
petent and a few containing some 
original thought. His books included 
Modern Political Institutions 
(1898), a collection of some of Bald- 
win’s most incisive essays; Jllustra- 
tive Cases on Railroad Law (1896), 


a casebook for use in law school 
The 
(1905), a general survey of the court 
system of the United States; The 
Relations of Education to Citizen- 
ship (1912), a series of lectures de- 
at Yale Baldwin 
stressed the responsibility of the 


classes; American Judictary 


livered in which 


educated man to devote himself to 


public service as well as to private 
gain; Life and Letters of Simeon 
Baldwin (1919), a biography of his 
grandfather compiled from famil 
letters and manuscripts; The Young 
Man and the Law (1920), a guide to 
the youth contemplating a career a 
the Bar 
thinking regarding the 


and the synthesis of his 
legal pro 
1923 (when 


history ot Con 


fession; and finally in 
Baldwin was 83) a 
necticut during the colonial period. 
This was the first section of a co- 
operative multivolumed history of 
the state edited by Norris G. Osborn, 
History of 


graphic Form. 


Connecticut in Mono 


Baldwin's Contribution 
to Yale University 


An interesting facet of Baldwin's 
career during the last third of the 
revolved around 
his relations with the Yale 


School. In 1869 that institution was 


nineteenth century 


Law 


struggling along with one professor 
and a handful of students. When the 
lone teacher died in mid-year, Bald 
Haven 
lawyer, was recruited to conduct the 


win, then a young New 
classes through the rest of the school 
Yale 
the law school at this time but was 


year. considered abandoning 
persuaded by members of the New 
Haven Bar, alumni and others not 
to do so. Instead, a group of three 
New Haven lawyers, including Sim 
Baldwin, agreed to take 
over the school and assume respon 


eon E. 


sibility for operating it. They taught 
the courses, planned the curriculum, 
built up the library and eventually 
secured money for a building. Bald 
win was treasurer of the school for 
over forty years until 1910, when its 
finances were merged with those of 
the university. 

During these years Baldwin made 
a very significant contribution to 
the Yale Law School curriculum and 
incidentally to legal education gen 
erally. In the 1870's at his instance 
graduate work in law intro 
duced at Yale. By taking this ste} 
Baldwin was plowing virgin ground 


was 


for Yale was the first university in 
an English-speaking country to offer 
a four-year course leading to ti 
D.C.L. 


Moreover, it was the fist 
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iversity in the United States to 


" 


fer any degree in law except the 


ccalaureate.? later 


ildwin’s one-time colleague, Wil- 


Many years 
im C. Robinson, assessed his contri- 
ition to legal education as follows: 


[Yale Law 
and di- 


He who controlled its 
School’s] 
rected its development, was Professor 
Baldwin the man who has done 
more to elevate the general standard 
of legal than any other 
person in this country, and who was 
the projector and progenitor of the 
entire system of graduate law instruc- 
tion in the United States. 


academic progress, 


education 


(nother interesting movement in 


hich Baldwin had a_ prominent 
art was the alumni-led struggle to 
Yale 


hands of its minister-presidents and 


wrest control of from the 
clerically dominated governing body. 


he institution was founded by 
Congregational clergymen as a train 
ing school for the ministry. In the 
late decades of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, many alumni felt that Harvard 
was pulling ahead of Yale, and they 
blamed Yale’s slower progress on the 
conservatism of the clergymen who 
had always been presidents of Yale 


and who had controlled its govern- 


ing body as well. After 1872, when 
six elected alumni fellows were 


created as a result of considerable 
pressure by the alumni, the corpora- 
tion of the university consisted of 
the president, ten fellows who had 
always been Congregational minis- 
ters whose residences were in Con- 
necticut, the six alumni trustees and 
the governor and lieutenant gover- 
nor of the state, ex officio. The min- 
isters were clearly in the majority. 
Whenever any criticism of this ar- 
rangement was voiced, the provisions 
of the ancient charter were always 
ited as justification for the status 
uo. The corporation rested peace- 
fully in the belief that it was power- 
ss to alter its composition because 
restrictions in the college charter. 
On the evening of April 25, 1881, 
meon E. Baldwin jolted these gen- 
emen out of their complacency by 
livering an address before the New 
iven Colony Historical Society, in 
iich he re-examined the Yale char- 
and made the startling statement 


that neither the fellows nor the presi- 
dent need be clergymen. After sur 
veying the numerous changes in the 
makeup of the Yale Corporation 
down through the substitution of 
six alumni fellows for state senators 
in 1872, Baldwin concluded: 

No qualifications, as respects eligi- 
bility to the presidency, are, so far as 
I can see, imposed by the existing 
laws, nor any for the position of 

Fellow, except as to the six elected by 

the graduates of the university, who 

must themselves be graduates of one 
of its departments.® 

That Baldwin was writing to clear 
the way for liberalization of the 
membership of the corporation was 


made clear by the concluding para 


graph of his speech: 
If the present ministerial Fellows 
should elect a layman of suitable 


qualifications as one of their associates, 
or a clergyman of another denomina- 
tion, or another State, they would de- 
viate far less from ancient precedent 
than did their predecessors in 1792, 
when they opened their doors to the 
representatives of the State govern- 
ment,10 

Baldwin’s paper created quite a 


stir in alumni and corporation 
circles at Yale. Two of the clerical 
Fellows wrote to Baldwin for 


copies,1. while numerous alumni 
congratulated him, some suggesting 
specific plans for liberalizing the cor- 
poration. In spite of these and other 
efforts, the several vacancies among 
the clerical Fellows during the bal- 
ance of the century continued to be 
filled by Congregational ministers 
residing in Connecticut. 

When the presidency fell vacant 
in 1885, the controversy was rein- 
vigorated, and the proponents of old 
Yale Yale 
place their candidates. After sum- 


and new contended to 
marizing the issues, the Nation con- 


cluded: 
The conservative party may carry their 


point in the election of a new Presi- 
dent, but they will only postpone the 


inevitable. A great modern college 
cannot be permanently conducted 
upon the same lines as a colonial 


divinity school.1!2 


Timothy Dwight was elected, and 


the conservatives remained solidly 


in control. 





Simeon E. Baldwin 





In 1898 Dwight’s announcement 
of his impending retirement. sig- 
naled the renewal of the battle for 
control of Yale. It was rumored that 
fall that the next president would 
be a layman,!% and one of those 
prominently mentioned was Simeon 
E. Baldwin. 
and former students wrote io him 


Several of his friends 


expressing their hope that he would 
be the next president and offering 
their support. Some wrote to the 
newspapers urging his selection. Ear- 
ly in 1899 Baldwin took note of the 
rumors of his becoming President of 
Yale in a letter to his sister: 


As to the College presidency, I have 
told two or three who have come to 
talk to me about it, that I didn’t know 
what I would say, if it were offered me, 
further than this:—that I should give 
the offer very careful consideration. 
As you know I find my present posi- 
tion a very pleasant one, and all the 
duties are agreeable to me. To be at 
the head of a great University would 
present greater opportunities, partic- 
ularly to one who has felt restless 
under the binding sway of old tradi- 
tions at Yale, which have no part or 
lot in the twentieth century. It would 
also bring greater risks and probably 
greater cares.14 


Baldwin con- 
sidered I do not know. He was 59, 


How seriously was 


and that alone may have ruled him 


out. The position was given to a 


layman, and Yale’s first nonclergy- 
man president, Arthur T. Hadley, 
assumed office in June of 1899. Thus, 
the first major break in a tradition 
of nearly two centuries was made. 
Control of Yale’s governing body 


continued in clerical hands a few 


years longer. When the next vacancy 
among the clerical Fellows occurred 
in 1902, it was filled by a Congrega- 
tional minister but one from outside 


The Yale Shingle, 1898, page 69. 

8. William C. Robinson, An Address Commemo- 
rative of the Life and Character of Francis Way- 
land, page 28 

9. Simeon E. Baldwin, “‘The Ecclesiastical Con- 
stitution of Yale College,"’ Papers of the New 
Haven Colony Historical Society, Ill, 424. 

10. Ibid., page 442 

11. Reverend Joseph H. Twichell to Simeon 
E. Baldwin, July 27, 1885, and Reverend Nathaniel 
J. Burton, July 21, 1885. 

12. Nation, No. 1064, 
page 419 

13. Roger Foster to Simeon E. Baldwin, Novem- 
ber 21, 1898 

14. Simeon E. Baldwin to his sister, Mrs. Eliza 
beth B. Whitney, February 11, 1899. 


November 19, 1885, 
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Simeon E. Baldwin 


Frederick H. Jackson was born in New 


Haven, Connecticut, in 1919. He received 
his education in the public schools of 
Connecticut, at Brown University, A.B., 
1941, and the University of Pennsylvania, 
A.M., 1948 and Ph.D., 1950. He has been 
assistant professor of history at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois since 1950. 





of Connecticut. A bolder move was 
taken in 1905, when a layman was 
chosen to replace a clergyman. In 
the following year still another pre- 
cedent was established with the 
election of a Presbyterian clergyman. 
Finally in 1910 the next two vacan- 
cies were filled with laymen, and the 
ministers lost their majority. 


Baldwin's Dignity 
Made Him Seem Austere 
Baldwin had a very serious mien. 


To those who knew him only 
casually, he often gave the impres- 
sion of being aloof, somewhat cold 
and exceedingly formal. His digni- 
fied carriage, his grave, full-bearded 
countenance near- 


sightedness, which sometimes inter- 


and his severe 
fered with his recognizing friends, 
strengthened this impression. He was 
apparently a difficult man to know 
on a first-name basis. For example, 
one of his law school colleagues with 
whom he had worked for over thirty 
years addressed him in letters as 
“Dear Brother Baldwin’”.15 One who 
knew him quite well while he was 
governor'® noted that he seemed to 
have no intimate friends. In spite of 
or perhaps because of his multitude 
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of activities, Baldwin appeared to 
be essentially a lonely man. AIl- 
though in part true, this appearance 
was deceptive, for Baldwin was the 
center of a large family circle. After 
his daughter’s marriage she and her 
children visited Baldwin’s home 
several times a year. The relatives in 
large numbers customarily gathered 
at his house for Thanksgiving, and 
on one more than 


forty enjoyed dinner there.!7 As the 


such occasion 
most distinguished member of the 
family, Baldwin became increasingly 
the one to whom everyone turned for 
In short, he 
was the reliable, responsible pillar of 
the whole family.!§ 

Baldwin’s great zeal for work has 
been mentioned before. Although 
this trait was part of the Puritan 
tradition in which he was reared, it 
was augmented later by his unhappy 
family situation. Baldwin's wife be- 
came a chronic invalid early in her 
married life and was obliged to re- 
side away from her husband and 
children for many years. He tried 
to dissipate this great sorrow by 
immersing himself in a multitude of 
activities. To rise to a position of 


advice and _ assistance. 


first rank as a practicing lawyer, 
while at the same time taking part 
in politics, innumerable 
articles and several books, teaching 


writing 


in and helping administer a law 
school, organizing and steering a 
major professional society, partak- 
ing in the activities of several local 
and national organizations, and ful- 
filling countless speaking engage- 
ments indicates something of the 
extent to which he drove himself. 

In his personal habits Baldwin 
was very Spartan. For many sum- 
mers he bicycled to a beach near his 
home early in the morning for an 
ocean dip. He continued to ride his 
bicycle for exercise and _ pleasure 
until he was nearly 70. After receiv- 
ing an honorary degree at Wesleyan 
University, he proceeded to walk 
along the highway towards his home 
twenty-five miles away, 
offers of rides from passers-by who 
recognized him. While governor, 


refusing 


Baldwin frequently lunched in his 
office on a sandwich he had brought 







from home with him that morninz 


remarked 
sure that 
there might not have been a trace of 


Baldwin’s grandson once 
that he was never quite 


political motivation behind some of 
these Spartan endeavors.'® 

Few men have occupied as man 
distinguished positions during thei: 
Baldwin. In 
view of this, it is somewhat perplex 


lives as did Simeon E. 


ing to understand why, a generation 
after his death, he is so little remem 
bered. One explanation may be that 
he dispersed his energies too widely, 
that he did not specialize in law o1 
history or international relations to 
become a 


a sufficient extent to 


truely great figure. “Unfortunate 
“breaks” suggest another explana 
tion. He. almost became a Supreme 
Court Justice; and had he been ten 
or fifteen years younger when the 
opportunities arose, he might have 
become president of Yale or even 
of the United States. A 


third reason for Baldwin's not reach- 


President 


ing the very first rank may lie in his 
personality. Although he was warm 
and affectionate within his family, 
to the 
somewhat forbidding. He was the 


world he was austere and 
sort of man people could admire and 
respect but hardly the kind they 
could be genuinely fond of. 

‘The Bald- 


win’s lifetime were made _ possible 


accomplishments of 


by several factors. Primary, of 
course, was his first-rate intelligence. 
His 


helped him in many ways. But very 


excellent family background 
important also was Baldwin’s su- 
preme passion for work. In this re- 
spect he was the source of constant 
wonder to his contemporaries. Very 
little came his way by chance; in fact, 
most “breaks” worked to his disad 
vantage. It was his superior native 
ability plus a strong desire to leave 
mark the 
accounted in large measure for Bald 


his upon world which 


win’s many achievements. 


15. William C. Robinson. 

16. Judge Kenneth Wynne of the Superior Cc 
of Connecticut. 

17. Bradley B. Gilman, Baldwin's grandson 
the writer, November 21, 1949. 


18, Ibid. 
19. Bradley B. Gilman to the writer, August 
29, 1949. 
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Greetings 


from President Eisenhower 





THE WHITE HOUS! 


WASHINGTON 


Dear Mr. Gregory: 


Bar Association. 


Association. 


sion. 


Sincerely, 


Mr. Tappan Gregory 
Editor-in-Chief 

American Bar Association Journal 
1140 North Dearborn Street 
Chicago 10, Illinois 











June 22, 


to the myriad problems of public welfare. 


and communities is vital to our democracy. 


1953 


I am happy to send my greetings to all of you attend- 
ing the Diamond Jubilee meeting of the American 


For three-quarters of a century, you members of 
the Bar Association have splendidly served the Nation. 
You have wisely promoted the administration of jus- 
tice and conscientiously applied your legal knowledge 


The role of the lawyer in the daily life of our nation 


The 


lawyer is the guardian of individual liberties guar- 
anteed under our Constitution, and their defense is 
one of the major objectives of the American Bar 


May you continue in the years ahead to render public 
service inspired by the high tradition of your profes- 


eet LEE 


August, 
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a Liberty Under Law 


The phrase does not describe a particular kind of 
liberty. It describes the only possible liberty. Since 
there can be no liberty except under law, the perform- 
ance of the high duty of maintaining liberty falls to 
the men of law. Seventy-five years ago a little band of 
lawyers, conscious of that obligation, gathered in his- 
toric Saratoga to form an association that ever since 
has stood in the forefront of the endless battle beween 
those who would destroy the freedom of the individual 
and those who would preserve it. 

Men who have been trained in the law and whose 
workaday lives have been devoted to the ascertainment 
and enforcement of the reciprocal rights and duties of 
individuals have a special sensitivity, like a musician's 
sensitivity to disharmony, for anything that threatens 
liberty. They are thus honor-bound to warn their fel- 
lows when liberty is threatened and to lead them in 
combating the danger. It is just this that the American 
Bar Association has been doing for the past seventy-five 
years. It was just this that the Association did at the 
time of the proposal to pack the judiciary with judges 
who would decide cases in subservience to the Execu- 
tive. It is just this that the Association is doing in 
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alerting the people to the danger involved in provi- 
sions in our laws that would permit the Executive and 
the Senate by treaties with foreign powers to deprive 
American citizens of rights which the Constitution pro- 
tects against all other forms of attack. It is just this that 
the Association must do in these days when the hard-won 
liberty of the individual under law is threatened as 
never before in its short existence. 

We must not, in the celebration of this hour of our 
triumph, rest on the laurels of our forerunners. A 
crisis as great as any that has faced the republic since 
its foundation now demands that the lawyers again 
fulfill their historic role as guardians of liberty. Ene- 
mies abroad would deprive our people of their free- 
dom and there are those among our countrymen who, 
from ignorance or self-seeking, would, by preaching 
salvation from foreign danger, entice us into the very 
bondage that menaces from that quarter. Great as is 
our pride on this happy occasion in the accomplish- 
ments of our predecessors, we would be unworthy of 
our noble heritage if we did not accept that heritage, 
not merely as a cause for exultation, but as an obliga- 
tion to carry on the fight against those foreign and do- 
mestic enemies. If the American people are seduced 
by the false doctrines of those who seek, in the name 
either of the destruction or the preservation of the 
state, to rob them of their freedom, it will be the fault 
of no one except the American lawyer. Once more the 
task is ours. Yet, thanks be to God which giveth us 
the victory, those who have gone before us have not 
only committed to us this trust but also have left to us 
the example of the successes of their seventy-five years 
of struggle. Emboldened by that example, we take up 
our task with confidence. 


a A Diamond Jubilee 


This year, as the American Bar Association commem- 
orates its Seventy-filth Anniversary as an organized 
Bar, its membership of almost fifty thousand lawyers 
and judges can point with pride to a record of out 
standing public service. 

The American Bar Association is and always has 
been a purely voluntary organization, whose members 
are recruited from practicing lawyers and judges 
throughout the forty-eight states, the District of Co 
lumbia and the territories. These members, serving 
without compensation and often at great personal 
sacrifice, have carried on the work of its Sections and 
Committees without which it would have been impos 
sible for the Association to operate, much less contrib 
ute to the public welfare. 

The Association when formed in 1878 fully recog 
nized the opportunity for public service. The Constitu 
tion of the new organization stated that its objectives 
were (1) to advance the science of jurisprudence; (2) to 
promote the administration of justice; (3) to promote 
uniformity of legislation throughout the nation; (4) t 
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phold the honor of the profession of the law; (5) to 
‘rve the public good, and (6) to encourage cordial inter- 
ourse among the members of the profession. Aside 
rom the last objective, which may have been influenced 
y the surroundings under which the Association was 
ormed at Saratoga, its aims, purposes and objectives 
vere wholly serious and altruistic, and throughout its 
ntire seventy-five years of operation they have contin- 
ied to be so. 

One of the many major accomplishments and achieve- 
nents of the American Bar Association is the National 
Bankruptcy Act which, as it exists today, is primarily 
the work of the Association whose committees drafted 
the legislation, worked with the members of Congress 
to insure its passage, and then spent the next thirty years 
protecting and perfecting the law. 

Another major achievement is the Rules of Federal 
Procedure for both civil and criminal cases, which be- 
came effective on September 16, 1938, and on March 21, 
1946, respectively. The adoption of these Rules repre- 
sents the culmination of more than thirty years’ effort 
on the part of the Association and its Committees. 
Other achievements in which the Association rightfully 
can take pride are the advances made in legal education 
and improvement in the procedure for admission to the 
Bar. It was the Association which sponsored the organ- 
ization of the Association of American Law Schools as 
well as the National Conference of Bar Examiners; the 
Section of Legal Education of the American Bar Associa- 
tion passes upon the accreditation of law schools, and is 
constantly checking and rechecking them with reference 
to the maintenance of high standards. These activities 
have contributed greatly to the high standards prevail- 
ing today in legal education and bar admission. 

Such uniformity in state legislation as has been 
achieved to date is largely due to the work of the Na- 
tional Conference of Commissioners on Uniform State 
Laws, an organization which has been sponsored and 
fostered by the Association from its beginning and 
which continues to receive both financial aid and moral 
support from the Association. 

The present canons of professional and judicial ethics 
are the result of early activities of the Association. Codi- 
fication was recommended in 1884 by one of its mem- 
bers, David Dudley Field, as a means of avoiding delays 
and mistakes in judicial administration. The subjects 
of administrative law, betterment of salaries of judges 
and in the method of judicial selection and tenure in 
office, all have received the serious interest and consid- 
eration of its Sections and Committees. Much of what 
has been accomplished in the way of improvement in 
these fields is due to the work of the Association. 

The Association likewise was active in the fight against 
the movement to recall judges and judicial decisions, 
and spearheaded the successful battle waged against 
legislation which would have packed the Supreme 
Court. 

The American Bar Association early took a decided 
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stand in defense of the safeguards to individual freedom 
and liberty which are found within the Federal Consti- 
tution and has continually remained alert and often 
has defended against threats to their existence and 
effectiveness. The Association felt that the Child Labor 
Amendment jeopardized the delicate balance which is 
maintained between the state and federal government 
and offered a threat to state rights. It led in the fight 
which resulted in the rejection of this amendment by 
a majority of the state legislatures. 

Legal aid, as it has grown and developed in this 
country, is a product of the efforts of the American Bar 
Association which continues to assume leadership in the 
development and extension of this vital service to the 
public. More recently the Association has sponsored the 
Lawyers’ Referral Service. In the fight against organized 
crime, the Association created a Special Committee 
which published a report which has stimulated many 
investigations, as well as constructive legislation. ‘The 
Association is now sponsoring an ambitious program of 
legal research on the administration of criminal justice. 

Just now being completed is the Association’s compre- 
hensive survey of the legal profession, the results of 
which it confidently is expected will lead to even greater 
progress and improvement not alone in the profession 
but also in the administration of justice and service by 
the lawyer to the community. 

It is wholly impossible here to devote sufficient space 
to review even in the briefest detail the entire work and 
accomplishments of the various Sections and Commit- 
tees which go to make up the activities of the American 
Bar Association. Contributions, which have been, and 
continue to be, made by them are of the utmost value 
both to the public and the legal profession. One con- 
crete example of the valuable character of the contribu- 
tions so made, and one which affects every taxpayer in 
the country, is the recent amendment to the federal in- 
come tax law which was promulgated by the Associa- 
tion’s Section of Taxation. This Section is responsible 
for the “split income” privileges now enjoyed by a 
husband and wife when they pay their federal income 
taxes, as well as the marital deduction provisions which 
affect estate and gift taxes. This is only one of many 
valuable contributions towards the elimination of in- 
equities in the federal tax laws which this Section has 
made to the public, but it is a substantial one which has 
benefited, and will continue to benefit, a great many 
million taxpayers. In this case, as in many others, mem- 
bers of the Section who were largely responsible for the 
results obtained carried on the educational campaign 
for the adoption of this legislation entirely without 
compensation and generally at their own expense. 

Members of the American Bar Association, as they 
celebrate its Diamond Jubilee Anniversary, are engaged 
in an expansion program which will be inaugurated 
with the construction in Chicago of an American Bar 
Center with headquarters for the Association as well as 
ample library and working facilities for legal research. 
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The successful completion of this program, which is 
being financed largely by individual contributions from 
members of the Bar, will insure the continued growth 
of the Association in numbers as well as a continuity 
of its program of public service to the community, the 
state and the nation. 


= Simeon E. Baldwin 


We are delighted to publish in this issue a sketch of 
the life of Simeon E. Baldwin by Frederick H. Jackson 
of the faculty of the University of Illinois. He tells us 
that his full length biography of Judge Baldwin will 
probably not appear until 1954. 

In the last paragraph of his covering letter to us, Mr. 
Jackson says, “. . . Baldwin was the Chairman of the 
Committee on Publication of the Bar Association in 
1915 and helped bring into existence the AMERICAN 
Bar AssOciATION JOURNAL. He served as editor of the 
first three numbers.” 

This is an item of great interest to us, probably 
known to comparatively few of our members. When 
he was editor the JOURNAL was a quarterly and very 
different in format from what it is today. 

Of much greater interest and importance, however, 
is the fact that Judge Baldwin was indeed the founder 
of the American Bar Association. His was the original 
idea and he formulated the suggestion, transmitted to 
a select list of lawyers throughout the nation, that a 
meeting be held in Saratoga in August of 1878 to con- 
sider the formation of a nation-wide bar association. 

Simeon Baldwin was a fine lawyer, the illustrious 
Chief Justice of Connecticut’s court of last resort, 
distinguished governor of the state, President of the 
American Bar Association and a learned and able 
teacher of the law. To this last your editor can testify 
from personal experience, for he was privileged to 
pursue the study of constitutional law under Judge 
Baldwin's guidance. 

It is altogether fitting that on the occasion of the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the flowering of a brilliant 
idea we should do homage to its author, to whom we all 
owe so much. 


a The Era of Public Service 


Our Diamond Jubilee Anniversary signalizes and em- 
phasizes a new era—the fourth—in the life of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association. 


Historians commonly call our First Era the Social 
or Saratoga Era. The term is used to describe and not 
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to disparage. At the beginning, the need for fellowship 
for coming and joining hands together, was the pre 
requisite to all that followed. 

The Second Era is known as National Expansion. 
Annual meetings were no longer held exclusively at 
Saratoga Springs. The Association moved around the 
country, attracted the interest of lawyers everywhere, 
and its membership—although not large enough—be 
came truly national in scope. 

The Third Era, commencing with the reorganization 
at the Boston Meeting in 1936, is the period of Repre 
sentative Organization during which the membership 
jumped by leaps and bounds and the Association’s in- 
fluence increased in like measure. It must never be for- 
gotten that through the House of Delegates the Amer 
ican bar Association represents and acts for a strong 
majority of all lawyers in the United States. 

These eras overlapped to an extent and were not 
mutually exclusive. During all of them much public 
service was rendered. But in recent years the emphasis 
of the Association’s endeavors has plainly shifted so 
that now public service is predominant. 

It is only four years ago that the Purpose Clause of 
the Association’s Constitution was amended to include 
these words: 

“to apply its knowledge and experience in the field 

of law to the promotion of the public good.” 

Most members would assume that these words had 
always been there. Dean Pound in his report to the 
Survey of the Legal Profession entitled “The Lawyer 
from Antiquity to Modern Times” points out that the 
purpose clauses of bar association constitutions closely 
resemble one another. Yet the above-quoted words can 
be found (to the best of our knowledge) in only one 
other bar constitution. 

It is only two years ago that the Association adopted 
its 6-Point Long Range Program with its emphasis on 
American representative democracy, legal aid, lawyer 
referral service, improved standards for judicial ad 
ministration, higher standards of legal education for 
the public protection, the establishment of interna- 
tional peace under the reign of law. 

It is only one year ago when plans for building the 
American Bar Center in Chicago became practical 
realities. 

In all these ways the rededication of the American 
Bar Association to the public service and to every 
American citizen has been demonstrated. 

And so it seems not only justifiable but entirely ac 
curate to call this Fourth Era—the present era in which 
we are living and working—the Era of Public Service. 
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Sixty-Ninth President of the 


® Willis Smith, of Raleigh, North 
Carolina, President of the American 
1945-1946, and 
junior United States Senator from 
North Carolina, died on Friday, 
June 26, 1953, at the Bethesda (Mary- 
land) Naval Hospital. His death was 


Bar Association, 


due to a coronary thrombosis follow- 
ing a series of attacks, the first of 
which occurred on the preceding 
Tuesday morning. He had previous- 
ly been in good health. 

He was born in Norlolk, Virginia, 
1887, the son of 
Willis and Mary Creecy Smith. The 
family subsequently moved to Eliz- 
abeth City, North Carolina. He was 
graduated in 1910 from Trinity Col 
Duke 
Duke 
1912. Immediately after 


on December 19, 


lege, now 


from the 


University, and 
University Law 
School in 
his admission to the Bar he began 
the practice of law at Raleigh, North 
Carolina. 

In 1919 he married Anna Lee ol 
Waynesville, North Carolina. Four 
children were born to them: Willis, 
Jr., Lee Creecy, Alton Battle, and 
Anna Lee, now Mrs. James K. Dor- 
sett, Jr. 

Mr. Smith served in the North 
Carolina House of Representatives 
1927-1931, and 
was Speaker in 1931. For many years 


for three sessions, 


he participated intensively in activi- 
ties of the organized Bar on a local, 
state and national level. He served 
as President of the Wake County 
Bar Association, as President of the 
North Carolina Bar Association, and 
finally as President of the American 
Bar Association. In 1935 he was 
elected a member of the General 
Council of the American Bar Asso- 
iation, and after the creation of the 
House of Delegates in 1936 he con- 
inued as State Delegate for the years 


Willis Smith, 1887-1953: 








Association 








1936-1939. Besides acting on many 
committees of the Association, he 
was a member olf the Board of Gov- 
ernors during 1941-1944, serving as 
Chairman of its Budget Committee 
in 1944. He was President of the 
Insur- 
1941- 
1943, and was a member of the Amer- 


International Association ol 
ance Counsel for the years 


ican Counsel Association, The Amer- 
ican Law Institute, The American 
Judicature Society and the New- 
comen Society of England. 

In December, 1945, he assumed 
the presidency of the American Bar 
Association. During his term at the 


invitation of the War Department, 
he went to Nuremberg, accompanied 
by ‘Tappan Gregory, then Chairman 
of the House of Delegates, to observe 
the trials of the Axis war criminals 
by the International Tribunal. His 
report of this trip to the House of 
Delegates was printed in the July, 
1946, issue of the AMERICAN BAR 
ASSOCIATION JOURNAL. 

He came to the United States 
Senate in 1950 after a vigorous polit- 
ical contest in which he defeated 
Senator Frank Graham. He was ap- 
pointed as a member of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, where he 
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Willis Smith 


served with distinction until his 
death. He was particularly active as 
a member of the Subcommittee on 
Internal Security of the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee, where his courage, 
thoroughness and deep-rooted Amer- 
icanism were manifested in fullest 
measure. 

Senator Smith, as a member of the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary, 
took a leading part in the hearings 
which were conducted during 1952 
and in 1953 on the so-called Bricker 
Amendment, S.J. Res. 1, proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States relative to the 
making of treaties and executive 
agreements. He joined in the report 
of the majority recommending that 
the proposed amendment, substan- 
tially in the language recommended 
by the Committee on Peace and 
Law Through the United Nations of 
the American Bar Association, be 


enacted. He believed implicitly in 
the Constitution of the United 
States and in the preservation of the 
rights of the states. 

Recently he was appointed a 
United States Representative on the 
United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization. He 
was appointed as the United States 
Delegate to the Inter-Parliamentary 
Union Meeting in Istanbul, Turkey, 
in 1951, and was Chairman of the 
American Delegation to the Union 
Meeting at Bern, Switzerland, in 
1952. 

Mr. Smith took a deep interest in 
education. His service as Chairman 
of the Board of Trustees of Duke 
University made a lasting imprint. 

During his term in the United 
States Senate, Willis Smith contin- 
ued his interest in the affairs of the 
American Bar Association and val- 
ued highly the reports and recom- 


mendations of that Association in 
matters of legislation. He introduced 
the bill in the Senate providing for 
the special postage stamp commem- 
orating the Diamond Jubilee Anni- 
versary of the American Bar Associa- 
tion. 

He was deeply appreciative of the 
honor that had been conferred upon 
him by his election as President of 
the American Bar Association, as is 
evidenced by the message which ap- 
pears in this, the Diamond Jubilee 
issue of the JOURNAL. 

In his death our country has lost 
a valiant defender of freedom, a de- 
termined foe of subversives, and an 
outstanding lawyer and educator. 
The American Bar Association has 
lost a distinguished leader. Last and 
mest poignant, his’ multitude of 
friends have lost a devoted comrade 
and a loyal partisan. 

HaArRoip J. GALLAGHER 
New York, New York 


The Treasurers of the American Bar Association 


Here are the men who have devoted arduous labor over the 
years to the management of the Association's financial affairs. 
Top row (left to right): Francis Rawle, Philadelphia, Pennsy!- 
vania (1878-1902); Frederick E. Wadhams, Albany, New York 
(1902-1926); John H. Voorhees, Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
(1927-1945); Walter M. Bastian, Washington, D. C. (1945-1949); 
and Harold H. Bredell, Indianapolis, Indiana, the present Treas- 
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® The City of Boston and the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts are pe- 
culiarly connected with the history 
of the American Bar Association 
Medal. The moving spirit behind the 
Medal was J. Weston Allen, a mem- 
ber of the Boston Bar. The first 
recipient was Professor Samuel Wil- 
liston, of Cambridge. And the in- 
scription on the Medal itself is taken 
from the Bill of Rights of Massa- 
chusetts, written by one of the great- 
est of Boston lawyers, John Adams. 
The American Bar Association Med- 
al was authorized in 1928, at the 
50th Anniversary Meeting, the Asso- 
ciation’s Golden Jubilee. One of the 
most distinguished members present 
at this 75th Anniversary Meeting, 
our Diamond Jubilee, will be Pro- 
fessor Samuel Williston, who, at 92, 
is the oldest living member of the 


The American 
Bar Association 


Medal 





American Bar Association. 

The Medal is presented “for con- 
spicuous service to the cause of 
American jurisprudence”. It is the 
highest honor the Association can 
bestow. Perhaps nothing indicates its 
importance more clearly than the 
eminence of the names of the eight- 
een men who have received this 
highest accolade from their brother 
lawyers. 

The story of the Medal begins in 
1928. At the Semi-Centennial Meet- 
ing in Seattle, J. Weston Allen, of 
Boston, proposed a resolution au- 
thorizing the creation of a “Semi- 
Centennial Fund”, the income of 
which was to be used to finance an 
“American Bar Association Medal” 
and an “American Bar Association 
Scholarship”. The scholarship was 
to be awarded each year to a gradu- 




















ate of an American college or uni- 
versity for a three-year course in an 
accredited American law school. 
Each scholarship was to bear the 
name of the recipient of the Medal 
for that year and thé recipient was 
to select the beneficiary of the schol- 
arship. The first Medal was awarded 
the following year, but the plan to 
set up a scholarship was never car- 
ried out. 

The Medal’s design was chosen by 
the Coramittee on Semi-Centennial 
Fund. My. Allen was the chairman 
of that Conrmittee, and the other 
members were Gyrney E. Newlin, of 
Los Angeles, Silas H. Strawn, of Chi- 
cago, and Bruce W. Sanborn, of St. 
Paul. 

The Medal they decided upon was 
described as having the “greatest in- 
trinsic value of any medal awarded 
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American Bar Association Medal 


Samuel Williston 
1929 


John Henry Wigmore 
1932 


Edgar Bronson Tolman 
1939 


Charles Evans Hughes 
1942 
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Elihu Root 
1930 


George Woodward Wickersham 
1934 


Roscoe Pound 
1940 


John J. Parker 
1943 





Oliver Wendell Holmes 
1931 


Herbert Harley 
1938 
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Hatton W. Sumners 
1944 











Carl McFarland 
1946 





Orie L. Phillips 
1950 





William L. Ransom 
1947 


Reginald Heber Smith 
1951 


American Bar Association Medal 


Arthur T. Vanderbilt 
1948 





Harrison Tweed 
1952 





by a professional or learned society”. 
It was 24 carat gold, four inches in di- 
ameter, and was worth several hun- 
dred dollars. On the obverse is the 
St. Memin profile of John Marshall, 
said to be the finest likeness of the 
great Chief Justice. The reverse is a 
seated figure representing Justice. 
The actual design of the Medal was 
by Laura Gardin Fraser, one of the 
most eminent medalists in the coun- 
try. Her name was well known in 
1929, for she was the successful com- 
petitor in the national competition 
for the Congressional Medal awarded 
to Charles A. Lindbergh. 

The choice of a suitable inscrip 
tion was given much thought. Dean 
Pound, George W. Wickersham, Rob- 
ert Grant, James M. Morton and 
Richard W. Hale were asked to serve 

consultants. (Pound and Wicker- 
sham later received the Medal they 
helped design.) Mr. Allen reported 
tat Dean Pound had read over all 
0 Marshall’s opinions in search of 
a suitable phrase. The writings of 


Choate and Story were sifted. The 
Committee naturally turned to the 
Bible. 

The search for an appropriate 
inscription had its lighter side. At 
one time, according to Chairman 
Allen’s report to the Association, he 
sought to borrow a Gideon Bible 
from a hotel to study on his way 
home. The clerk, obviously unused 
to such requests, turned to another 
clerk and said, “What do you think 
of this? Here is a man that wants to 
borrow a Bible to read. Shall I let 
him have it?” 

The Committee collected over a 
hundred suggestions for the inscrip- 
tion. The final choice, ‘““To the end 
it may be a government of laws and 
not of men”, from the Massachusetts 
Constitution, was selected because, 
as Mr. Allen reported to the Associa- 
tion, those words “epitomize the 
whole service of Chief Justice Mar- 
shall whose head appears upon the 
Medal. They express the objective 
and the incentive of every man who 
renders conspicuous service to the 


cause of American jurisprudence, 
and in the last analysis they typify 
the ultimate purpose of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association itself.” The 
Committee almost chose the legend 
‘Obedience to Law Is Liberty”, 
inscribed on the Worcester County 
(Massachusetts) Courthouse, for the 
reverse of the Medal. It was finally 
decided that that was too long, and 
the single Latin word “Justitia” 
was substituted. 

The first award was made to Pro- 
fessor Williston at the 1929 Annual 
Meeting in Memphis. He was chosen 
especially for his work on the Restate- 
ment of Contracts. The committee on 
the award was composed of Justice 
Edward T. Sanford, of the United 
States Supreme Court, Chairman, 
and Charles Evans Hughes, Frank B. 
Kellogg, Silas H. Strawn and George 
W. Wickersham. With so distin- 
guished a committee, it is not surpris- 
ing that two of its members were later 
to receive the Medal themselves. 

Until 1936 the recipients of the 
Medal were chosen by a Special Com- 
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American Bar Association Medal 


mittee of five members. Those Com- 
mittees were composed of important 
men—among them, Justice Willis 
Van Devanter, Justice Pierce Butler, 
John W. Davis, Charles A. Boston 
and Samuel Williston. Since the 
adoption of the new Constitution in 
1936, the Board of Governors has 
chosen the recipients. 

Later the the Medal 
was reduced and its gold content was 
lowered from 24 carat to 14. AIl- 
though the Association was embat- 


size of 


tled against President Roosevelt's 
court-packing bill, it finally followed 
the Administration off 
standard in the face of mounting 
costs and the pressure of other de- 
mands for funds. 

James Grafton Rogers told the 
story of an attempt to establish a 
Medal in the early days of the Asso- 
ciation in an address delivered in 
1928 at the Semi-Centennial Meet 
ing: 

“In 1890 they established a Medal 
—it is an interesting story. It was one 
of Baldwin’s ideas, old Uncle Simeon 
Baldwin. The idea was essentially 


the gold 


sound, it seems to me. We were to 
award annually a Medal for the 
greatest service to American juris- 
prudence. It was to be awarded on 
the recommendation of the ex-Pres- 
idents of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, but they were to put it up toa 
popular vote. There was the flaw. 
The Medal was cast, a big gold affair, 


and the first the Presidents 


year 


agreed that they would award it to 
Lord Selbourne, who had been the 
leader in great English court reforms, 
known as the Judicature Acts. When 
they arrived at the convention they 
found David Dudley Field and his 
friends had been agitating for h m. 
Field undoubtedly deserved recog 
nition, but that was not the scheme 
of the American Bar Association. So 
what did the ex-Presidents do? They 
discovered that this child of theirs 
had outgrown their control. It had a 
membership of a thousand, and that 
membership was no longer in the 
old group. The Presidents voted that 
the Medal should be given to Lord 
Selbourne, and after they had given 
it to him for one year they then 
voted another Medal to be awarded 
to David Dudley Field, and that the 
Medal should be abolished.” 

There was another complication 
in the short life of that ill-fated Med- 
al which Mr. Rogers does not report. 
The Medals were struck by the 
Philadelphia mint. It took more than 
a year to produce them, and they 
were belatedly presented to Lord Sel- 
bourne and David Dudley Field in 
1892. At the same time, the Associa- 
tion was in the process of adopting a 
constitutional 
abolished the authorization 
award of a Medal. 

This month, at the Diamond Ju- 
bilee Meeting, the American Bar 
Association Medal will be awarded 


which 
for 


amendment 


to a distinguished member of the 


legal profession for the nineteent 
time. In accordance with the trad 
tion, the name of the recipient will 
remain a secret until the Annual 
Dinner, the climax of the meeting. 

The 1953 recipient will be 
awarded a Medal which has come 
much to the Association, 
which has indeed lived up to J. Wes 
ton Allen’s 1929 prophecy: 

“We believe that within a few 
years the Medal will take rank with 
those medals of higher distinction 
which are given for noble service 
rendered in this and other coun- 
tries, and we believe also that the 
award of this Medal by this Asso 
ciation in commemoration of its 
fifty years of service is going to 
bring before the people of this 
country the high purposes and the 
ideals of the American Bar Associa- 
tion in a way which has not before 
been done.” 


to mean 


The roster of distinguished lawyers 
and judges who have received the 
American Bar Association Medal in 
recognition of their “conspicuous 
service to the cause of American 
Jurisprudence” is truly an inspiring 
record of unselfish devotion to the 
highest traditions of the Bar. The 
profession awaits with keen interest 
the name of the next American law- 
yer whose unselfish and notable con- 
tributions to the profession and the 
public will place him among such 
eminent associates in this hall of 
fame. 


Recipients of American Bar Association Medal 


1929 Samuel Williston ......... Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Tee ee POE Cc ucansavaseess New York, New York 
1931 Oliver Wendell Holmes ... Boston, Massachusetts 
1932 John Henry Wigmore ..... Chicago, Illinois 
1934 George Woodward 

NR oor. sv tco nan apna New York, New York 
1938 Herbert Harley .......... Ann Arbor, Michigan 
1939 Edgar Bronson Tolman .... Chicago, Illinois 
1940 Roscoe Pound ............ Cambridge, Massachusetts 
1941 George Wharton Pepper . . Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
1942 Charles Evans Hughes ..... Washington, D. C. 
a Serer Charlotte, North Carolina 
1944 Hatton W. Sumners ....... Dallas, Texas 
1946 Carl McFarland .......... Washington, D. C. 
1947 William L. Ransom .. ..New York, New York 
1948 Arthur T. Vanderbilt ....... Newark, New Jersey 
VSO Olle UL PRilins ck wes Denver, Colorado 
1951 Reginald Heber Smith . .... Boston, Massachusetts 
1952 Harrison Tweed .......... New York, New York 
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Salutations From Renowned Members of the Bar 


Samuel Williston 


-ambridge, Massachusetts 





L. 1891 Professor James B. Thayer of Harvard re- 
quested me, than a young assistant Harvard Law 
School professor, to join the American Bar Association 
which was to have its Annual Meeting in Boston. | 
oined and attended at the dinner of the Association at 
which Professor Thayer presided. There were a num- 
ber of speakers and the last one called upon was Wil- 
liam Everett, son of the statesman Edward Everett. 
William had studied law, but gave it up for teaching. 
It was rather late and I remember his opening re- 
marks which were these: "I was about to leave when 
called upon, but I was pulled back practically by my 
coattails. I am in fact a tenant in tail without possi- 
bility of issue.” 

At that time and for many years the members at the 
Bar Association meetings were not very numerous. 
The Association was more like a club than an associa- 
tion representing and acting for the whole profession, 
though doubtless the Association wished to do so. 
The president of the Association was selected as a 
distinguished lawyer, but he was not expected to give 
nuch time for his position except at the Annual Meet- 
ng; and there was a comparatively slight effort to 
enlarge the membership. The meetings were delight- 

perhaps more so socially than in later years, be- 
cause a larger fraction of those present were familiars 
irom past meetings. This may seem so to an old man. 

Jntil my years have prevented me from attending 
the Annual Meetings, I have generally been there and 
foind them pleasant and profitable. The present en- 
la-ged and increasing work of the Association is un- 
questionably valuable. 





Roscoe Pound 


Cambridge, Massachusett 





Pris the great things which the American Bar As- 
sociation, starting from a small conference of seventy- 
five lawyers from nineteen states and the District of 
Columbia, has achieved in the seventy-five years of 
its existence, what stands out and will make a signifi- 
cant chapter when the history of American law comes 
to be written, is its making the lawyers of the United 
States conscious of being memters of a profession, 
conscious of what is meant by a profession, aware of 
the responsibilities of a profession, and its develop- 
ing the means of organizing their professional activi- 
ties, so that a body of individual practitioners in our 
courts, more or less held together and guided by a 
fading tradition brought over in colonial times, has 
become what it ought to be, a true profession, able to 
rise to the full measure of its responsibilities. 

Our American constitutional democracy is charac- 
teristically a legal polity. It is one in which political 
questions are legal, in which it is not that what is done 
officially is law but that what is done officially is 
expected to be done according to law. We rely upon 
law to maintain the delicate balances between nation 
and state, between state and locality, between official 
and citizen, between the general security and the indi- 
vidual life. In the bigness of things today, under the 
conditions in which world responsibilities have come to 
rest upon us, and because of the rise of the welfare 
state and the new burden it casts upon government 
and law, these balances are sorely tried. If the legal 
profession proves equal to upholding our character- 
istic American polity it will be chiefly because the 
American Bar Association has been giving us a pro- 
fession equal to its tasks. 
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Salutations from Renowned Members of the Bar 


George Wharton Pepper 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


I; it be true that a man is known by the company 
that he keeps, perhaps it is also true that an associa- 
tion of men can fairly be judged by the quality of the 
journal which they publish. I certainly hope so; for 
in that event the organized Bar of the United States is 
something of which to be justifiably proud. 

When I came to the Bar some sixty-four years ago 
it was a local Bar of which I was conscious. To think 
of myself as a Philadelphia lawyer was the limit of 





my professional ambition. Today I feel myself a mem- 
ber of a nation-wide fellowship, a goodly company of 
American citizens—determined to preserve a priceless 
heritage and to transmit it unimpaired to the Amer- 
icans of tomorrow. 

Among the influences which have thus enlarged my 
horizon and developed my sense of fellowship I reckor 
that one of the most potent has been the Americar 
Bar Association Journal. Through the years I have 
read it with ever-increasing pleasure and profit. Today, 
as we are about to celebrate a Diamond Jubilee, I am 
experiencing a sense of gratitude to the Editors, past 
and present, who have done so much to make the 
American Bar Association what it is and have even 
enabled me to add some cubits to my professional 
stature. 

At various times in my life I have been tempted to 
despair of the republic. It is a long time since I have 
seen a gold coin or a real diamond. But always I have 
been able to reassure myself with the thought that 
people—not things—are the real measures of our 
prosperity; and that as long as American lawyers are 
true to their ideals this nation, under God, will be 
secure in its heritage of Freedom. 


ENGLAND 


The Right Honorable Lord 
Simonds 


The Lord High Chancellor of 
Great Britian 


I n this, the year of the Diamond Jubilee of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, I send from the seat of the Common 
Law my heartiest congratulations to the Association 
and my best wishes for its future prosperity. I am to 
have the great honour and pleasure of attending the 
Diamond Jubilee Meeting in Boston, and | shall bring 
with me the good wishes of all in this country who 
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practise the law under that system which our two 
countries share. The noble traditions of the Common 
Law have been worthily maintained and developed 
by the American Bar Association in its seventy-five 
years of life, and it will, I am sure, long continue to 
exercise its beneficent influence on American institu- 
tions and affairs. 


The Right Honourable Lord Morton of Henryton 


I gladly take the opportunity of sending to the 
American Bar Association my warmest congratulations 
and best wishes on the occasion of its Diamond Jubilee 
Meeting. 

I am very proud of my honorary membership in the 
Association, and my wife and I look back with the 
happiest recollections to the year when we had the 
privilege of attending the Annual Meeting and o! 
enjoying the boundless hospitality of the Association 
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The Right Honorable 
Lord Merriman 


As one who greatly values his Honorary Member- 
ship of the American Bar Association, I send greetings 
to my fellow members of the Association on the occa- 
sion of the 75th anniversary of its foundation. 

May the Association flourish until its Centenary and 
for centuries to come! 


The Right Honorable 
Earl Jowitt 





Em Inns of Court in this country have ever tried to 
uphold not only the rights but also the responsibilities 
of the Bar in the administration of justice; for without 
1 due acceptance of those rights and those responsi- 
bilities no system of Justice can long remain untar- 
nished. 

We recognise that the American Bar Association has 
throughout its long and honourable history carried 
out in your country that same task, and we are proud 
to regard ourselves as fellow workers in the same 
-ause. 

With you, we believe that the due administration of 
ustice under the common law is at once the bulwark 
f our democracy and its most precious jewel. It is the 
‘ondition of our freedom and liberty. It is the safe- 
juard against tyranny and oppression. 

Long may your Association flourish to maintain that 
inceasing vigilance which has won for it an honoured 

lace in the hearts and minds of those who love justice. 






Salutations from Renowned Members of the Bar 


The Right Honorable 
Sir Norman Birkett 


iF gives me peculiar pleasure to send a warm-hearted 


message of great goodwill and congratulation from 
England to the American Bar Association on the occa- 
sion of its Diamond Jubilee. I have always understood 
that a jubilee was a time for joyful celebration, but that 
a Diamond Jubilee called for sober exultation—so 
long as the sobriety was not overdone! 

I have been proud beyond measure to be an honor- 
ary member of the Association. My membership has 
brought me lasting friendships that have enriched my 
life; and the activities of the Association have not only 
served the highest interests of the members, and pre- 
served and maintained the prestige of the legal pro- 
fession, but they have contributed to the stability and 
strength of the United States by the insistence at all 
times on the supremacy of Law in national and inter- 
national affairs. May the beneficent work of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association long continue and go from 
strength to strength! 


The Right Honorable 
Sir Donald Bradley 
Sommervell 





I would like to congratulate the Association on its 
Diamond Jubilee. I have the happiest memories of 
the meeting which I attended in 1943—of the kindness 
and the hospitality which were extended to me. 
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Salutations from Renowned Members of the Bar 


The Right Honorable 
Lord Wright of Durley 


(>. this 75th anniversary of the foundation of the 
American Bar Association, | am happy to be privileged 
to send a message of greeting and brotherhood to it 
and its members. We common lawyers on both sides 
of the Atlantic, and indeed on both sides of the Pacific, 
are wardatories of the great tradition of the common 
law. The service to which we are pledged, shared by 
us all, is to support, maintain and develop the common 
law. We can affirm with humility but with conviction 
that it is the greatest system of law that the world has 
seen. 

We common lawyers in our devotion to that law are 
held together by bonds, intangible but stronger than 
any bonds of steel, by bonds of religion, of a common 
way of life, of inheritance and tradition; but the funda- 
mental principle which kinds us is our faith in freedom, 
under the reign of law. The common law is the law of 
free peoples. Freedom means that our ideal is peace 
rather than aggressive force, justice rather than sel- 
fish power, the rule of law rather than arbitrary au- 
thority. Every citizen is to be entitled and enabled to 
live under that rule peaceably and according to the 
way of life he chooses. His freedom cannot be inter- 
fered with except per legem terrae. 

The common law does not wield the sword in vain. 
It is humane and tolerant. We seek to help and suc- 
cor mankind, not to crush or dominate it. This freedom 
under the law is no mere vision. It is a practiced reality 
assured by the machinery the law provides. 

We lawyers in our several capacities are the agents 
and ministers of this great system in the different na- 
tions or territories in which our lot is cast. But however 
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widely separated in space, we have the same office 
and purpose. We are all brethren inspired by the same 
ideal. Hence I join with my common law brethren here 
in saying to our brethren of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, "God speed”. 


The Right Honorable 
Viscount Simon 


May I send a message of good wishes to the Amer- 
ican Bar Association for their anniversary meeting at 
Boston? I preserve the liveliest memory of the meetings 
which I attended at Cincinnati in 1921 and of the visit 
which we of the Bench and Bar of England paid to 
the American Association in 1930, when I spoke at 
Chicago. It is a pride to me to count myself an honor- 
ary member of your Association and I send my good 
wishes to all my fellow members. Let me repeat what 
I said at Cincinnati, when I was honoured to be your 
guest on August 31, 1921, after the first German war: 
Love of liberty, a joint literature, the same language, and the 
Common Law—these are the four Evangelists of the Gospel of 
Anglo-American friendship: these are the big four who can best 
guarantee that hands will be grasped in a common resolve to save 
those for whom this stupendous sacrifice was made from a renewal 
of strife. And among these influences which made for reconcilia- 


tion of mankind and the saving of humanity from the unspeakable 
horrors of armed conflict, law, in its highest and broadest sense, is 


one of the chief. It is the instrument of Justice: it is the handmaid 
of Order: it is the guarantor of individual right: it is the arbiter 
of Dispute and the reconciler of Difference: it is the cement which 


binds together the fabric of human institutions: it is the Standard 
which society erects to guide those that are tempted, to recall to 
the true path those who are led astray, and to symbolise the fact 
that each one of us cannot live for himself, but must serve and 
work for the common good. 

Let us, then, boldly proclaim our pride in this great profession 
of the law; our resolve to bring no dishonour upon its escutcheon; 
and our belief in the value of the contribution which it may 
make to the peaceful progress of the world. 
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André Taschereau 


President of 
The Canadian Bar Association 


Quebec 


O,. behalf of the Canadian Bar Association, it is my 
pleasure and privilege to extend to the American Bar 
Association sincere congratulations and best wishes 
on the occasion of its Diamond Jubilee. 

The general theme of the American Bar Association 
meeting will be, this year, ‘Liberty Under Law”. A 
more appropriate theme could not have been chosen 
in 1953. 

The freedom of the individual is in grave danger of 
being lost, in both our countries, because the legislator 
has not always found adequate legal principles to 
deal with new problems which are the result of the 
progress of science and technology over the last 
hundred years. 

But still worse, liberty is threatened in the interna- 
tional field as less and less respect is shown by some 
nations for the rights of others. If we are not careful 
we will soon be at the whim and mercy of dictators 
whose sole ambition is to destroy the essentials of 
democracy in order to impose their will more easily on 
other nations. Great, therefore, is the opportunity for 
the lawyers, living in free countries, to defend the prin- 
ciples of international Law and Justice. This cannot be 
done better than through the American Bar Associa- 
tion and the Canadian Bar Association. 

Long live our two Associations! 


Ei is a privilege to be asked to direct a message to 
the American Bar Association, to pay tribute, too long 
deferred, to your great Association, its years of growth 
and achievement, and its 75th Anniversary! 

Our Association in Canada has derived since its 
inception much help, encouragement and inspiration 
from you and your leaders, and the honorary mem- 
bership which your Association so generously con- 
ferred on me is to me a most cherished honor. 

When it was my fortune to assume the Presidency of 


G. H. Aikins 


Winnipeg, Manitoba 


the Canadian Bar Association, the task of making some 
contribution, even in a most humble way, during a 
year of office, seemed great, and the problems to be 
met and work to be accomplished were formidable. 

Our country, in common with yours, had already 
been under the stress of war for several years, which to 
some extent had prevented our organization's keeping 
pace with the requirements and responsibilities of our 
profession. War had brought us the duty of organizing 
legal aid for our men who were or had been on active 
service; it had brought necessary but unwelcome en- 
croachments on what we considered our rights and 
liberties—a growing bureaucracy which we felt should 
be restricted to the requirements of war and its after- 
math—hurriedly contrived and burdensome taxation 
and controls. 

It was reassuring to us to find that your older and 
stronger Association, its Sections and Committees, had 
given much study and effort to these matters, and were 
at all times most generous in*extending to us help and 
guidance. Then as now we had many common prob- 
lems and a common purpose. Some of these are not 
new. In a poem written more than a hundred years 
ago, Tennyson cautioned against trends that ‘‘perse- 
cute opinions’ and make “individual freedom mute”. 
To use his metaphor, “foreshortened in the tract of 
time’, we find that such things still demand the con- 
tinued vigilance of our profession. Some of our critics 
may suggest that in certain of our efforts we have not 
yet accomplished too much! 

We in Canada look with admiration on the healthy 
growth of your Association, the increasing activities of 
it, and the many sections and groups necessary to 
the carrying on of its work, its growing influence upon 
your whole profession, and in the affairs of your nation. 

Though I cannot speak officially for our Association, 
I know it is from the hearts of our members that I ex- 
press thanks for the strong and helpful hand always 
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Salutations from: Renowned Members of the Bar 


extended to us by our bigger brother. Our most sincere 
good wishes to you, the American Bar Association, on 
your anniversary, and in the years to follow, and that 
may we in the same co-operation pursue our hopes for 
the future and our ideals for our profession in the 
service of our respective countries. 


Honorable Stuart S. Garson* 


Minister of Justice 
Ottawa, Ontario 















As the basis of the exceedingly cordial relations 
which exist between the United States and Canada, 
these two countries have ties of kinship between indi- 
vidual citizens and strongly mutual interests in the pro- 
fessions, in science, in business and in defence. But it 
is doubtful if there is any more stable basis for the 
peace and understanding which has existed between 
our two countries for so many decades, than our com- 
mon veneration for the rule of law which we have 
both inherited from the common law of England. 

It is this rule of law which is one of the most indis- 
pensable ingredients of our respective political systems 
and our free way of life. It is this rule of law upon which 
liberty of the individual citizen in democratic states 
like the U.S.A. and Canada is largely based. It is 
this rule of law which imparts to the relations between 
the American Bar Association and the Canadian Bar 
Association something more than even the very great 
mutual respect and cordiality which exist between our 
two nations. It is this rule of law which the American 
Bar Association and the Canadian Bar Association for 
these many years have co-operated to promote and 
defend; and it is well that they should, for political 
freedom, as we know, has seldom been in greater 
jeopardy than it is at the present time. 

We of the Canadian Bar Association have, there- 
fore, the best of reasons for sending to you, as I now 
do as Minister of Justice for Canada, our heartfelt greet- 
ings and best wishes for the success of the impending 
Diamond Jubliee Meeting of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation on August 23-28, at which the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the founding of your Association will 
be celebrated. Long may the usefulness of your great 
Association and our cordial relations with you 
continue. 
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J. W. deB. Farris 


Vancouver, British Columbia 






As an Honorary Member of your Association, as a 
contemporary in age and as a past President of the 
Canadian Bar Association, I send greetings and ex- 
pressions of highest esteem. The members of the 
Canadian Bar Association admire greatly our older 
and bigger brother, and are proud of our close 
association. 

We earnestly believe with you that justice is the 
foundation of democracy and that only through the 
continued activities of the organized lawyers of our 
two countries will justice be exalted and our ideals 
maintained. 


A. N. Carter 


St. John, New Brunswick 


Anttow me to express to you and to my fellow mem- 
bers of the American Bar Association very warm con- 
gratulations on the attainment by the Association of 
the 75th aniversary of its foundation. The Association 
has a proud record of achievement, which is at once 
a source of pride to its members and the strongest rea- 
son for their confidence in the future. 

As a member of the Canadian Bar Association, I 
recognize to the full the immense debt that Association 
owes to the American Bar Association which has been 
its model and from which it has received at all times 
guidance and encouragement of immense value. I am 
sure that the members of the Canadian Bar Associa- 
tion will always remember most gratefully, too, the 
abounding hospitality they received at Washington 
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m the members of the American Bar Association on 

e occasion of the historic joint meeting of the two 
.ssociations in September, 1950. 

May the American Bar Association continue its 
rork in ever growing strength and with the prestige 
vhich it now enjoys and which attends distinguished 
ublic service. 


John T. Hackett 
Montreal, Quebec 


As the Diamond Jubilee Meeting of the American 
Bar Association approaches, the thoughts of a Cana- 
dian turn naturally to the contribution the Association 
has made to the cause of international understanding 
and friendship. Canadian lawyers cannot forget that 
it was the example of your Association which gave 
impetus to the formation in 1914 of a sister organiza- 
tion in Canada, the Canadian Bar Association, and that 
on many occasions since we have tapped the wells 
of your generosity and experience. Our paths have 
crossed and recrossed in the common search for jus- 
tice, freedom and peace. 

During the seventy-five years of its history the 
American Bar Association has striven to further that 
knowledge of each other which is the beginning of 
understanding among nations. Your representatives 
tt our Annual Meetings have contributed of their 
wisdom, along with the representatives of the other 
reat nations—Britain and France—whose civiliza- 
tions are woven into the fabric of my country; and the 
representatives we have sent to you, always gen- 
rously welcomed, have returned with their mental 
orizons broadened. The American Bar Association 
took the lead in the joint pilgrimage of American and 
‘anadian lawyers to England in 1924, which did as 
nuch to allay the prejudices and misunderstandings 
tmong peoples as any other single event in the span of 
ears between the first Boston Party and the one to 
e held in a few days. The process was continued 
vhen at your invitation Canadian lawyers journeyed 
’ Washington in 1950 and there held their Annual 
{eeting in conjunction with the American Bar Asso- 

ation. 

Whatever its achievements at home, and they are 
mamy, it is then especially as the apostle of interna- 
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tional goodwill that the Association appears to us, 
your northern neighbours. The President of the United 
States said justly the other day that ‘No single free 
nation can live alone in the world”. So long as the 
lawyers of the United States continue to forge and 
temper friendships with the lawyers of Britain and 
Canada, no serious rift can separate our nations. I 
offer the sincere prayer that the strength, wisdom and 
shining example of the American Bar Association may 
continue to grow as it enters the last quarter of its 
first century of national and international good works. 


D’Alton Lally McCarthy 


Toronto, Ontario 





I am most happy and honoured to be asked to write 
something for the Diamond Jubilee issue of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association Journal, as one of the most 
happy and rewarding experiences of my long career at 
the Bar has been my affiliation with the American Bar 
Association. 

On August 18, 1939, after forty-five years at the Bar 
of my native Province of Ontario, I was honoured by 
being elected President of the Canadian Bar Associa- 
tion at the Annual Meeting held in the City of Quebec. 
It was an eventful year. We were on the verge of a 
European war in which your country and mine subse- 
quently became involved. Lord Maugham (our Eng- 
lish guest) the Lord High Chancellor, the Keeper of the 
Great Seal, was summoned to England and our meet- 
ing was consequently brought to a sudden and un- 
expected conclusion. The memories of that meeting 
still linger because of the very happy association I 
made with a great American lawyer, Mr. Frank J. 
Hogan. By good fortune I sat next to him at the open- 
ing luncheon of the meeting of the Association at the 
Chateau Frontenac Hotel in Quebec, when he made 
one of his inimitable speeches which I can still read 
with great enjoyment. We became fast friends. Maybe 
it was the Irish in us, or was it the Scotch—that 
friendship still lingers in my memory. I was greatly 
shocked and grieved to learn of his untimely death. 
(Requiescat in pace.) 

But that was only the beginning of my acquaintance 
with the giants of your great profession of the Law. 
When two years afterwards I was honoured by being 
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made an honorary member of your Association at the 
Annual Meeting in Philadelphia where I was asked to 
speak on behalf of my Association, my courage failed 
me. It was a nation-wide broadcast; I am not an atfter- 
dinner speaker—and I asked that I be allowed to have 
the privilege of nominating a better speaker to take my 
place. Your country had just entered the war; it was 
a great occasion and I felt that we should be repre- 
sented by the most outstanding speaker our Associa- 
tion could suggest. My request was granted. I never 
made a better nomination in my life than when I pro- 
posed my old friend Leonard W. Brockington. How 
he rang the Liberty Bell that night! I still read that 
speech with great pride. I look upon it as one of the 
greatest utterances of our time—possibly because 
he paid me the very delicate compliment in explain- 
ing his presence at the dinner by referring to the old 
Strawberry Festival story where prunes were served 
by reason of the failure of the strawberry crop. 

This meeting was also the beginning of many last- 
ing friendships. At dinner I found myself sitting beside 
the Grand Old Man of the American Bar, George 
Wharton Pepper. This was one, if not the greatest, 
friendship of my life which I am proud to say exists 
up. to this very moment. At luncheon the next day | 
was placed beside thefMon. Mr. Justice Roberts of your 
Supreme Court. No one could have been more charm- 
ing or interesting. Afterwards when we were chatting 
on the way out we were snapped by an enterprising 
member of the press. The picture still hangs in my 
library. My portion of the picture is enclosed for your 
approval. 

This produced an amusing and embarrassing situ- 
ation. My cousin, the late Mr. Leighton McCarthy, had 
just been appointed Canadian Ambassador at Wash- 
ington and the overanxious and energetic young men 
of the press at once published my photograph in the 
American papers as the new Canadian Ambassador 
in Washington. This led to my receiving many letters 
of congratulation from my American friends which un- 
fortunately I had to explain. This meeting was also the 
beginning of a very great friendship with that great old 
warrior, Judge Ransom, who was my guide and 
guardian in many of the delightful meetings of your 
Association that we had the honour and pleasure of 
attending until his sad and tragic death. 

Time and space will not permit me to do justice to 
many happy days and evenings | spent as your guest 
at Chicago, Detroit, Minneapolis, Atlantic City and 
Cleveland; nor can I begin to do justice to your gra- 
cious hospitality. 

Some names still linger in my memory whose kind- 
ness my wife and I can never forget or repay. May I 
be forgiven if I mention only a few: Chief Justice Arthur 
T. Vanderbilt; William P. MacCracken; George Mau- 
rice Morris; Joseph W. Henderson; Jacob M. Lashly; 
Chief Judge Learned Hand; J. Grafton Rogers; Cody 
Fowler; Gurney Newlin; Silas Strawn; John R. Bulling- 
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ton; Walter P. Armstrong; Mr. Justice Jackson; Roscce 
Pound; Amos J. Peaslee; Tappan Gregory and many 
others whose names for the moment escape me. 

But there is one we can never forget—dear, sweet 
Olive Ricker, our guide, philosopher and friend, who 
did so much to make our visits most delightful and 
enchanting. 

Would that we could join you again in this your 
Diamond Jubilee. But age that creepeth ever apace 
makes travelling difficult; but we will think of you in 
Boston in your celebrations. May you prosper ex- 
ceedingly and enjoy many more. 

I will read with great interest the account of your 
proceedings in the Journal which I rejoice in getting 
each month. 

Also we will make promise. So long as the Blood endures. 

I shall know that your good is mine: 

You shall feel that my strength is yours: 


In the day of Armageddon, at the last great fight of all, 
That Our House stand together and the pillars do not fall. 


Stanley H. McCuaig 


Edmonton, Alberta 


I am grateful to the Editor of the Journal for an in- 
vitation to address a brief message to the members of 
the American Bar Association on the occasion of the 
celebration of the 75th anniversary of its founding. 
We have never forgotten in Canada that it was a 
number of leading members of your Association act- 
ing in conjunction with Sir James Aikins, of Winnipeg 
who sponsored a nation-wide organization of the pro- 
fession in this country during the early years of the 
century. So marked was this influence on our destiny 
that the aims and objects of the Canadian Bar Asso 
ciation are almost identical with those of your own. 
This common bond firmly cements our relationships. 
But far and beyond that the members of the profes- 
sion in common with Canadians in every walk of 
life have a profound regard and a feeling of warm 
friendship for their great and good neighbors. We live 
our lives serenely on this side of the border because we 
know that feeling is fully reciprocated by your people. 
Each year the two associations are privileged to 
have visits from the same distinguished jurists of other 
nations while the exchange of representatives at each 
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thers’ Annual Meetings keeps us in close and intimate 
ouch, the one with the other. 

I for one marvel at the accomplishments of your As- 
sociation in a few brief years. It is obvious to the ob- 
server that the American Bar Association has pro- 
foundly influenced for good the course of events in 
your great country. 

I have the happiest recollections of my visits to the 
Annual Meetings at St. Louis and Washington. | cher- 
ish the honorary membership in the American Bar 
Association which was conferred upon me at St. Louis. 
I hope that the coming years will bring to you great 
achievements in the law and that your Association 
will continue to grow and extend its influence. 


James McG. Stewart 


Halifax, Nova Scotia 





As the American Bar Association moves on to its 
Diamond Jubilee, it is neither its size nor its age that 
makes the deepest impression on the Bar of Canada. 
It is rather the spirit with which it has assumed and is 
discharging its great responsibilities. To enunciate and 
inspire the ethical standards of a great profession; to 
formulate and recommend its professional standards; 
to simplify and correlate the massive body of laws 
in a country having forty-nine major sources of statu- 
tory enactment; to rationalize the selection of members 
f the judiciary and to promote harmony and goodwill 
between the Bars of forty-eight states—these are but 
five of the responsibilities the American Bar Associa- 
tion has assumed. Above and beyond these, the Amer- 
can Bar Association stands out as the ever watchful 
juardian and champion of the democratic way of 
life, of freedom, under and by reason of the Law. It is 
rimarily in that role that the profession in Canada 
salutes you. 

The Bar of Canada will never forget the warmth and 
spontaneity of your goodwill in the early years of the 
ast war at a time when we were fighting for the very 
hings for which you stood and still stand. When we 
1et together at Detroit and Windsor in 1942, we did so 
ts subjects of allied countries having a common pur- 

ose and the succeeding years have but strengthened 
ur goodwill and esteem. 
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Honorable 

C. Campbell McLaurin 
The Supreme Court of Alberta 
Calgary, Alberta 





‘Dw American Bar Association, upon the occasion of 
its meeting in Montreal in 1914, inspired Canadian 
lawyers to organize the Canadian Bar Association. 
Over the years the exchange of visitors by each Asso- 
ciation has meant much to Canadian lawyers. To me, 
personally, it opened the door to make friends in al- 
most every State of the Union, and I look forward to 
a reunion with them at Boston. 


Honorable Chief Justice 
E. K. Williams 


Court of Queen's Bench 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 





As the American Bar Association approaches its 
Diamond Jubilee I am delighted to join in paying it 
tribute for the statesman-like way in which, over the 
years, it has worked, and is still working, to improve 
and exalt the fearless administration of justice and the 
maintenance of the rule of law. Every member of the 
Canadian Bar Association—the fundamental purposes 
of which are the same—takes real pleasure out of 
the way in which the two Associations have for so 
many years worked towards their common objective, 
and many Canadian lawyers value also pleasant 
and often intimate friendships with a large number of 
their American confreres. I am proud to have been 
an honorary member of the American Bar Associa- 
tion for nearly sixteen years and to have had the 
experience, at times, of working with so many friends, 
members of the Association’s various Committees. I 
hope, indeed I am sure, that the Association will con- 
tinue to progress from strength to strength in the years 
to come. 
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Leonard W. Brockington 


Toronto, Ontario 





| am often happy to recall that I have many old and 
treasured friends among the members of the American 
Bar Association. Amongst them there is none more 
welcome for a shining face, a good heart, and a fine 
understanding than the Journal. 

Ever since my first visit to the American Bar in 
Boston, seventeen years ago, when the last great war 
was but a cloud in the sky, I have been a regular and 
admiring reader of this great magazine of the law. 


It has notably performed its primary duty to the law- 
yers of the United States and many memorable serv- 
ices to the lawyers of the English-speaking world. It 
has kept international friendships in fine repair and 
there is no greater need than that in this turmoiled 
and distracted world. It has provided a lively and 
living forum for the young lawyer and a pleasant 
reminiscent chimney corner for the wistful memories 
of many an honoured veteran. It has been distin- 
guished by much original scholarship and the wise 
comments of a succession of gifted editors. It has been 
a continuing witness to all that is best in our profes- 
sion and a steadfast sentinel of the freedom of the 
individual, not only against the tyranny of the super- 
man, but, also, against the encroaching domination of 
the State. 

For all these things the lawyers of Canada are 
grateful. If 1 may, without presumption, speak on this 
occasion in their name, I send you their thanks and 
their best birthday wishes for your long and vigorous 
maintenance of the brotherhood of the Law, which 
shelters us in free and willing servitude and unites 
us in friendship and understanding. 


FRANCE 


Paul Reynaud 


Paris, France 


Pp olitical life is, alas, so intense now as a result of 
the complexities of post-war problems, that I have 
been unable to continue in my profession of lawyer 
before the Court of Appeals of Paris. 

But I have kept a moving remembrance of the 
independent life of the lawyer, of the friendships that 
I have made among my colleagues and of the nobility 
of a profession to which one gives oneself, body and 
soul, when one keeps to his profound conviction de- 
spite an inflexible judge. 

Let me say to my American colleagues that, in my 
affection and in my admiration for their great country, 
I reserve a particular place to those who have the 
ideals of independence and of pride common to our 
two Bars. 
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André Toulouse 


Paris, France 


I, is my privilege and pleasure to send you this mes- 
sage of fraternity and friendship on the occasion of the 
the 75th anniversary of the founding of the American 
Bar Association. 

How can I forget that, as President of the Paris Bar 
and as representative of all the French Bar Associa 
tions, I had the honor of being your guest at your 
convention in Washington in 1950, and I treasure the 
diploma of honorary membership in your Association 
which you awarded to me at that time. 

The Paris Bar is so ancient that it no longer thinks o 
celebrating anniversaries of its founding, which dates 
back to Saint Louis. Over a period of six centuries it 
has maintained throughout the course of history its 
traditions of honor, loyalty, independence and free 
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jom. May the Paris Bar share today in the joy and 
satisfaction of your Association and stand beside it like 
an older brother with his younger brother. 

I was personally able to appreciate that lawyers of 
our two countries are in agreement on those traditions 
which are the basic tenets of our profession and I saw 
that you succeeded in applying them without centuries- 
long experience. 

You have put in first place in your rules the protec- 
tion of independence and freedom without which there 
can be no justice, and it is by the strength of their 
feeling for justice that one recognizes the great nations. 

When I had the privilege of addressing you in Wash- 
ington, I stated that Justice would not rule the world 
unless the peoples knew each other better,—to under- 
stand each other, one has to know each other and 
mutual understanding already means liking each 
other. 

It is for this reason that the United States and France, 
who have known each other for long, are united by 
ties of mutual affection and by a common ideal. In 
this task of mutual understanding, lawyers have a 
prominent part to play; since they are the servitors of 
justice, they may also be the artisans of Peace. 

In recollection of the unforgettable welcome I re- 
ceived from the American Bar Association (and of 
which all the bar associations of my country learned), 
I formulate all my sincerest wishes for the prosperity 
of the American Bar Association to which I have the 
honor of belonging and I send to all its members a 
fraternal greeting and the expression of a faithful 
friendship. 


I; I am one of the happy few Frenchman who can 
be proud of being an Honorary Member of the Bar 
Association, this fact is due to special circumstances 
and also to the friendship of Frank E. Holman, one of 
your former Presidents. 

In this capacity and as a member of a Bar which 
was founded several hundred years ago, I consider it 
a great privilege to be able to convey to your Associa- 
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tion my hearty congratulations and best wishes for 
the 75th Aniversary of its foundation. 

It was during the summer of 1949 that I had the 
honour of representing the Paris Bar on your Conti- 
nent. I will never forget the cordial reception I received, 
in particular in Saint Louis at your Annual Meeting, 
and also in San Francisco. 

In 1918, I had already met your boys on the front 
line. However, it was in 1949 that I best understood 
American psychology thanks to the opportunity I had 
to meet American fellow. attorneys. It was then that I! 
really appreciated your capacity for enjoying life, 
your efficiency, strength of mind and your love for 
freedom which, twice in the last half century has come 
to our assistance. Those memories are deep in our 
hearts, you can believe it. 

Times are difficult and perturbed. In spite of the 
fact that we are allies and friends, we do not always 
understand each other well, which is a pity. 

To fully understand in order to fully explain—that is 
one of the essential duties of an Advocate. 

Let the members of our Bars get to know each other 
better in order to reach a more thorough understanding 
of each other, and that will be a great benefit for all 
of us. 

Such is my plain but earnest message for the happy 
anniversary of your Association. 


YUGOSLAVIA 














Leonidas Pitamic 





Ljubljana, Yugoslavia 



























I wish to extend to the American Bar Association, 
which did me the great honor of electing me, about 
twenty years ago, an honorary member, my most 
warm congratulations on the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of its founding. In my address which I delivered before 
the American Bar Association at its fifty-sixth Annual 
Meeting at Grand Rapids, Michigan, on August 30, 
1933, I pointed out the working of two means in the 
administration of law: interpretation of texts and con- 
struction of the law. I still believe that a wise combina- 
tion of these two methods, supported by high moral 
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principles, is able to balance legislative and judicial 
power and to harmonize faithfulness to the law with 
individual liberty and social justice. May the American 








reach this goal. 


Argentina 


Bar Association, continuing its glorious tradition, be a 
powerful instrument in helping the legal profession to 


I feel happy and honored to be able to send this mes- 
sage to the Association on its Diamond Jubilee. The 
correct and dignified administration of justice and 
respect for the law are conditions sine qua non for 
individual and collective freedom. In this task the 
Association has rendered an outstanding service to 
the American community, serving as well as an ex- 
ample to the bar associations in many countries. 


American Bar Association 


Gathering of Distinguished Lawyers—An Organization Effected— 


In July last the following circular 
was issued to leading members of the 
bar throughout the country: 

Dear Sir:—It is proposed to haye 
an informal meeting at Saratoga, 
N. Y., on Wednesday morning, Au- 
gust 21, 1878, to consider the feasi- 
bility and expediency of establishing 
an American Bar Association. The 
suggestion came from one of the 
State Bar Associations, in January 
last, and the undersigned have been 
favorably impressed by it. A body 
of delegates, representing the pro- 
fession in all parts of the country, 
which should meet annually, for a 
comparison of views and friendly in- 
tercourse, might be not only a pleas- 
ant thing for those taking part in it 
but of great service in helping to 
assimilate the laws of the different 
states, in extending the benefit of 
true reforms, and in publishing the 
failure of unsuccessful experiments 
in legislation. 
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[From The Saratogian, August 22, 1878] 


This circular will be sent to a few 
members of the Bar in each State,— 
whom, it is thought, such a project 
might interest. 

If possible, we hope you will be 
present on the day named at Sara- 
toga; but in any event, please com- 
municate your views on the subject 
of the proposed organization to 
E. Baldwin, New Haven, 
Conn., who will report to the meet- 
ing the substance of the responses 
received. 

B. H. Bristow Kentucky 
W. M. Evarts New York 
G. Hoadly Ohio 

H. Hitchcock Missouri 
C. Hunt Louisiana 

R. D. Hubbard Conn. 
R. C. McMurtie Penn. 
S. Matthews Ohio 

E. J. Phelps Vermont 

J. K. Porter New York 
L. Trumbull Illinois 

C. R. Train Mass. 


Simeon 


A. R. Lawton Georgia 
J. R. Tucker Virginia 

In response to this call a large 
number of distinguished lawyers 
from various States assembled at the 
Town Hall yesterday at 10 o'clock. 
Temporary organization was effected 
by choosing John H. B. Latrobe of 
Baltimore, chairman, and Francis 
Rowley, [sic] of Philadelphia, and I. 
Grant Thompson, of Albany, Secre- 
taries. 

Mr. Latrobe made a brief but 
forcible address on taking the chair, 
urging that careful deliberation 
should be observed in the proceed- 
ings. 

Some debate ensued as to whether 
all present, whether delegates or 
not, should be regarded as members 
of the convention. Henry Smith, of 
Albany, thought the utmost care 
should be observed in the organiza- 
tion of this association so that it 
might truly represent the profession 
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before the country. Only lawyers of 
unexceptionable standing should be 
admitted to its deliberations. 

The following delegates appeared: 

Connecticut—Charles J. McCurdy, 
Lynn; Roger Averill, Danbury; 
Charles B. D. Anderson, Litchfield; 
Lyman D. Brewster, Danbury; John 
C. Day, Hartford; Asa B. Woodward, 
Norwalk; Simeon Baldwin, New 
Haven; Calvin E. Child, Stamford; 
Wm. F. Willcox, Deep River. 

Arkansas—U. M. Rose, Little 
Rock. 

Virginia—Leigh R. Paige, Rich- 
mond. 

Pennsylvania—Albert A. Outer- 
bridge; Francis Rawle, Philadelphia; 
Wm. H. Armstrong, Williamsport; 
L.. D. Shoemaker, Wilkesbarre; S. A. 
sridges, Allentown; Henry Green, 
Easton. 

Tennessee—Henry G. Smith, Mem- 
phis. 

Vermont—E. J. Phelps, Burling- 
ton; Luke P. Poland, St. Johnsbury; 
Guy C. Noble, St. Albans; J. B. 
Bromley, Castleton; Chas. N. Daven- 
port, Brattleboro; Hiram F. Stearns, 
St. Albans; Norman Paul, Wood- 
stock. 

Nebraska—N. C. 
Emory, Lincoln. 

New Jersey—A. Q. Keasby, New- 
ark. 

New York—Geo. H. Foster, Henry 
L. Burnett, New York City; Henry 
Smith, Albany; E. F. Bullard, Sara- 
toga Springs; J. B. Perkins, Roches- 
ter; Homer A. Nelsen, Poughkeepsie; 
Wm. C. Ruger, Syracuse; Calvin 
Frost, Peekskill. 

Ohio—Calvin S. Brice, Lima; Ru- 
fus King, Cincinnati; Wm. T. Mc- 
Clintock, Chillicothe. 

Maryland—John H. B. Latrobe, 
Charles J. Bonaport, Henry Stock- 
bridge, A. Leo Knott, Edward Otis 
Hinkley, Wm. A. Fisher, Baltimore. 

Massachusetts—Edward L. Pierce, 


Abbott, G. C. 





Gustavus A. Samerby, G. W. Bald- 
win, Francis W. Hurd, Frank Good- 
win, Wm. Gaston of Boston; Daniel 
S. Richardson, Lowell. 

Missouri—T. Bliss, James O. 
Broadhead, Henry Hitchcock, J. B. 
Henderson, St. Louis. 

Georgia—L. N. Whittle, Macon; 
Geo. A. Mercer, Savannah. 

Indiana—R. S. Tayler, Fort Wayne; 
Thos. E. Davidson, Covington; 
R. Lowry, Ft. Wayne; Walter Q. 
Gresham and Charles W. Fairbanks, 
Indianapolis. 

Iowa—John N. Rogers, Davenport. 

Kentucky—B. H. Bristow, James 
S. Birtle, Louisville. 

Louisiana—Charleton Hunt, Thos. 
J. Semmes, Thos. Allen Clarke, 
Thos. L. Bayne, New Orleans; Felin 
Poche, St. James. 

District of Columbia—J. H. Ash- 
ton. 

On motion the following commit- 
tee on permanent organization was 
appointed by the chair: 

Connecticut—Simeon E. Baldwin. 
District of Columbia—]J. H. Ashton. 
Georgia—L. M. Whittle, lowa—J. L. 
Rogers. Kentucky—B. H. Bristow. 
Louisiana—Carletan Hunt. Mary- 
land—Edward O. Hinkley. Massachu- 
setts—Wm. Gaston. Missouri—]J. B. 
Henderson. New Jersey—A. A. Keas- 
by. New York—Henry Smith. Ohio— 
Rufus King. Pennsylvania—Henry 
Green. Tennessee—H. G. Smith. Ver- 
mont—E,. J. Phelps. Virginia—L. R. 
Paige. Arkansas—U. M. Rose. Indi- 
ana—T. M. Davidson. Nebraska— 
Geo. K. Amory. 

The committee on permanent or- 
ganization retired and shortly after- 
ward reported the following resolu- 
tion, which was adopted: 

Resolved, That all gentlemen, who 
have signed the register, this day, are 
properly accredited, and constitute 
members of this conference. 

The committee then reported the 





First Newspaper Account 


following for permanent officers [of 
the meeting]: 

PRESIDENT—Benjamin H. Bris- 
tow, Kentucky. 

SECRETARIES—Francis Rawle, 
Philadelphia; I. Grant Thompson, 
Albany. 

On taking the chair Mr. Bristow 
said that he would not burden the 
meeting with a speech, but proceed 
straight to business. 

Carleton Hunt offered the follow- 
ing resolution, which was adopted: 

Resolved, That this meeting now 
proceed to organize a National 
American Bar Association, and that 
a committee of nine be appointed 
by the chair to frame an appropriate 
constitution and by-laws. 

After some debate the chair ap- 
pointed the following committee on 
constitution: 

Mr. Hunt, of New Orleans; Mr. 
Baldwin, of Connecticut; Prof. H. M. 
Hitchcock, of St. Louis; Mr. Phelps, 
of Vermont; James S. Prittle, of 
Louisville; Henry Smith, of Albany; 
Rufus King, of Cincinnati; Gov. 
Gaston, Massachusetts; Henry Green, 
of Easton, Pa. 

E. F. Bullard moved that a com- 
mittee of five be appointed on ad- 
mission of members, and the follow- 
ing committee was appointed: 

E. F. Bullard, Saratoga; J. H. 
Ashton, District of Columbia; R. S. 
layler, Indiana; A. Q. Keasby, New 
Jersey; Charles B. Andrews, Litch- 
field. 

After some debate the association 
adjourned till five o’clock, P. M. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The committee on constitution 
and by-laws reported, and the associ- 
ation took up the report, article by 
article, and adopted it. 

A council was also chosen, con- 
sisting of one from each State repre- 
sented. 
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The Lawyers’ Postage Stamp 


by Albert P. Blaustein + of the New York Bar (New York City) 


® More than one hundred million 
government “documents” honoring 
the American lawyer and commem- 
orating the Seventy-fifth Anniver- 
sary of the American Bar Association 
will be issued beginning this year. 

These government documents are 
postage stamps, “commemoratives”’, 
which will be issued by the Post Of- 
fice Department on the occasion of 
the Diamond Jubilee Meeting of the 
American Bar Association in Boston 
on August 23-28. And in commem- 
orating the Association’s seventy-five 
years of ceaseless effort to uphold 
and defend our American constitu- 
tional form of government, to up- 
hold the honor of the legal profes- 
sion, to improve the science of 
jurisprudence and the administra- 
tion of justice and to preserve and 
advance “liberty and equal justice 
under law”, these stamps will serve 
to remind the public of the indispen- 
sable role of law and lawyers in the 
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origin and preservation of the Amer- 
ican way of life. 

Having in mind the importance of 
the occasion, the Committee on Pub- 
lic Relations, whose Chairman is 
Thomas L. Sidlo, of Cleveland, be- 
gan its efforts to obtain the issuance 
of a commemorative stamp last year. 
A bill providing for the issuance of 
a special postage stamp “in honor 
of the lawyers of America in their 
continuing fight for liberty, justice 
and democracy, and in commemora- 
tion of the Seventy-fifth Anniversary 
of the American Bar 
was drafted by the Committee and 
introduced in the Senate by Senator 
Willis Smith, of North Carolina, who 
was President of the Association in 
1945-1946. An identical bill then was 
introduced in the House by Repre- 
sentative Dean P. Taylor, of Troy, 
New York. 

The bills were referred to the re- 
spective Senate and House Commit- 
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tees on Post Office and Civil Service, 
after which the proposal was sub- 
mitted to former Postmaster General 
Jesse M. Donaldson. Following the 
change in administration, the recom- 
mendation for the lawyer’s stamp 
was then submitted to 
General Arthur Summerfield. 

The Committee received word in 
March that the Post Office Depart- 
ment had approved the issuance of 
the stamp; and plans have been made 
for ceremonies to publicize the com- 
memorative and make its existence 
known to the general public. 

Much 
guidance was received by the Com- 


Postmaster 


valuable assistance and 
mittee on Public Relations in con- 
with the 
stamp proposal. In addition to Sen- 
ator Smith and Representative Tay- 
lor, who introduced the appropriate 
legislation, the Committee owes a 
deep debt of gratitude for the coun- 
sel of former United States Senator 
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Robert J. Bulkley and Deputy Post- 
master General Charles R. Hook, Jr., 
both of Cleveland, Ohio. Others who 
assisted substantially were Reginald 
Heber Smith, of Boston, Massachu- 
setts; James V. Bennett and Horace 
J. Donnelly, Jr., of Washington, 
D. C.; George E. Brand, of Detroit, 
Michigan; and Harry G. Gault, of 
Flint, Michigan. 

The central design of the stamp 
is part of a frieze as it appears on 
the wall of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, which depicts four 
figures representing “Wisdom”, “Jus- 
tice’, “Divine Inspiration”, and 
“Truth”. Across the top of the stamp 
is the wording “American Bar Asso- 
ciation” and across the bottom “1878 . 
Liberty Under Law. 1953”. Arranged 
in two lines in the upper left corner 
is the wording “U. S. Postage” and 
in both lower corners the denomina- 
tion “3¢” appears. All the lettering 
is styled in dark Architectural Ro- 
man on a shaded background. 

Original plans called for the “‘first- 
day sale” on August 21, 1953, at 
Saratoga Springs, New York, to mark 
the exact date and place that the 
American Bar Association was 
founded. However, the Post Office 
Department will issue the stamp on 
August 24, with its first-day sale at 
Boston, in order that the issuance 
may be celebrated in conjunction 
with the Association’s Diamond Jubi- 
lee Meeting. 

Stamp collectors desiring first-day 


cancellations of this stamp may send 
a reasonable number of addressed 
envelopes to the Postmaster, Boston, 
Massachusetts, with money order re- 
mittance to cover the cost of the 
stamps to be affixed. An enclosure of 
medium weight should be placed in 
each envelope and the flap either 
sealed or turned in. 

The initial printing in excess of 
one hundred million copies will 
furnish the nation with a graphic 
and substantial visual reminder of 
the true role of the lawyer in the 
struggle for “Liberty Under Law”. 
The precious rights of the American 
citizen very largely owe their exist- 
ence and preservation to the legal 
profession. Freedom of the press was 
first established as the right of every 
American only because Andrew 
Hamilton, a Philadelphia lawyer, 
defended Peter Zenger against the 
tyrannical Crown Governor of New 
York. And so it was with all our 
other personal rights and freedoms 
—of religion, speech, assembly, trial 
by jury, habeas corpus, security 
against unreasonable search and 
seizure, the right of the accused to 
a fair and impartial trial and to the 
assistance of counsel for his defense, 
protection against cruel and unusual 
punishment, and the rest. Lawyers 
fought for their incorporation into 
our Constitution, the primary law 
of the land. And lawyers on in- 
numerable occasions since have de- 
fended these basic constitutional 
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rights against encroachment. Even 
more important, lawyers constantly 
invoke these rights, and make them 
the effective shield and instruments 
of protection that they were in- 
tended to afford the citizen against 
usurpations of power and abuses by 
those in authority. 

Too many Americans have for- 
gotten, or never really understood, 
that it is the lawyer who constantly 
has been the watchdog guarding our 
precious heritage, and who has pre- 
served and made our constitutional 
rights and liberties effective. All too 
many have been lulled by unthink- 
ing script and scenario writers into 
the belief that the lawyer is one who 
uses legal jargon to circumvent the 
ends of justice. Every time the words 
“lawyer” and “American Bar Asso- 
ciation” are associated in the public 
mind with such words as “freedom”, 
“justice’ and “liberty”, something 
has been accomplished toward a bet- 
ter understanding of the true role of 
the American lawyer. One hundred 
million of these stamps should aid in 
the attainment of this understanding, 
and should engender better public 
relations for the Bar. 

This American Bar Association 
commemorative stamp is more than 
just another item in philately—it is 
a document honoring the lawyer and 
serving as a reminder of his indis 
pensable role in the establishment 
and preservation of “Liberty Under 
Law”. 
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History 


“It is entirely appropriate that in 





he Seventy-fifth Anniversary issue 
of the AMERICAN BAR AsSOCIATION 
[OURNAL space be provided for a 
wief account of the organization, 
zrowth and development of the 
\merican Bar Association’s House 
of Delegates. Any record of the his- 
tory and achievements of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association would be in- 
complete without reference to the 
important role which has been 
played by its House of Delegates 
in the activities of the Association 
since 1936. 

Edson R. Sunderland, in his His- 
tory of the American Bar Association 
and Its Work, covers the period from 
1936—when the House of Delegates 
was created—under the heading, 
“The Era of Federation”’.’ The era of 
federation designated by Professor 
Sunderland became an accomplished 
fact when, at the first session of the 
59th Annual Meeting of the Associa- 
tion held in Symphony Hall in Bos- 
ton on August 24, 1936, Jefferson P. 
Chandler, of Los Angeles, Chairman 
of the Special Committee on Co-ordi- 
nation of the Bar, presented its re- 
port to the Assembly containing a 
draft of the new Constitution and 
By-Laws,? which amendments were 
approved by the Assembly on the 
afternoon of Tuesday, August 25.% 
President Ransom immediately or- 
ganized the Assembly under the new 
Constitution and By-Laws, and on 
Wednesday afternoon, in the Geor- 
gian Room of the Statler Hotel, in 
Boston, the first session of the House 
of Delegates was formally opened by 
President Ransom.* The 18th An 
nual Meeting of the House will be 
held in this same Statler Hotel in 
Boston this month. 

The newly created House of Dele- 
gates held three short sessions after 
its organization, at all of which 
President William L. Ransom pre- 
s ded. During his year as President, 
judge Ransom devoted much of his 


time to a nation-wide campaign to 
insure the adoption of the new 
Constitution and By-Laws at Boston 
and the first tottering steps taken by 
the House of Delegates were guided 
by his strong hand. He did much in 
the few short sessions at Boston to 
mark out the course which the House 
subsequently hassosuccesstully 
followed. The results could eas-ly 
have been otherwise, as not all the 
men then actively identified with 
the Association were entirely friend- 
ly to either the new Constitution 
and By-Laws or to the idea embodied 
in the new House of Delegates. Some 
of them were fearful that the forma- 
tion of the House of Delegates would 
tend to destroy the value of the 
Annual Meetings of the Association 
by detracting from the importance 
of the Assembly, while others feared 
that the new office of Chairman of 
the House would create a rival whose 
ofhcial position would detract from 
the importance and dignity of the 
office of President of the Association. 
Fortunately in neither case have 
these fears in any measure been justi- 
fied. 

Under the new Constitution pro- 
vision was made that the President 
of the Association should preside at 
the opening sessions of the House 
and, by implication at least, should 
have the right to preside during its 
sessions whenever the spirit moved 
him to do so, with the Chairman of 
the House occupying a definitely sec- 
ondary role as its presiding officer.® 
This situation was not entirely 
clarified until after the adoption of 
an amendment at Washington in 
1950, in which the Chairman was 
made the sole presiding ofhcer of 
the House. Notwithstanding the 
important part taken by its Chair- 
man in the activities of the Associa- 
tion, the President continues to be 
the dominant figure in Association 
affairs, and the Chairman of the 
House, although the leader of the 
policy-shaping body of the Associa- 
tion, has no duties or responsibili- 
ties by virtue of his office which 
detract from the dignity and impor- 
tance of the President's position. 
There has never been any conflict 


The House of Delegates 





DAVID F. MAXWELL 


Chairman, House of Delegates 





between the two offices in the seven- 
teen years in which the House has 
been in existence and the incum- 
bents have at all times continued to 
work together for the welfare of the 
Association. 

The opening session of the House 
of Delegates brought together, at the 
first roll call, a group of lawyers 
representing not only the present 
leaders at the Bar but likewise men 
destined to future leadership in the 
Association. Included in the 126 
delegates who responded to the 
opening roll call of the House on the 
afternoon of Wednesday, August 26, 
were thirteen who have since either 
served or been nominated as Presi- 
dents of the Association, as well 
as five who have’served as Chairman 
of the House.? The House has, from 
its inception, served to attract into 
its membership the leaders of the 
organized Bar on both local and state 
levels. It early became the natural 
thing for lawyers who had achieved 
prominence in their local and state 
bar associations to gravitate into the 
House of Delegates. To this group 
have been added lawyers active in 
the Sections as well as leaders in the 
afhl ated groups identified with the 





1. History of the American Bar Association and 
Its Work, page 173 

2. 61 A.B.A. Rep. (1936), page 14. 

3. 61 A.B.A. Rep. (1936), pages 76-77 

4. 61 A.B.A. Rep. (1936), page 236. 

5. 61 A.B.A. Rep. (1936), pages 1000-1001. 

6. 75 A.B.A. Rep. (1950), page 111. 

7. 6) A.B.A. Rep. (1936), pages 237-239. 
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House, and leaders in the affairs of 
the Association itself. 

At the outset there was some 
doubt as to just what place the 
House of Delegates would assume in 
the affairs of the Association and just 
how successful the House would 
prove to be in the performance of 
the functions and duties assigned to 
it. At the Boston meeting, following 
the adoption of the new Constitu- 
tion, some Committee and Section 
_ reports were made to the House of 
Delegates and some continued to 
be presented to the Assembly.* This 
was the first and last time this pro- 
cedure was followed. Since then all 
Section and Committee reports have 
been placed on the House Calendar 
and made to the House of Delegates. 

The growth and development of 
the Sections in size as well as number 
and the increasing importance at 
tached to the work of the numerous 
and various Committees all tended 
to detract from the importance of the 
business transacted before the As- 
sembly. The House has completely 
displaced the Assembly as the forum 
in which the policies of the Associa- 
tion are formed and shaped. Assem- 
bly meetings, except for such occa- 
sions when the services of an 
outstanding speaker or, more truth- 
fully, a speaker of outstanding prom- 
inence are available, fail to at- 
tract the attendance of many mem- 
bers. At Annual Meetings of the 
Association the opening session of 
the Assembly servés as a starting 
place for the activities of the Annual 
Meeting itself. The Assembly con- 
tinues to provide a forum for the 
presentation of outstanding speakers 
and for discussions on subjects of 
general interest to the Bar. It serves 
well as the sponsor for receptions 
which tend to bring together for 
social purposes the members of the 
Association and also sponsors what 
is still one of the valued features of 
the Annual Meetings, the annual 
banquet, at which the outgoing 
President makes his final public 
appearance as President and the in- 
coming President is introduced to 
the membership. 

Following the close of the Boston 
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meeting in 1936 there was some 
discussion by the new Board of 
Governors as to the advisability or 
necessity of holding a mid-winter 
session of the House. The very idea 
itself was an innovation as up to that 
time the only group of any size 
representing the Association brought 
together at other than Annual Meet- 
ings had been the old Executive 
Council. With some reluctance, re- 
sulting partially from the expense 
entailed, the Board of Governors 
authorized the first Mid-Year Meet- 
ing of the new House of Delegates 
to be held at the Deshler-Wallick 
Hotel in Columbus on Tuesday, 
January 5, 1937, and the first ses- 
sion was opened with the President 
of the Association presiding.!° This 
meeting proved to be of the utmost 
importance in its effect upon the 
future of the new organization. It 
set a pattern which, with but two 
exceptions, has been followed in 
succeeding years. It afforded the first 
real opportunity to hold business 
sessions of the House of Delegates 
independent of and divorced from 
any general meeting of the Assembly. 
It likewise furnished a pattern as to 
the role to be played by its Chairman 
in the affairs of the Association. At 
this meeting George M. Morris, later 
to serve as a distinguished President 
of the Association, pioneered the role 
of the new office. Mr. Morris served 
as the last Chairman of the old 
General Council!! and at Boston 
was named as the Chairman of the 
new House.!? He had been active in 
the adoption of the new Constitu- 
tion and was thoroughly in sympathy 
with the spirit of its aims and ob- 
jectives. He was impressed with the 
importance of early establishing the 
House in its destined role as the 
policy-making body of the Associa- 
tion and of insuring that its Chair- 
man should not alone be recognized 
as the leader of the House but also 
that he be recognized on the Board 
of Governors as the spokesman for 
and representative of the House of 
Delegates in that body. 

With the exception of the year 
1938, when for financial reasons the 
Board of Governors decided against 


a Mid-Year Meeting, and again in 
1945, when travel restrictions im- 
posed as a result of wartime con- 
ditions made a meeting inadvisable, 
the House has each winter regularly 
convened for the transaction of the 
business of the Association. The 
Board of Governors soon fitted the 
pattern of its Mid-Year Meetings into 
those of the House and since 1937 
has preceded the opening of the ses- 
sions of the House with a two-to- 
three day session of its own. The 
Mid-Year Meetings of the House 
have likewise served as a focus to 
bring together Sections, Councils and 
important Committees of the Asso- 
ciation. These groups regularly meet 
at the same place as the House, eith- 
er before or during its sessions. The 
State Delegates also hold their ses- 
sion for the nomination of officers of 
the Association in connection with 
the Mid-Year Meeting of the House.** 
The maturity and experience of the 
House have now definitely estab- 
lished that body as the organiza- 
tion in which are centered the activ- 
ities of the Association. Recommen- 
dations made by Committees and 
Sections do not become the official 
statement of the Association until 
after due consideration and approval 
~y a majority of the House, and 
when the House acts, its action 
speaks for and is the voice of the 
American Bar Association. 

The Board of Governors serves as 
the executive committee of the 
House, with authority to act and 
speak for the Association during 
those times when the House itself 
is not in session. In turn the Admin- 
istrative Committee of the Board 
of Governors serves as the executive 
committee of that body. All actions 
and decisions made by the Admin 
istrative Committee are reported to 
the Board of Governors for its 
approval, and all actions and deci- 
sions made by the Board of Gover 
nors are regularly reported to the 
House for its approval. In that way 





8. 61 A.B.A. Rep. (1936). 

9. Article IV, Section 1, A.B.A. Constitution. 
10. 62 A.B.A. Rep. (1937), page 1026. 

11. 60 A.B.A. Rep. (1935), page 10. 

12. 61 A.B.A, Rep. (1936), page 212. 

13. Article IX, Section 1, A.B.A. Constitution. 
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the membership of the House of 
Delegates is at all times kept fully 
advised as to the affairs of the Asso- 
ciation and in full charge of its 
policies. 

When the new Constitution was 
adopted in 1936, eight of the then ten 
existing Sections were carried over 
without substantial change.'* Two 
new Sections were created at that 
time and seven more have since been 
added.'° The new organization also 
began with fourteen Standing Com- 
mittees,!® while the last issue of the 
Association’s directory lists twenty- 
seven Standing Committees.'7 In 
1936 there were fifteen Special Com- 
mittees'’ and the official directory 
of the Association now lists twenty- 
one such Committees.'® Without the 
services of a body such as the House 
of Delegates and its executive com- 
mittee—the Board of Governors—it 
would be well-nigh impossible for 
the American Bar Association to 
maintain a single voice. Sharp con- 
flicts of opinion often arise between 
Sections, Standing Committees and 
Special Committees. These differ- 
ences are all ironed out on the floor 
of the House and when resolved by 
the action of the House, there is but 
one opinion and that decision—as 
made by the House—becomes the de- 
cision of the Association. 

The House as now constituted 
has a membership of 225,2° made up 
of representatives of the organized 
Bar—state and local—and of leaders 
of the profession representing prac- 
tically every form of its multitudi- 
nous activities. State Delegates, who 
number fifty-two, form a solid group 
within the House.?! As individuals 
they come up for election every third 
year by the American Bar Associa- 
tion membership in the respective 
states and territories which 
represent. 


they 
As a rule the average 
State Delegate represents a long 
continuity of membership. The sole 
important function which the State 
Delegates perform, other than those 
which are performed by other mem- 
bers of the House, is as the Nomina- 
ing Committee which nominates the 
fficers and members of the Board of 


Governors of the Association, sub- 
ject, of course, to confirmation by the 
membership of the House.?? The 
Constitution provides for direct nom- 
inations of officers by the members of 
the Association** but this privilege is 
one that to date has never been exer- 
cised, and the nominations made by 
the State Delegates thus far have 
always. received the approval of the 
House. 

By far the largest single unit in 
the membership of the House is 
made up of bar association delegates 
who are selected by state and local 
bar groups throughout the nation. 
Each recognized state bar association 
is entitled to one representative in 
the House and for each additional 
one thousand members over two 
thousand is entitled to additional 
representation, with a maximum of 
four delegates.** Local bar groups 
having a membership of eight hun- 
dred or more also have the right to 
select an additional delegate. Such 
selection must be made from the 
maximum number of four delegates 
assigned to the state. The present 
House contains eighty-three delegates 
representing state bar associations”® 
and twenty selected by local bar asso- 
ciations.?® The House also has fifteen 
Assembly Delegates,?* five of whom 
are selected each year from among 
the membership at large by ballot of 
the members registered at the Annu- 
al Meeting.?® Each one of the seven- 
teen Sections of the Association is en- 
titled to elect a delegate to represent 
his Section in the House.?® Section 
chairmen and Committee chairmen 
are entitled to the floor of the House 
when presenting Section and Com- 
mittee reports and, while given a seat 
in the House, are not otherwise en- 
titled to recognition and have no 
vote.2° Past Presidents and - Past 
Chairmen of the House are entitled 
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to membership in the House when 
they register at Annual Meetings of 
the Association. 

State Delegates and Assembly Dele- 
gates must register at Annual Meet- 
ings in order to retain their mem- 
bership in the House.*! Members of 
the Board of Governors and the 
officers of the Association are also, 
by virtue of the Constitution, made 
members of the House.®? In addition 
three federal officials, the Attorney 
General, the Director of the Admin- 
istrative Office of United States 
Courts and the Solicitor General of 
the United States, if members of the 
Association, become members of the 
House.*® These three officers consti- 
tute the only group in the House 
which is not regular in attendance 
at its meetings. 

The Constitution likewise pro- 
vides that the President of the Na- 
tional Conference of the Commis- 
sioners on Uniform State Laws, the 
Chairman of the National Confer- 
ence of Bar Examiners, the Chair- 
man of the National Conference of 
Judicial Councils, the President of 
the Association of American Law 
Schools and the President of the 
National Association of Attorneys 
General are ex officio members of the 
House." The American Law Insti- 
tute and the American Judicature 
Society also each have the right to 
elect a delegate to the House.® 
There are eight national legal organ- 
izations, 25 per cent of whose mem- 
bers are members of the Association, 
who—with the approval of the 
House—have been authorized to elect 
Delegates to the House.%¢ 

The attendance record of the 
members of the House at Annual 
and Mid-Year Meetings testifies to 
the serious manner in which mem- 
bers accept their responsibility as 

(Continued on page 756) 





14. 61 A.B.A. Rep. (1936), page (xi). 

15. 77 A.B.A, Rep. (1952), page 48. 

16. 61 A.B.A. Rep. (1936), page (xxv). 

17. 77 A.B.A. Rep. (1952), page 27. 

18. 61 A.B.A. Rep. (1936), page (xxxvi). 

19. 77 A.B.A. Rep. (1952), page 44. 

20. 77 A.B.A. Rep. (1952), page 2. 

21. 77 A.B.A. Rep. (1952), page 13. 

22. Article 1X, Section 1, A.B.A. Constitution. 
23. Article IX, Section 2, A.B.A. Constitution. 
24. Article Vi, Section 6, A.B.A. Constitution 
25. 77 A.B.A. Rep. (1952), page 2. 








26. A.B.A. Directory. (1952-1953), page 67. 
27. A.B.A. Directory. (1952-1953), page 10. 
28. Article IV, Section 3, A.B.A. Constitution. 
29. Article Vi, Section 7, A.B.A. Constitution. 
30. Article VI, Section 12, A.B.A. Constitution. 
31. Article IV, Section 3, and Article Vi, Sec- 
tion 5, A.B.A. Constitution. 
32. Article V, Section 3, A.B.A. Constitution. 
33. Article Vi, Section 3, A.B.A. Constitution. 
34. Article VI, Section 3, A.B.A. Constitution. 
35. Article VI, Section 8, A.B.A. Constitution 
36. Article Vi, Section 8, A.B.A. Constitotion. 
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Francis H. Inge William Logan Martin Henry Upson Sims R. E. Robertson Walter £. Craig Charles H. Woods Joe C. Barrett 


Mobile, Alabama Birmingham, Alabama Birmingham, Alabama Juneau, Alaska Phoenix, Arizona Tucson, Anzo Jonesboro, Arkansas 








Edward L. Wright Charles A. Beardsley Guy Richards Crump Martin J. Dinkelspiel Howard J. Finn William P. Gray R. E. H. Julien 


Little Rock, Arkansas Oakland, Califorma Los Angeles, Califorma San Francisco, Califorma San Francisco, Califorma Le ingeles, California San Francisco, Califorma 











Harry J. McClean Archibald M. Mull, Jr. Gurney E. Newlin Loyd Wright Thomas M. Burgess James A. Woods Cyril Coleman 
Los Angeles, California Sacramento, Califorma Los Angeles, Californa Los Angeles, Califorma Colorado Springs, Colorado Denver, Colorado Hartford, Connecticut 











Charles M. Lyman Charles W. Pettengill Thomas Cooch P. Warren Green James R. Morford William Poole Walter M. Bastian 
New Haven, Connecticut Greenwich, Connecticut Wilmineton, Delaware Wilmington, Delaware Wilmington, Delaware Wilmington, Delaware Washineton, D. C 


Herbert Brownell, Jr Charles H. Burton Henry P. Chandler Lowry N. Coe Frank J. Delany Francis W. Hill, Jr. H. Cecil Kilpatrick 
Washing Washi om, D. € Washington, D. ¢ Washington, D. ¢ Washineton, D. ¢ Washineton, D. ¢ Washineton, D. ( 
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Bolitha J. Laws George Maurice Morris Godfrey L. Munter Charles S. Rhyne James J. Robinson Arthur W. Scharfeld Ashley Sellers 
Washington, D. ¢ Washington, D. ¢ Washington, D. ¢ Washineton, D. ¢ ashington, D. ( Washinete Washington, D. ¢ 














E. Dixie Beggs James D. Bruton, Jr Donald K. Carroll Darrey A. Davis Cody Fowler ). Lance Lazonby Scott M. Loftin 
Pensacola, Plant City, Flond wh lorida Miami Beach, Florida Tampa, Flonda Gainesnille, Flonida Jacksonville, Florida 














E. Smythe Gambrell John M. Slaton William A. Sutherland Robert B. Trout J. Russell Cades A. L. Merrill Thomas M. Robertson 
tilanta, Georgia Atlanta, Gearera {tlanta, Georgia Atlanta, Georgia Honolulu, T H Pocatello, Idaho Twin Falls, Idaho 











E. B. Smith James P. Carey, Jr Tappan Gregory Albert J. Harno Albert E. Jenner, Jr T. |. McKnight Barnabas F. Sears 
Boise, Idaho Chicago, Illiner Chicago, Illiner Urbana, Illin Chicag Chicago, Illinois Chicago, Illinois 


Floyd E. Thompson Thomas J. Welch Benjamin Wham Harold H. Bredell William T. Fitzgerald Perry E. O'Neal Telford B. Orbison 


Chicago, Illinois Kewanee, Illiners Chicago, Illinois Indianapolis, Indiana Evansville, Indiana Indianapolis , Indiana New Albany, Indiana 
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Edward H. Jones Frederic M. Miller John D. Randall Ingalls Swisher Burt J. Thompson W. D. P. Carey Harold R. Fatzer 
Des Moines, lowa Des Moines, lowa Cedar Rapids, lowa lowa City, Lowa Forest City, lowa Hutchinson, Kansas Topeka, Kansas 








Douglas Hudson J. B. Patterson W. E. Stanley Blakey Helm Samuel M. Rosenstein George S. Wilson, Jr Cuthbert S. Baldwin 
Fort Scott, Kansas Wichita, hansas Wichita, Kansas Louisville, Kentucky Louisville, Kentucky Owensboro, Kentucky New Orleans, Louisiana 








George T. Madison Ben R. Miller LeDoux R. Provosty John J. Mahon Clement F. Robinson Edward H. Burke Morton P. Fisher Thoma: 
Bastrop, Lousiana Baton Rouge, Louisiana Alexandria, Louisiana Lewiston, Maine Brunswick, Maine Baltimore, Maryland Baltimore, Maryland St. Lou 











Reuben Oppenheimer William C. Walsh Frank W. Grinnell Elwood H. Hettrick Allan H. W. Higgins Franklin J. Marryott Joseph Schneider Paul E 
Baltimore, Maryland Cumberland, Maryland Boston, Massachusetts Boston, Massachusetts Boston, Massachusetts Boston, Massachusetts Boston, Massachusetts Lincoln, 














Samuel P. Sears Thomas H. Adams F. Roland Allaben George E. Brand Glenn M. Coulter William B. Cudlip Harry G. Gault -ouis E 
Boston, Massachusetts Detroit, Michigan Grand Rapids, Michigan Detroit, Michigan Detroit, Michigan Detroit, Michigan Flint, Michigan P Manchest 
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Henry L. Woolfenden Mary H. Zimmerman Clifford W. Gardner William W. Gibson Edward L. Gruber John C. Satterfield Phil Stone 
Detroit, Michigan Detroit, Michigan St. Paul, Minnesota Minneapolis, Minnesota Duluth, Minnesota Jackson, Mississippi Oxford, Mississippr 


. 





Richmond C. Coburn James M. Douglas Ronald J. Foulis Robert L. Hecker Fred J. Hoffmeister Jacob M. Lashly Paul W. Lashly 
St. Louis, Missouri St. Louts, Missourt St. Lows, Missouri Kansas City, Missouri St. Louis, Missoun St. Lows, Missouri St. Louis, Missouri 








Thomas F. McDonald Henry B. Pflager Walter A. Raymond Guy A. Thompson James T. Finten Wilham J. Jameson Julius J. Wuerthner 
St. Lous, Missourt St. Louis, Missourt Kansas City, Missouri St. Louis, Missourt Butte, Montana Billines, Montana Great Falls, Montana 














Paul E. Boslaugh Clarence A. Davis George H. Turner John Shaw Field Miles N. Pike Willoughby A. Colby Robert W. Upton 
Lincoln, Nebraska Lincoln, Nebraska Lincoln, Nebraska Reno, Nevada Reno, Nevada Concord, New Hampshire Concord, New Hampshire 





Louis E. Wyman Robert K. Bell Allen B. Endicott, Jr. Aaron Marder Sylvester C. Smith, Jr Arthur T. Vanderbilt John H. Yauch, Jr. 
Manchester, New Hampshire Ocean City, New Jersey Atlantic City, New Jersey Newark, New Jersey Newark, New Jersey Newark, New Jersey Vewark, New Jersey 
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Floyd W. Beutler Stephen W. Bowen Ross L. Malone, Jr. Arthur VD. Chamberlain John W. Davis Maicoim Fooshee Harold J. Gallagher 
Taos, New Mexico Tucumcari, New Mexico Roswell, New Mexico Rochester, New York New York, New York New York, New York New York, New York 














Edwin M. Otterbourg Franklin E. Parker, Jr. Jerrold Seymann Whitney North Seymour Harrison Tweed Weston Vernon, Jr. Edward L. Cannon 
New York, New York New York, New York New York, New York New York, New York New York, New York New York, New York Ralereh, North Carolina 


Phila 











John J. Parker Willis Smith C. Richard Wharton Philip R. Bangs Herbert G. Nilles Howard L. Barkdull Philip C. Ebeling 
Charlotte, North Carolina Raleigh, North Carolina Greensboro, North Carolina Grand Forks, North Dakota Fargo, North Dakota Cleveland, Ohio Dayton, Ohio 











Donald A. Finkbeiner Fred E. Fuller Marc J. Grossman Waymon B. McLeskey Earl F. Morris William H. Nieman Joseph D. Stecher 
Toledo, Ohio Toledo, Ohio Cleveland, Ohio Columbus, Ohio Columbus, Ohto Cincinnati, Ohio Toledo, Ohio 








Hicks Epton James D. Fellers John H. Halley Floyd L. Rheam A.W. Trice Hugh L. Biggs Robert 0. Boyd 
Wewoka, Oklahoma Oklahoma City. Oklahoma Oklahoma City, Oklahoma Tulsa, Oklahoma Ada, Oklahoma Portland, Oregon Portland, Oregon 
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F. M. Sercombe J. Vincent Burke Joseph D. Calhoun Robert Dechert Fulton B. Flick Jefferson B. Fordham Joseph W. Henderson 
Portland, Oregon Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania Meata, Pennsylvania Philadelphia, Pennsyluama Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Philadelphia, Pennsylvanic 


“Sew 











J. Wesley McWilliams David F. Maxwell John Dashiell Myers Charles B. Nutting Bernard G. Segal A. Carson Simpson Francisco Ponsa-Feliu 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Philadelphia, Pennsyloama Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Philadelphia, Pennsyloama San Juan, Puerto Rico 














A. Cecil Snyder Henry C. Hart James L. Taft Walton J. McLeod, Jr Wesley M. Walker Dwight Campbell Roy E. Willy 
San Juan, Puerto Rico Providence, Rhode Island Providence, Rhode Island Walterboro, South Carolina Greenville, South Carolina Aberdeen, South Dakota Sioux Falls, South Dakota 








Walter P. Armstrong, Jr. Walter Chandler John C. Goins William N. Bonner Cecil E. Burney John E. Hickman W. Carloss Morris, 


Memphis, Tennessee Memphis, Tennessee Chattanooga, Tennessee Houston, Texas Corpus Christi, Texas dustin, Texas Houston, Texas 





G. W. Parker, Jr. Ben H. Powell James L. Shepherd, Jr. Robert G. Storey Hatton W. Sumners J. Cleo Thompson Leland M. Cummings 
Fort Worth, Texas Austin, Texas Houston, Texas Dallas, Texas Dallas, Texas Dallas, Texa Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Franklin Riter Osmer C. Fitts 
Salt Lake City, Utah Brattleboro, Vermont 


J. Boone Wilson Robert T. Barton, Jr. 


Burlington, Vermont Richmond, Virginia 





Stuart B. Campbell Thomas B. Gay 
Wytheville, Virginia Richmond, Virginia 





Thomas H. Willcox Joseph H. Gordon 
Norfolk, Virginia Tacoma, Washington 


Tracy E. Griffin Frank E. Holman 
Seattle, Washington Seattle, Washington 


Richard S. Munter Alfred J. Schweppe 
Spokane, Washington Seattle, Washington 





Frank C. Haymond 


Thomas B. Jackson 


George S. Geffs Alfred L. Godfrey 


Charleston, West Virginia Charleston, West Virginia Janesville, Wisconsin Elkhorn, Wisconsin 


Roster 


ALABAMA 
Francis H. Inge 
Alabama State Bar 
William Logan Martin 
State Delegate 
Henry Upson Sims 
Former President 
ALASKA 
R. E. Robertson 
State Delegate 
ARIZONA 
Walter E. Craig 
State Bar of Arizona 
Charles H. Woods 
State Delegate 
ARKANSAS 
Joe C. Barrett 
Bar Association of Arkansas 
Edward L. Wright 
State Delegate 
CALIFORNIA 
Charles A. Beardsley 
Former President 


Gerald P. Hayes Albert B. Houghton 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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John Ritchie, 111 Cari B. Rix H. Glenn Kinsley Edward E. Murane 

Madison, Wisconsin Milwaukee, Wisconsin Sheridan, Wyoming Casper, Wyoming 

Guy Richards Crump Harry J. McClean 
Former Chairman, House of State Delegate 
Delegates Archibald M. Mull, Jr. 


Martin J. Dinkelspiel 
President, National Conference of 
Commissioners on Uniform State 
Laws 
Howard J. Finn 
The State Bar of California 
William P. Gray 
Los Angeles Bar Association 


The State Bar of California 
Gurney E. Newlin 

Former President 
Loyd Wright 

Assembly Delegate 
R. E. H. Julien 

Bar Association of San Francisco 
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-OLORADO 


Thomas M. Burgess 
Colorado Bar Association 
James A. Woods 
State Delegate 


CONNECTICUT 


Cyril Coleman 

Board of Governors 
Charles M. Lyman 

State Bar Association of Connecticut 
Charles W. Pettengill 

State Delegate 


DELAWARE 


Thomas Cooch 
Delaware State Bar Association 
P. Warren Green 
Board of Governors 
James R. Morford 
Former Chairman, House of 
Delegates 
William Poole 
State Delegate 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Walter M. Bastian 
Board of Governors 
Herbert Brownell, Jr. 
The Attorney General of the U. S. 
Charles H. Burton 
Assembly Delegate 
Henry P. Chandler 
The Director of the Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts 
Lowry N. Coe 
Bar Association of the D. C. 
Frank J. Delany 
The Federal Bar Association 
Francis W. Hill, Jr. 
Bar Association of the D. C. 
H. Cecil Kilpatrick 
Bar Association of the D. C. 
Bolitha J. Laws 
Chairman, National Conference of 
Judicial Councils 
George Maurice Morris 
Former President 
Former Chairman, House of 
Delegates 
Godfrey L. Munter 
Bar Association of the D. C. 
Charles S. Rhyne 
State Delegate 
James J. Robinson 
Section of Criminal Law 
Arthur W. Scharfeld 
Federal Communications Bar 
Association 
Ashley Sellers 
Section of Administrative Law 


FLORIDA 


E. Dixie Beggs 
State Delegate 
James D. Bruton, Jr. 
The Florida Bar 
Donald K. Carroll 
The Florida Bar 
Darrey A. Davis 
The Florida Bar 








Cody Fowler 
Former President 

J. Lance Lazonby 
The Florida Bar 

Scott M. Loftin 
Former President 


GEORGIA 


E. Smythe Gambrell 
State Delegate 
John M. Slaton 
Georgia Bar Association 
William A. Sutherland 
Assembly Delegate 
Robert B. Troutman 
Georgia Bar Association 


TERRITORY OF HAWAII 


J. Russell Cades 
State Delegate 


IDAHO 


A. L. Merrill 
Board of Governors 
Thomas M. Robertson 
Idaho State Bar 
E. B. Smith 
State Delegate 


ILLINOIS 

James P. Carey, Jr. 

The Chicago Bar Association 
Tappan Gregory 

Former President 

Former Chairman, House of 

Delegates 

Editor-in-Chief, A.B.A.J. 
Albert J. Harno 

Board of Governors 
Albert E. Jenner, Jr. 

Illinois State Bar Association 
T. 1. McKnight 

Illinois State Bar Association 
Barnabas F. Sears 

Section of Labor Relations Law 
Floyd E. Thompson 

Assembly Delegate 
Thomas J. Welch 

IHinois State Bar Association 
Benjamin Wham 

State Delegate 

INDIANA 


Harold H. Bredell 
Treasurer 
William T. Fitzgerald 
The Indiana State Bar Association 
Perry E. O'Neal 
The Indiana State Bar Association 
Telford B. Orbison 
State Delegate 
IOWA 
Edward H. Jones 
Section of Bor Activities 
Frederic M. Miller 
Board of Governors 
John D. Randall 
State Delegate 
Ingalls Swisher 
The lowa State Bar Association 
Burt J. Thompson 
The lowa State Bar Association 








Roster of the House of Delegates 





KANSAS 


W. D. P. Carey 
Bar Association of State of Kansas 
Harold R. Fatzer 
President, National Association of 
Attorneys General 
Douglas Hudson 
Assembly Delegate 
J. B. Patterson 
State Delegate 
W. E. Stanley 
Assembly Delegate 


KENTUCKY 


Blakey Helm 
State Delegate 
Samuel M. Rosenstein 
Kentucky State Bar Association 
George S. Wilson, Jr. 
Kentucky State Bar Association 
LOUISIANA 


Cuthbert S. Baldwin 

State Delegate 
George T. Madison 

Louisiana State Bar Association 
Ben R. Miller 

Louisiana State Bar Association 
LeDoux R. Provosty 

Board of Governors 


MAINE 


John J. Mahon 
Maine State Bar Association 
Clement F. Robinson 
State Delegate 
MARYLAND 


Edward H. Burke 

Maryland State Bar Association 
Morton P. Fisher 

Section of Taxation 
Reuben Oppenheimer 

Bar Association of Baltimore City 
William C. Walsh 

State Delegate 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Frank W. Grinnell 
Massachusetts Bar Association 
Elwood H. Hettrick 
Boston Bar Association 
Allan H. W. Higgins 
Board of Governors 
State Delegate 
Franklin J. Marryott 
Section of Insurance Law 
Joseph Schneider 
Massachusetts Bar Association 
Samuel P. Sears 
Massachusetts Bar Association 
MICHIGAN 
Thomas H. Adams 
Chairman, The National Conference 
of Bar Examiners 
Fred Roland Allaben 
State Bar of Michigan 
George E. Brand 
American Judicature Society 
Glenn M. Coulter 
State Delegate 
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The House of Delegates 























Osmer C. Fitts 
Brattleboro, Vermont 


Franklin Riter 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Thomas H. Willcox 
Norfolk, Virgina 


Joseph H. Gordon 


Tacoma, Washington 


Frank C. Haymond Thomas B. Jackson 


Roster 


ALABAMA 
Francis H. Inge 
Alabama State Bar 
William Logan Martin 
State Delegate 
Henry Upson Sims 
Former President 


J. Boone Wilson 


Burlington, Vermont 


Tracy E. Griffin 
Seattle, Washington 


George S. Geffs 


Charleston, West Virgimia Charleston, West Virginia Janesulle, Wisconsin 





Robert T. Barton, Jr. 
Richmond, Virginia 


Frank E. Holman 
Seattle, Washington 


Alfred L. Godfrey 
Elkhorn, Wisconsin 


ALASKA 
R. E. Robertson John Ritebie, 111 Cart B. Rix 
State Delegate Madison, Wisconsin Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
ARIZONA 





Stuart B. Campbell 
Wytheville, Virginia 


Richard S. Munter 





Thomas B. Gay 


Richmond, Virginia 





Alfred J. Schweppe 


Spokane, Washington Seattle, Washington 





Gerald P. Hayes 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Albert B. Houghton 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





H. Glenn Kinsley 
Sheridan, Wyoming 


Edward E. Murane 
Casper, Wyoming 





Walier E. Craig 
State Bar of Arizona 
Charles H. Woods 
State Delegate 
ARKANSAS 
Joe C. Barrett 
Bar Association of Arkansas 
Edward L. Wright 
State Delegate 
CALIFORNIA 
















Former President 
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Guy Richards Crump 


Former Chairman, House of 
Delegates 


Martin J. Dinkelspiel 


President, National Conference of 
Commissioners on Uniform State 
Laws 


Howard J. Finn 


The State Bar of California 


Charles A. Beardsley William P. Gray 


Los Angeles Bar Association 


Harry J. McClean 
State Delegate 
Archibald M. Mull, Jr. 
The State Bar of California 
Gurney E. Newlin 
Former President 
Loyd Wright 
Assembly Delegate 
R. E. H. Julien 
Bar Association of San Francisco 
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-OLORADO 


Thomas M. Burgess 
Colorado Bar Association 
James A. Woods 
State Delegate 


CONNECTICUT 


Cyril Coleman 

Board of Governors 
Charles M. Lyman 

State Bar Association of Connecticut 
Charles W. Pettengill 

State Delegate 


DELAWARE 


Thomas Cooch 
Delaware State Bar Association 
P. Warren Green 
Board of Governors 
James R. Morford 
Former Chairman, House of 
Delegates 
William Poole 
State Delegate 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Walter M. Bastian 
Board of Governors 
Herbert Brownell, Jr. 
The Attorney General of the U. S. 
Charles H. Burton 
Assembly Delegate 
Henry P. Chandler 
The Director of the Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts 
Lowry N. Coe 
Bar Association of the D. C. 
Frank J. Delany 
The Federal Bar Association 
Francis W. Hill, Jr. 
Bar Association of the D. C. 
H. Cecil Kilpatrick 
Bar Association of the D. C. 
Bolitha J. Laws 
Chairman, National Conference of 
Judicial Councils 
George Maurice Morris 
Former President 
Former Chairman, House of 
Delegates 
Godfrey L. Munter 
Bar Association of the D. C. 
Charles S. Rhyne 
State Delegate 
James J. Robinson 
Section of Criminal Law 
Arthur W. Scharfeld 
Federal Communications Bar 
Association 
Ashley Sellers 
Section of Administrative Law 
FLORIDA 
E. Dixie Beggs 
State Delegate 
James D. Bruton, Jr. 
The Florida Bar 
Donald K. Carroll 
The Florida Bar 
Darrey A. Davis 
The Florida Bar 








Cody Fowler 
Former President 

J. Lance Lazonby 
The Florida Bar 

Scott M. Loftin 
Former President 


GEORGIA 


E. Smythe Gambrell 
State Delegate 
John M. Slaton 
Georgia Bar Association 
William A. Sutherland 
Assembly Delegate 
Robert B. Troutman 
Georgia Bar Association 


TERRITORY OF HAWAII 


J. Russell Cades 
State Delegate 


IDAHO 


A. L. Merrill 
Board of Governors 
Thomas M. Robertson 
Idaho State Bar 
E. B. Smith 
State Delegate 
ILLINOIS 
James P. Carey, Jr. 
The Chicago Bar Association 
Tappan Gregory 
Former President 
Former Chairman, House of 
Delegates 
Editor-in-Chief, A.B.A.J. 
Albert J. Harno 
Board of Governors 
Albert E. Jenner, Jr. 
Illinois State Bar Association 
T. |. McKnight 
Illinois State Bar Association 
Barnabas F. Sears 
Section of Labor Relations Law 
Floyd E. Thompson 
Assembly Delegate 
Thomas J. Welch 
Illinois State Bar Association 
Benjamin Wham 
State Delegate 
INDIANA 
Harold H. Bredell 
Treasurer 
William T. Fitzgerald 
The Indiana State Bar Association 
Perry E. O’Neal 
The Indiana State Bar Association 
Telford B. Orbison 
State Delegate 
IOWA 
Edward H. Jones 
Section of Bar Activities 
Frederic M. Miller 
Board of Governors 
John D. Randall 
State Delegate 
Ingalls Swisher 
The lowa State Bar Association 
Burt J. Thompson 
The lowa State Bar Association 
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KANSAS 


W. D. P. Carey 
Bar Association of State of Kansas 
Harold R. Fatzer 
President, National Association of 
Attorneys General 
Douglas Hudson 
Assembly Delegate 
J. B. Patterson 
State Delegate 
W. E. Stanley 
Assembly Delegate 


KENTUCKY 


Blakey Helm 
State Delegate 
Samuel M. Rosenstein 
Kentucky State Bar Association 
George S. Wilson, Jr. 
Kentucky State Bar Association 
LOUISIANA 


Cuthbert S. Baldwin 

State Delegate 
George T. Madison 

Louisiana State Bar Association 
Ben R. Miller 

Louisiana State Bar Association 
LeDoux R. Provosty 

Board of Governors 


MAINE 


John J. Mahon 
Maine State Bar Association 
Clement F. Robinson 
State Delegate 
MARYLAND 


Edward H. Burke 

Maryland State Bar Association 
Morton P. Fisher 

Section of Taxation 
Reuben Oppenheimer 

Bar Association of Baltimore City 
William C. Walsh 

State Delegate 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Frank W. Grinnell 

Massachusetts Bar Association 
Elwood H. Hettrick 

Boston Bar Association 
Allan H. W. Higgins 

Board of Governors 

State Delegate 
Franklin J. Marryott 

Section of Insurance Law 
Joseph Schneider 

Massachusetts Bar Association 
Samuel P. Sears 

Massachusetts Bar Association 


MICHIGAN 
Thomas H. Adams 


Chairman, The Nationai Conference 


of Bar Examiners 
Fred Roland Allaben 

State Bar of Michigan 
George E. Brand 

American Judicature Society 
Glenn M. Coulter 
State Delegate 
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William B. Cudlip 
Detroit Bar Association 

Harry G. Gault 
State Bar of Michigan 

Henry L. Woolfenden 
State Bar of Michiga:: 

Mary H. Zimmerman 
National Association of Women 
Lawyers 


MINNESOTA 


Clifford W. Gardner 

Minnesota State Bar Association 
William W. Gibson 

State Delegate 
Edward L. Gruber 

Minnesota State Bar Association 


MISSISSIPPI 


John C. Satterfield 
State Delegate 

Phil Stone 
Mississippi State Bar 


MISSOURI 


Richmond C. Coburn 
The Missouri Bar 
James M. Douglas 
Section of Judicial Administration 
Ronald J. Foulis 
State Delegate 
Robert L. Hecker 
Kansas City Bar Association 
Fred J. Hoffmeister 
The Bar Association of St. Louis 
Jacob M. Lashly 
Former President 
Paul W. Lashly 
Junior Bar Conference 
Thomas F. McDonald 
Section of Legal Education and 
Admissions to the Bar 
Henry B. Pflager 
Section of Real Property, Probate 
and Trust Law 
Walter A. Raymond 
The Missouri Bar 
Guy M. Thompson 
Former President 


MONTANA 


James T. Finlen 

Montana Bar Association 
William J. Jameson 

Assembly Delegate 
Julius J. Wuerthner 

State Delegate 


NEBRASKA 


Paul E. Boslaugh 

Nebraska State Bar Association 
Clarence A. Davis 

Nebraska State Bar Association 
George H. Turner 

State Delegate 


NEVADA 


John Shaw Field 

State Delegate 
Miles N. Pike 

State Bar of Nevada 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Willoughby A. Colby 
The Bar Association of the State of 
New Hampshire 
Robert W. Upton 
Assembly Delegate 
Louis E. Wyman 
State Delegate 


NEW JERSEY 


Robert K. Bell 

New Jersey State Bar Association 
Allen B. Endicott, Jr. 

New Jersey State Bar Association 
Aaron Marder 

Essex County Bar Association 
Sylvester C. Smith, Jr. 

State Delegate 
Arthur T. Vanderbilt 

Former President 
John H. Yauch, Jr. 

New Jersey State Bar Association 


NEW MEXICO 


Floyd W. Beutler 

State Delegate 
Stephen W. Bowen 

State Bar of New Mexico 
Ross L. Malone, Jr. 

Board of Governors 


NEW YORK 


Arthur VD. Chamberlain 
New York State Bar Association 
John W. Davis 
Former President 
Malcolm Fooshee 
Section of Corporation, Banking and 
Business Law 
Harold J. Gallagher 
Former President 
Edwin M. Otterbourg 
New York County Lawyers’ 
Association 
Franklin E. Parker, Jr. 
State Delegate 
Jerrold Seymann 
Section of Public Utility Law 
Whitney North Seymour 
The Association of the Bar of the 
City of New York 
Harrison Tweed 
The American Law Institute 
Weston Vernon, Jr. 
New York State Bar Association 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Edward L. Cannon 
The North Corolina State Bar 
John J. Parker 
Section of International and 
Comparative Law 
Willis Smith 
Former President 
C. Richard Wharton 
State Delegate 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Philip R. Bangs 
State Bar Association of 5 
North Dakota 


Herbert G. Nilles 
State Delegate 
OHIO 
Howard L. Barkdull 
Last Retiring President 
Philip C. Ebeling 
Ohio State Bar Association 
Donald A. Finkbeiner 
Board of Governors 
Fred E. Fuller 
Section of Antitrust Law 
Marc J. Grossman 
The Cleveland Bar Association 
Waymon B. McLeskey 
State Delegate 
Earl F. Morris 
Columbus Bar Association 
William H. Nieman 
Cincinnati Bar Association 
Joseph D. Stecher 
Secretary 
OKLAHOMA 
Hicks Epton 
Oklahoma Bar Association 
James D. Fellers 
Assembly Delegate 
John H. Halley 
Oklahoma Bar Association 
Floyd L. Rheam 
Oklahoma Bar Association 
A. W. Trice 
State Delegate 
OREGON 
Hugh L. Biggs 
Multnomah Bar Association 
Robert O. Boyd 
Oregon State Bar 
F. M. Sercombe 
State Delegate 
PENNSYLVANIA 
J. Vincent Burke, Jr. 
Allegheny County Bar Association 
Robert Dechert 
Association of Life Insurance Counsel 
Fulton B, Flick 
American Patent Law Association 
Jefferson B. Fordham 
Section of Municipal Law 
Joseph W. Henderson 
Former President 
J. Wesley McWilliams 
Pennsylvania Bar Association 
David F. Maxwell 
Chairman, House of Delegates 
State Delegate 
John Dashiell Myers 
Section of Patent, Trade-Mark and 
Copyright Law 
Charles B. Nutting 
President, Association of American 
Law Schools 
Bernard G. Segal 
Philadelphia Bar Association 
A. Carson Simpson 
Pennsylvania Bar Association 





Joseph D. Calhoun, of Media, Penn- 
sylvania, is Assistant Secretary of the 
Association. 
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>UERTO RICO 
Francisco Ponsa-Feliu 
State Delegate 
A. Cecil Snyder 


Puerto Rican Bar Association 


RHODE ISLAND 


Henry C. Hart 
State Delegate 
James L. Taft 


Rhode Island Bar Association 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Walton J. McLeod, Jr. 
State Delegate 
Wesley M. Walker 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Dwight Campbell 


Roy E. Willy 


Delegates 
State Delegate 
TENNESSEE 
Walter P. Armstrong, Jr. 
Assembly Delegate 
Walter Chandler 
State Delegate 
John C. Goins 


TEXAS 
William N. Bonner 
Section of Mineral Law 
Cecil E. Burney 
State Bar of Texas 
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South Carolina Bar Association 


The State Bar of South Dakota 


Former Chairman, House of 


Bar Association of Tennessee 


John E. Hickman 
Conference of Chief Justices 
W. Carloss Morris, Jr. 
Assembly Delegate 
G. W. Parker, Jr. 
State Bar of Texas 
Ben H. Powell 
State Bar of Texas 
James L. Shepherd, Jr. 
State Delegate 
Robert G. Storey 
President, American Bar Association 
Hatton W. Sumners 
Assembly Delegate 
J. Cleo Thompson 
Dallas Bar Association 


UTAH 


Leland M. Cummings 
Utah State Bar 
Franklin Riter 
State Delegate 


VERMONT 


Osmer C. Fitts 
State Delegate 
J. Boone Wilson 
Vermont Bar Association 


VIRGINIA 


Robert T. Barton, Jr. 
Assembly Delegate 
Stuart B. Campbell 
The Virginia State Bar Association 
Thomas B. Gay 
State Delegate 
Thomas H. Willcox 
Virginia State Bar 
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WASHINGTON 


Joseph H. Gordon 
Washington State Bar Association 
Tracy E. Griffin 
Seattle Bar Association 
Frank E. Holman 
Former President 
Richard S. Munter 
State Delegate 
Alfred J. Schweppe 
Assembly Delegate 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Frank C. Haymond 
State Delegate 
Thomas B. Jackson 
The West Virginia State Bar 


WISCONSIN 


George S. Geffs 

Wisconsin Bar Association 
Alfred L. Godfrey 

Wisconsin Bar Association 
Gerald P. Hayes 

State Delegate 
Albert B. Houghton 

Milwaukee Bar Association 
John Ritchie, I! 

Judge Advocates Association 
Carl B. Rix 

Former President 


WYOMING 


H. Glenn Kinsley 
State Delegate 

Edward E. Murane 
Wyoming State Bar 





Board of Governors in session in Washington, D. C., May, 1953. Seated (left to right) Richard P. Tinkham, Donald A. Finkbeiner, Ross L. Malone, Jr., 
Allan H. W. Higgins, Albert J. Harno, Howard L. Barkdull, Joseph D. Stecher, Secretary, President Robert G. Storey, David F. Maxwell, Chairman of the 
House of Delegates, Harold H. Bredell, Treasurer, P. Warren Green, Cyril Coleman, Frederic M. Miller, A. L. Merrill, Robert T. Barton, Jr.; standing (left 
to right) Joseph D. Calhoun, Assistant Secretary, Donald H. Remmers, Assistant Director of Activities, LeDoux R. Provosty, William J. Jameson, President- 
Nominee, Walter M. Bastian and Herbert G. Nilles. 
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A Proud Record in Legal Education: 


The Milestones in Its Evolution 


by Herbert W. Clark + of the California Bar (San Francisco) 


® Against opposition, inertia and even crass materialism, the American Bar Associa- 


tion has fought steadily to improve the quality of the legal profession. Just as the 


partially educated layman is the worst enemy of the lawyer, so the partially educated 


lawyer is the worst enemy of the law. While everyone sympathizes with the idea 


that every ambitious young American should have an opportunity to win fame and 


fortune in the law, the public interest requires that no poorly prepared lawyer should 


be allowed to impair the efficiency of the great and costly machinery which the 


people have provided, not for the benefit of lawyers but for the administration of 


the law. 


The ever increasing complexities of modern life constantly demand even better 


educated lawyers. While the American Bar Association has a proud record, and has 


accomplished much for the benefit of the public and the profession in the field of 


legal education, there must be a still further tightening of the admission processes 


the country over and a continuous inspection of the law schools by the Association's 


Section of Legal Education and Admissions to the Bar, to insure that the public will 


receive that adequate and competent advice and service from the legal profession to 


which it is entitled. 


y 





r 
"The record of the American Bar 
Association in the field of legal edu- 
cation is a proud record. Since al- 
most the first moment of its existence 
in August, 1878, the Association has 
ted the way in improving the quality 
of the legal profession. Against oppo- 
sition, inertia and even crass materi- 
alism it has pushed, pulled, hauled 
and persuaded state bar associations, 
the law schools and the courts until 
now it is recognized as a mighty force 
for the advancement of the educa- 
tion of lawyers. In no other field of 
activity has the Association accom- 
plished more for the benefit of the 
public, or the legal profession itself, 
than it has in this field. 

My purpose is to sketch the steps 
by which the Association has reached 
its present influential position in the 
field of legal education and then to 
discuss briefly some of the more 
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vocal criticisms that have been and 
are being urged against the adequacy 
of law school training. In his bril- 
liant book, A History and Evalua- 
tion of Legal Education in the 
United States} Dean Albert J. 
Harno, of the Law School of the 
University of Illinois, has covered 
the field so completely that my reli- 
ance upon his work will be readily 
apparent to anyone who has read his 
definitive survey. 

The activities of the American Bar 
Association in connection with legal 
education fall naturally into two 
periods, the first covering the period 
from August, 1878, to the Annual 
Meeting of the Association in 1921, 
and the second from the Annual 
Meeting in 1921 to the present 
date. During the first period, prog- 
ress was made at a snail’s pace and 
against many obstacles and much 






inertia. Brilliant flashes of insight 
into what had to be done are appar- 
ent in the record of this period but 
actual progress in concrete accom- 
plishments was discouragingly slow. 
Since 1921 concrete accomplishment 
has been more rapid. More members 
of the American Bar 
and more law teachers have been 


Association 


active in improving conditions, pro- 
portionately, than were active prior 
to 1921. During both periods at- 
tempts to improve legal education 
met with opposition and the law 
have encountered adverse 
criticism of their methods and of 
what they were trying to do. Oddly 
enough the most criticism 
against the law schools since 1921 
seems to have come from members 
of the practicing Bar and a few 
judges. It has emerged from a sort of 
nostalgic throwback to the period 
when the young law student studied 
law in the office of a practicing law- 
yer. Generalized, that criticism is 
that the work of the law schools is 
not sufficiently practical. 

In the proceedings of its organiza- 
tional meeting seventy-five years ago, 
there is recorded the following mo- 
tion which was approved: 


schools 


vocal 


That the Committee on Legal Ed- 
ucation and Admissions to the Bar be 
instructed to report, at the ensuing 
Annual Meeting, some plan for assim- 
ilating throughout the union, the re 
quirements of candidates for admis 
sion to the bar, and for regulating, on 





1. Albert J. Harno, A History and Evaluation of 
Legal Education in the United States, San Francisco 
Bancroft-Whitney Company, 1953, for the Survey 
of the Legal Profession. 
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principles of comity, the standing, 
throughout the Union, of gentlemen 
already admitted to practice in their 
own States. 

At the Association’s second An- 
nual Meeting, Carleton Hunt, of 
New Orleans, who had presented to 
the organizational meeting the mo- 
tion which I have quoted above, in 
reporting for the newly created Com- 
mittee on Legal Education and Ad- 
missions to the Bar, stressed the 
importance of law school training. 
“There is little, if any, dispute now”, 
he said, ‘‘as to the relative merit of 
education by means of law schools, 
and that to be got by mere practical 
training or apprenticeship as an at- 
torney’s clerk. Without disparage- 
ment of mere practical advantages, 
the verdict of the best informed is in 
favor of the schools.” He added, 
however, that while some schools 
were doing commendable work, oth- 
ers were not deserving of approval. 
He then moved for the adoption of 
four resolutions, the second of which 
urged state and local bar associations 
to advocate in their respective states 
“the maintenance by public author- 
ity of schools of law, provided with 
faculties of at least four well paid 
and efficient teachers.” The fourth 
resolution was to the effect that the 
state and associations 
should recommend and further in 
such law schools “the requirement 
of attendance on at least the studies 
and exercises appointed for said 
course of three years, as a qualifi- 
cation for examination to be admit- 
ted to the bar.” 

Mr. Hunt’s resolutions were laid 
on the table. 

In 1891 Simeon E. Baldwin was 
President of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation. The report of the Committee 
on Legal Education and Admissions 
to the Bar was made by its chairman, 
William G. Hammond. It covered 
sixty pages and was replete with 
factual material. It constituted the 
strongest plea yet made for improve- 
ments in legal education. In part it 
stated: 


local bar 


If the profession is now careless of 
the subject, and looks upon education 
for the Bar as a matter that only in- 


terests the beginner and his teachers, 
this sentiment is the most convincing 
proof of its blindness to its own de- 
fects, and to the close connection 
between these and the defects of the 
law schools. No lesson has been more 
clearly taught by the history of our 
science from the beginning than that, 
wherever the law has been best admin- 
istered and most truly worthy of its 
high mission, its votaries have been 
most careful of the education of stu- 
dents and in the statement of its prin- 
ciples, so that such students could 
thoroughly master them. 

The caliber of the members of 
this committee is shown by the fact 
that Henry Wade Rogers, then Presi- 
dent of Northwestern University, was 
one of its members. 

Although the Association did 
nothing with the 1891 report, it 
appears that it aroused the interest 
of some discerning members of the 
Bar. Judge John F. Dillon said: 

I wish to say that I have taken the 
time since I came here to read that 
report [the 1891 report] in full, and 
I desire to state that it is my delib- 
erate conviction that if this Associa- 
tion in the ten or twelve years of its 
existence had done nothing more than 
to secure that report and the very 
able one on the same subject that pre- 
ceded it a few years ago, it would 
have been enough to have justified 
our existence. 

Between the Annual Meetings of 
1891 and 1892, the Committee 
studied the programs of instruction 
of various law schools, and carried 
on extensive correspondence about 
legal school 
teachers and members of the Bar. It 
submitted its report in 1892 and, 
after debate and a few modifications, 
were 


education with law 


the following resolutions 
adopted:? 


That the American Bar Association 
strongly recommend that the power of 
admitting members to the Bar, and 
the supervision of their professional 
conduct, be in each State lodged in the 
highest courts of the State; ... 

That at least two years of study 
should be required of every student 
before he presents himself for exam- 
ination; ... 

That, in the opinion of this Asso- 
ciation, it is a part of the highest duty 
and interest of every civilized State 
to make provisions when necessary for 
the maintenance of law schools, and 
the thorough professional education 
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of all who are admitted to practice 
law. 


Postadmission Education Program 
Begun in 1930's 

At this same meeting the Commit- 
tee submitted another resolution 
which was approved by the Associa- 
tion. It was to the effect that all law 
schools should, if possible, “main- 
tain programs for postgraduate in- 
struction for lawyers, and particu- 
larly for young lawyers”.’ But it was 
not until sometime in the 1930's 
that programs for postadmission in- 
struction for lawyers were really 
begun and not until after World 
War II that they became fairly gen- 
eral through the work of the Prac- 
ticing Law Institute and the develop- 
ment of the postadmission education 
program jointly sponsored by the 
American Bar Association and the 
American Law Institute. 

The American Bar Association’s 
attempts to improve legal education 
were opposed on the ground that the 
poor boy was unable to meet the 
expense of a long period of training 
for the Bar, and particularly the ex- 
pense of a law school education. 
Some opposed even two years of law 
school study from genuine con- 
viction. ‘The “Abraham 
Lincoln” argument appeared almost 
at the beginning of the debates in 
the Association and, according to 
Dean Harno, “It has been one of the 
main obstacles that has retarded the 
development of legal education.” 

Until 1893 the Committee on 
Legal Education and Admissions to 
the Bar made its reports to the 
general meeting of the American 
Bar Association. In 1893 the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Association 
recommended a by-law to establish 
“a section of the Association to be 
known as the Section of Legal Edu- 
cation”. On motion of Simeon E. 
Baldwin this report was approved 
and with its approval there came in- 
to existence “the first section of the 
American Bar Association”. It was a 
deliberative unit vested with power 
to elect its own officers, schedule 


so-called 





2. Ibid., pages 77, 78 
3. Ibid., page 78. 
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Herbert W. Clark is a former Chairman 
of the Association's Section of Legal Ed- 


ucation and Admissions to the Bar and 
of the California Committee of Bar Ex- 
aminers. He was admitted to the New 
Mexico Bar in 1908 but has practiced in 
San Francisco since 1917. 





programs and to debate and pass 
motions. Its actions could not be- 
come those of the Association until 
they formally had been presented 
to and approved by it. 

The day following its organization, 
this new Section held its first meet- 
ing and Professor Samuel Williston 
was among the speakers who ad- 
dressed that meeting. Henry Wade 
Rogers was elected as its chairman. 
Other speakers on the program were 
John F. Dillon, John D. Lawson, 
Simeon E. Baldwin, Woodrow Wil- 
son, John H. Wigmore, Edmund 
Wetmore and William A. Keener. 

In his opening address Henry 
Wade Rogers reported that seventy- 
two law schools were in operation 
in 1894 and that all but seven of 
them were associated with univer- 
sities. The total enrollment for that 
year was 7,600; in 1870, in contrast, 
the total enrollment in all law 
schools was 1,611. In the light of this, 
Chairman Rogers stated, “The Law 
Schools have grown immensely in 
the favor of the profession, and the 
best informed and ablest members 


of the profession are arrayed on 
1875 the schools 


their side.” In 
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generally specified no qualifications 
for admission. By 1894 Harvard had 
announced that, after 1895-1896, no 
person would be admitted for a law 
degree if he had not previously ac- 
quired an academic degree from one 
of a selected list of colleges. Henry 
Wade Rogers pointed out these sub- 
stantial advances in admission re- 
quirements to the schools and added 
that “It is gratifying to observe that 
almost all of the schools now require 
applicants for admission to be pos- 
sessed at least of a good elementary 
English education, and to have a 
knowledge of the history of England 
and the United States.” But Chair- 
man Rogers noted that there was 
one school that was graduating stu- 
dents at the end of two five-month 
terms, although most schools pre- 
scribed two years and a small num- 
ber had established a three-year re- 
quirement. Some schools still 
emphasized the lecture method; most 
used the text system; at least six 
had adopted the case method. As 
early as 1894 there was criticism 
of the schools on the ground that 
their programs lacked breadth and 
that they were too technical—the 
main criticism, be it noted, was of 
office apprentice or so-called “‘practi- 
cal” training. There were some advo- 
cates for practical and technical 
training, but the ablest leaders of the 
profession pleaded for breadth and 
perspective. For example, Judge 
Dillon said: 

I insist, for I believe it to be true, 
that the stereotyped course of legal 
instruction in this country is defec- 
tive, not so much for what it contains 
as for what it omits. It is defective in 
that no adequate provision is made 
for specific instruction in_ historical 
and comparative jurisprudence, and 
in the literature, science and philoso- 
phy of the law—in what may, perhaps, 
be compendiously expressed as gen 
eral jurisprudence. 


Partially Educated 

Are Worst Enemies of the Law 
Woodrow Wilson urged that law 
studies be established as a university 
discipline. And he went further. “We 
need laymen”, he said, “who under- 
stand the necessity for law, and the 
right uses of it, too well to be unduly 





impatient of its restraints; and law 
yers who understand the necessity 
for reform, and the safe means of 
effecting it, too well to be unreason- 
ably shy of assisting it.” He empha- 
sized that the worst enemy of the law 
“is the man who knows only its 
technical neglects its 
generative principles, and the worst 


details and 
enemy of the lawyer is the man who 
does not comprehend why it is that 
there need be any technical details 
at all”. 

James Bradley Thayer was Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Legal 
Education and Admissions to the 
Bar in 1895, and in that year Justice 
David J. Brewer spoke to the Com- 
mittee on the subject of “A Better 
the Great Need of the 
Profession”. He emphasized the lead- 


Education 


ership of the lawyer in public affairs 
and the role the lawyer should play 
in law improvement and he sug- 
gested that if the lawyer is to meas- 
ure up to his responsibilities, 


. .. he must be fitted to lead .... 
If our profession is to maintain its 
prominence, if it is going to continue 
the great profession, that which leads 
and directs the movements of society, 
a longer course of preparatory study 
must be required. A better education 
is the great need and the most impor- 
tant reform. The door of admission to 
the bar must swing on_ reluctant 
hinges, and only he be permitted to 
pass through who has by continued 
and patient study fitted himself for 
the work of a safe counselor and the 
place of the leader. 
In the same address he gave the 
following answer to the “Abraham 
Lincoln” argument: 


It is said that some of the noblest of 
our members would be shut out from 
the law and turned into other pur- 
suits. If a four years’ course of study 
had been required, would Abraham 
Lincoln have become a lawyer? My 
reply is twofold. First, seldom would 
any one capable of becoming a hero 
of the bar be turned away. Obstacles 
only stimulate the efforts of such men. 
They work their way up in spite of 
all difficulties. They glory in their 
ability to overcome all opposition. Sec- 
ondly, if perchance some one worthy 
of a place on our rolls should be kept 
away there will be plenty left. The 
general level of professional standing 
should not be lowered for fear some 
single chieftain is never found. 
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During these earlier years, the 
\merican Bar Association had both 

Section of Legal Education and a 
Committee on Legal Education and 
\dmissions to the Bar. It was the 
yractice then to refer resolutions of 
he Section to the Committee, and 
he Committee made recommenda- 
ions to the Association. 

In 1897, pursuant to recommenda- 
ion of the Committee, the Associa- 
tion adopted the following resolu- 


tions: 


Resolved, That the American Bar 
\ssociation approves the lengthening 
of the course of instruction in law 
schools to a period of three years, and 
that it expresses the hope that as soon 
as practicable a rule may be adopted 
in each State which will require candi 
dates for admission to the bar to study 
law for three years before applying for 
examination. 

Resolved, That the American: Bar 
\ssociation is of the opinion that be- 
fore a student commences the study 
of law, it is desirable that he should 
have received a general education at 
least equivalent to a high school 
course, and that persons who have 
not completed the equivalent of such 
a course should not be admitted into 
law schools as candidates for a degree. 
In the 1897 report of the Com- 

mittee, there is related a clash of 
views among the members on the 
scope of the programs offered by the 
law schools. A majority of the Com- 
mittee were adversely critical of the 
schools on the ground that their 
courses of study were too technical 
and because they did not train stu- 
dents for a public career. The minor- 
ity thought that the three-year course 
in law would be weakened by omit- 
ting some legal topics and substitu- 
ting some nonlegal topics “no matter 
how valuable the substitutes would 
be”’. 

In 1898 the Section of Legal Edu- 
cation and Admissions to the Bar 
called a conference of members of 
state boards of law examiners. Al- 
though similar conferences were 
called in subsequent years by the 
Section, it was not until 1931 that 
the National Conference of Bar 
fxaminers as an integral unit was 
established. “It came into being 
principally through the efforts of 


Will Shafroth, then adviser to the 
Section of Legal Education.’’* 

Before 1900, a number of law 
school teachers had attended meet- 
ings of the Section of Legal Educa- 
tion and Admissions to the Bar of 
the American Bar Association, and 
had made substantial contributions 
to its programs. As a result of this, 
the Section formed the opinion that 
the law schools should be brought 
into closer contact with the work of 
the Section and with each other. 
This resulted in the organization, on 
August 28, 1900, of the Association 
of American Law Schools. Thirty-five 
schools answered the call for this 
organizational meeting and fifty-four 
individuals, representatives ol 
schools, were present. This new Asso 
ciation was formed to improve legal 
education in America, and to that 
end the Sixth Article of the Associa- 
tion provided that a school was 
eligible for membership in the Asso- 
ciation of American Law Schools if 
it: (1) required of candidates for a 
degree the completion of a high 
school course, or its equivalent; (2) 
maintained a course of study leading 
to its degree that covered at least 
two years of thirty weeks per year, 
provided that after 1905 a member 
school should require a three years’ 
course; and (3) owned, or had con- 
venient access to, during all regular 
library hours, a library that con- 
tained the reports of the state in 
which the school was located, and 
the reports of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

When the proposed Articles of 
the Association were reported to the 
Section, a debate resulted which in- 
volved the provision that after 1905, 
members of the Association of Amer- 
ican Law Schools must require a 
three-year course. The result of all 
this was that the Section did no more 
than receive the report.® 

It is interesting to note that as 
early as 1900, the subject of the 
proper preparation for the study 
of law was being considered. William 
Draper Lewis, who later became 
widely known for his work in the 
organization and administration of 
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the American Law Institute, spoke 
to the Section of Legal Education 
on “The Proper Preparation for the 
Study of Law”. He argued that “A 
preparatory education should seek 
to prepare the mind for the real 
work which the mind will be called 
upon to do.”” Dean Harno says, 

His position essentially was that the 

law schools should require not only a 

period of college study as a prerequi- 

site for admission but that they should 
also designate the content of the col- 
lege work taken. That is, he argued 
against the mere prescription of col- 
lege work as a hit-or-miss affair. He 
contended that the college work 
should have direction and meaning 
for the student; that the overall pro- 
gram of college and law school work 
should have unity and synthesis. This 
may be reading more into Lewis’ 
remarks than he intended, but be that 
as it may, this rationalization presents 

an inviting subject for reflection. A 

planned overall program, properly 

coordinated, of college and law-school 

work would tend . . . to bring to a 

rich fulfillment the conception of the 

great pioneers in legal education of 
the late seventeen and early eighteen 
hundreds.® 

But as Dean Harno remarks, “It 
is a valid criticism of the law schools 
and of the bar that they have done 
little on this important subject.” 

In 1907 the Committee on Legal 
Education and Admissions to the 
Bar presented, through Henry Wade 
Rogers, a report to the effect that 
there were seventy-four law schools 
in the United States that had a 
three-year course of study; thirty-six 
that had a two-year course, and two 
that had a one-year course. The 
Committee said that twenty-three 
states and territories had prescribed 
a three-year course of law study as a 
condition of admission to the Bar; 
ten had prescribed two years; one had 
prescribed one year; and eighteen 
had fixed no period of study what- 
ever. The Committee reported fur- 
ther that thirty night schools were in 
operation of which four were then 
conducting a four-year course. It 
severely condemned the study of 
law by correspondence, there being 





4. Ibid., page 88. 
5. Ibid., page 89 
6. Ibid., pages 92-93 
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at that time at least twelve corres- 
pondence schools in operation. 

In 1916 Elihu Root, then Presi- 
dent of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, delivered an address on the 
subject of “Public Service by the 
Bar”, a substantial part of which 
was devoted to legal education and 
admissions to the Bar. His point was 
that if the legal profession is to meet 
its public obligations it must have 
better educated lawyers. He advo- 
cated the adoption of measures 
which would prevent the admission 
to the Bar of incompetent and 
poorly prepared individuals. In this 
connection he said: 

No one can help sympathizing with 
the idea that every ambitious young 
American should have an opportunity 
to win fame and fortune. But that 
should not be the controlling con- 
sideration here. The controlling con- 
sideration should be the public service, 
and the right to win the rewards of 
the profession should be conditioned 
upon ‘fitness to render the public 
service. No incompetent sailor is en- 
titled to command a public ship; no 
incompetent engineer is entitled to 
construct a public work; no untrained 
lawyer is entitled to impair the eff- 
ciency of the great and costly machin- 
ery which the people of the country 
provide, not for the benefit of lawyers 
but for the administration of the law.7 
What the Association had done 

prior to 1921, judging by the very 
rapid sketch presented above, was 
almost negligible in the face of the 
progress and change and improve- 
ment the leaders of the Bar clearly 
saw had to be made if the legal pro- 
fession was to make an earnest effort 
to keep pace with its public respon- 
sibilities. The task of guiding the 
steps to be taken fell to the acknowl- 
edged leader of the Bar at that time, 
Elihu Root. 

In 1917 the American Bar Asso- 
ciation had created a Council on 
Legal Education to replace the Com- 
mittee on Legal Education and Ad- 
missions to the Bar. In 1919 a new 
constitution adopted which 
eliminated the Council but which 
retained the Section under the title 
of Section of Legal Education and 
Admissions to the Bar. Elihu Root 


was 


was elected chairman of this new 
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Section in 1920 and then things be- 
gan to happen! 

At the close of the 1920 meeting a 
motion of William Draper Lewis 
was adopted by the Section as fol- 
lows: 


The Chairman for the ensuing year 
and six other members of the Section 
appointed by him shall be a special 
committee which committee shall re- 
port to the next annual meeting of the 
Section their recommendation in re- 
spect to what, if any, action shall be 
taken by this Section and by the Amer- 
ican Bar Association to create condi- 
tions which will tend to strengthen the 
character and improve the efficiency 
of persons to be admitted to the 
practice of law. 


In 1921, the Committee, the ap- 
pointment of which had been author- 
ized at the 1920 meeting, under the 
chairmanship of Elihu Root, made 
a report® which every informed per- 
son now recognizes as “ene of the 
milestones in the evolution of legal 
education”, to use Dean Harno’s 
phrase. The Section directed Chair- 
man Root to offer a group of resolu- 
tions to the American Bar Associa- 
tion, which included the following: 


1. The American Bar Association 
is of the opinion that every candidate 
for admission to the bar should give 
evidence of graduation from a law 
school complying with the following 
standards: 

(a) It shall require as a condition 
of admission at least two years of study 
in a college. 

(b) It shall require its students to 
pursue a course of three years duration 
if they devote substantially all of their 
working time to their studies, and a 
longer course, equivalent in the num- 
ber of working hours, if they devote 
only part of their working time to 
their studies. 

(c) It shall provide an adequate 
library available for the use of the 
students. 

(d) It shall have among its teachers 
a sufficient number giving their entire 
time to the school to insure actual 
personal acquaintance and influence 
with the whole student body. 

2. The American Bar Association 
is of the opinion that graduation 
from a law school should not confer 
the right of admission to the bar, and 
that every candidate should be sub- 
jected to an examination by public 
authority to determine his fitness. 


The resolutions were 


approved 








Association. 
in a rapid succession of 


by the American Bar 
“Thus, 
events, culminating in the adoption 
of the resolutions by the American 
Bar Association”, writes Dean Har- 
no, “that organization took the most 
articulate and positive action on 
legal education ever taken in Amer- 
ica. ® 

In February, 1922, 
action taken by the American Bar 
Association, a Conference of Bar 
Association Delegates was held in 
Washington, during which the sole 
question under consideration was 
legal education. The discussions cen- 
tered on the resolutions adopted by 
the American Bar Association at its 
1921 meeting and, as usual, the 
“Abraham Lincoln” and “John Mar- 
shall” argument came up. Elihu Root 
seems to have answered these objec- 
tions satisfactorily, because the Con- 
ference endorsed the standards of 
legal education that had been set up 
by the American Bar Association 
after Elihu Root had addressed the 
Conference, and had said: 


pu rsuant to 


What is all this for? What is the 
vital consideration underlying all the 
efforts of the American Bar? We are 
commissioned by the state to render a 
service. What we have been talking 
about is the way of ascertaining or of 
producing competency to render that 
service. Upon what standard of judg: 
ment shall we consider and attempt to 
do that? Of our rights? Of the rights 
of the young men who come here 
crowding the gates of our Bar? Is it a 
privilege to be passed around, a bene- 
fit to be conferred? Is there any doubt 
that the standard is inadmissible? Do 
we not all reject it? 

The standard of public service is 
the standard of the Bar, if the Bar is to 
live; the maintenance of justice, the 
rendering of justice to rich and poor 
alike; prompt, inexpensive, efficient 
justice. 

The 1922 conference, in addition 
to adopting the American Bar Asso 
ciation resolutions, added something 
of its own. It gave voice to two prin 
ciples as follows: 





7. Ibid., 102. 

8. 46 A. B. A. Rep. (1921), page 679. Jessup 
says Root accepted the chairmanship “upon the 
urging of William Draper Lewis. See Jessup, 
Elihu Root, Vol. 2, page 468. New York: Dodd 
Mead & Company (1938). Say 

9. Harno, pages 104-106. 
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Further, we believe that law schools 
should not be operated as commercial 
enterprises, and that the compensa- 
tion of any officer or member of its 
[sic] teaching staff should not depend 
on the number of students or on the 
fees received ... 

Since the legal profession has to do 
with the administration of the law, 
and since public officials are chosen 
from its ranks more frequently than 
from the ranks of any other profession 
or business, it is essential that the 
legal profession should not become the 
monopoly of any economic class. 
Since 1922 the progress of the As- 

sociation in the field of advancing 
legal education, although slow, has 
been steady. In 1923 steps were taken 
to implement the program envisaged 
by the resolutions which are quoted 
above. In 1950 the House of Dele- 
gates of the American Bar Associa- 
tion adopted a resolution, to become 
effective in the fall of 1952, that the 
standard for an approved law school 
be amended to read as follows: 

It shall require as a condition to 
admission at least three years of ac- 
ceptable college work, except that a 
school which requires four years of 
full time work or an equivalent of 
part time work for the first profes- 
sional degree in law may admit a stu- 
dent who has successfully completed 
two years of acceptable college work. 
In 1878 no authority of any kind 

saw fit to approve or disapprove any 
law school. In 1952 the American 
Bar Association had on its approved 
list one hundred twenty-four ap- 
proved law schools in which a total 
of 35,634 young people were study- 
ing to become lawyers. There are 
now approximately forty law schools 
not approved by the American Bar 
\ssociation which are in operation 
in the United States. On bar admis- 
ion, the states are supreme and, as 
Dean Harno so aptly states: 

Che onus for bringing about mate- 
rial improvements in legal education 
and admission to the bar in the sev 
eral states must ultimately fall on the 
lawyers of those states. 

It is recognized that the work of 
1e American Bar Association in 
lvancing legal education is not 
mpleted. General recognition is 
owing in the public mind that 
wyers should be as well equipped 


to handle matters for their clients as 
members of the medical profession 
are to take care of their patients. 
There must still be a tightening of 
the admission processes in the sever- 
al states; continuous inspection of 
approved law schools by the Section 
of Legal Education and Admissions 
to the Bar should be provided by 
the American Bar Association for, if 
this is not done, many of the ap- 
proved schools will inevitably follow 
the line of least resistance and tend 
to fall below the standard they had 
attained when they were approved. 
Ihe Association owes it to the public 
and to the legal profession to be 
vigilant and energetic in this inspec- 
tion matter. 

Ihe progress that has been made 
by law schools under the stimulus 
and with the help of the American 
Bar Association has not been accom- 
plished without opposition and at 
times severe adverse criticism. It has 
never been the policy of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association to attempt to 
tell any law school what it should 
teach or how it should teach. If the 
curriculum of a law school seemed 
to the Section of Legal Education 
and Admissions to the Bar to pro- 
vide for a sound legal education, 
neither the Section nor the Associa- 
tion assumed to interfere or even to 
suggest in any way to a law school. 
The Section, has, apparently, pro- 
ceeded upon the assumption, gener- 
ally a sound one, that the faculties 
of the better law schools are in a 
better position than the members of 
the practicing Bar to decide what 
subjects should be taught and how. 
So long as the law schools and 
the American Bar 
not isolated from 


Association are 
other, it 
may be safely asserted that the as- 


each 


sumption just stated is valid, since, 
because of their 
each other and their knowledge of 


association with 
common problems, the law schools 
and their faculties will be and are 
able to design and provide curricula 
which prepare 
themselves to handle problems they 
will meet currently when they are 
admitted to practice law. After a 
student has been admitted to prac- 


enable students to 
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tice, he enters upon a life-long period 
of self-education. Nevertheless, there 
has been and is adverse criticism of 
what the law schools are doing and 
how they are doing it—quite vocal 
adverse criticism from some of the 
practicing members of the Bar and 


from one or two judges on the 
Bench. 
The American Bar Association 


can be proud of the part it has 
played in aiding the development 
of legal education in this country 
and of the methods of which it has 
made use in aiding that development 
—methods of intelligent persuasion 
and leadership among the law 
schools, the Bar, and the admitting 
authorities of the several states, un- 
accompanied by any attempt to tell 
any law school wiat or how to teach 
its students. 

“The right”, wrote Elihu Root in 
1922, “to practice law is a privilege 
coupled with a duty, and to secure 
the privilege without qualifying for 
the duty is to swindle the public, 
which ought to protect itself just as 
it does against quack doctors and un- 
trained motor car drivers.” 

Progress in improving the quality 
of the Bar has been slow. It has re- 
quired three quarters of a century to 
bring the members of the profession 
to the level on which they now stand, 
and substantially all the progress 
has been 1921 under 
pressure exerted by the American 
Bar Association. A great merit of the 
work done by the Association in 
legal education lies in the fact that 
the Association has not attempted 
to advance too rapidly toward the 
ultimate objective of a well educated 
Bar. It should be encouraging, how- 
ever, to remember the words of Elihu 
Root in this connection. 

“It is necessary”, he said, “to allow 
time in such things. We are intense- 
ly conservative at the Bar. That is 
our business. If we were not, there 


made since 


would not be any law. Being con- 
servative we are like a watch dog 
barking at every unfamiliar step. 
After a time we become familiar with 
the step, exercise unbiased judgment, 
and the trouble is over.” 





10. Ibid., page 121 
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The Bar Militant: 


The Organized Bar in War Time 


by Walter P. Armstrong, Jr. + of the Tennessee Bar (Memphis) 


® Few realize that during the ten years’ existence of the Legal Assistance Plan, legal 
assistance officers of the various branches of our Armed Forces, working in conjunc- 


tion with civilian lawyers in many cases, handled over twenty million legal matters 


for our fighting men. 


Walter P. Armstrong, Jr., himself well summarizes his splendid article on the role 


of the American lawyer in war time: “The Bar has every reason to be proud of the 
contribution which it has made to the nation in time of war. It has played its part 
in maintaining the cherished traditions of liberty ‘and justice, for which all our wars 


have been fought, through troubled times as it has been in time of tranquility. It has 


offered its services without stint to its government and to individuals in the Armed 


Forces. And its members have served with distinction in both legal and nonlegal 


positions, in all branches of the service. The history of our nation cquld not be written 


without recording the part which the Bar has played, in war as in peace, in its preser- 


vation and development." 





® At the time of the formation of 
the American Bar Association three 
quarters of a century ago, our nation 
had emerged only thirteen years be- 
fore from the bloodiest armed con- 
flict in which it had yet engaged. It 
was, therefore, only natural that 
among its founders, “many were the 
men who had been at the height of 
their powers during the crises of the 
Civil War, and had as soldiers or 
statesmen on either side developed a 
reputation for character”.! Even the 
selection of a site for the organiza- 
tional meeting was made with the 
thought in mind that one function of 
the Association would be to heal the 
breach which the war had left be- 
tween lawyers of the North and 
South. “Saratoga Springs, in north- 
ern New York State, was chosen as 
the meeting place. It was perhaps 
the best known summer resort of 
Reconstruction days. There many 
Southern lawyers came to idle, play 
cards, attend the races, get a toddy at 
dusk and discuss politics and state- 
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craft with their Northern brothers. 
There was a growing tendency to 
mend the wounds between the South 
and the North, to smile away old 
enmities. The South had a proud 
legal tradition, and the group at 
Saratoga could be depended on for 
sympathy in a professional ven- 
ture.”’2 

This tradition continued to dom- 
inate the early years of the Associa- 
tion. The era following its organiza- 
tion was “a period of foundation, 
and the leaders of the Association 
were mostly Civil War figures”.* 
James Overton Broadhead, the first 
President, was a lieutenant colonel 
in the Union Army and Provost 
Marshal General of the Department 
of Missouri. Benjamin Helm Bris- 
tow, the second, was likewise lieu- 
tenant colonel of Kentucky infantry 
in the Federal Army. “He fought 
with distinction in a long list of en- 
gagements—Fort Henry, Fort Donel- 
son, Pittsburg Landing; he was 
wounded at Shiloh, helped capture 


the raider Morgan, became a Colonel 
of Cavalry and while in the field was 
elected to the State Senate.”* Alex- 
ander Robert Lawton, the fifth, was 
a brigadier general in the Confed- 
erate Army. “From the Seven Days 
Fight to Antietam, three months 
later, he served under Jackson in a 
long list of famous battles . . . Cold 
Harbor, Malvern Hill, the second 
Bull Run, Chantilly, Harper's Ferry. 
At Antietam (called Sharpsburg in 
the South) his horse was shot under 
him and himself wounded in the 
leg.”> Later he became Quartermas- 
ter General for the Confederacy. 
These men, and others like them, 
had learned the value of unity, 
whether in nation or profession, and 
were determined to apply it to the 
construction of a consolidated Bar 
devoted to a single purpose—the ad- 
vancement and improvement of the 
legal profession. 

A score of years after the Associa- 
tion’s formation, the nation was 
again plunged into war. But for- 
tunately, when the Annual Meeting 
convened on August 17, 1898, an 
armistice had been signed only five 
days before, and the incoming Presi- 
dent, Joseph H. Choate, was able to 
say:® 

We meet at a most auspicious mo 
ment. Since this Association last 
assembled for its annual conference 


the nation has been engaged in a wat 
which has absorbed all thoughts and 





1. Rogers, American Bar Leaders, (Chicago, 1932 
Foreword, ix. 

2. Ibid., page vi. 

3. Ibid., page vii. 

4. Ibid., page 10. 

5. Ibid., page 26. 

6. 21 A.B.A. Rep. 285-286. 
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necessarily distracted us from those 
peaceful purposes which annually 
bring us together. But now, with un- 
expected suddenness, at the cost of 
great treasure and much _ precious 
blood of our heroes, the truly noble 
object of the war has been accom- 
plished, and peace is already in sight. 
It might perhaps be expected that in 
accepting the very great honor of de- 
livering the annual address provided 
by your Constitution, I should enter 
upon a discussion of some of those im- 
portant questions which must arise out 
of the consequences and results of the 
war. It is obvious that all such ques- 
tions as they arise must naturally en- 
gage the best thought and the noblest 
and most patriotic exertions of our 
profession, which has always exercised 
a controlling influence upon contro- 
versies about Constitutional power 
and national policy, and to whose 
special keeping is entrusted the study 
of those principles of right and jus- 
tice, which must govern the conduct 
of nations as well as of the individuals 
who compose them. At all the great 
and critical points of our national 
progress the American Bar has found 
its appropriate spokesmen for the 
public honor and the public safety. 
When Otis, against the malignant 
power of the British Crown, pleaded 
for the right of every citizen to be se- 
cure against tyranny in his person, his 
home and his papers, and set the ball 
of freedom rolling;—when Henry led 
the friends of Colonial rights in Vir- 
ginia and shook the Continent by the 
thunder of his eloquence;—when Ham- 
ilton by the main strength of his 
arguments carried the Federal Consti- 
tution against a defiant majority in the 
New York Convention;—when Web- 
ster by his majestic speech inculcated 
in the hearts of Americans that flam- 
ing spirit of nationality which saved 
the Union twice and will preserve it 
forever, when Fessenden and Trum- 
bull sacrificed their political fortunes 
to rescue the great office of the Feder- 
al Executive from destruction;—they 
furnished examples for the lawyers of 
all times to stand at all hazards for 
public justice and for public honor. 
But it seems to me that it would be 
out of place for us to-day to undertake 
to pronounce, as the organized repre- 
sentatives of the American Bar, upon 
the possible, but as yet unformulated, 
questions in diplomacy, in policy, and 
in public law which will naturally fol- 
low upon such a momentous struggle 
and such overwhelming victories by 
sea and land. In the meantime I pre- 
fer, as I hope you prefer, to rely upon 
the wisdom and the patience, the 
courage and the firmness of the Presi- 


dent and his constitutional advisers, 

who have conducted the campaigns of 

our gallant army and navy to swift and 
sweeping victory. 

At the same meeting the Commit- 
tee on International Law filed a long 
and interesting report on the legal 
aspects of the war, in which it said:’ 

The principle that free ships make 
free goods, for which the United States 
have contended since 1780, has been 
recognized by both belligerents. Both 
have abstained from _privateering. 

. .. There is great reason for satisfac- 

tion that the practice is finally aban- 

doned, and that the right of search of 
neutral vessels except in extreme and 
unusual cases, has also been given up. 

The right to seize enemy’s property 

carried in neutral ships was really at 

the foundation of this right of search. 

It led to innumerable abuses and the 

abandonment of it is a distinct ad- 

vance in the progress of civilization. 

At the time this report was pre- 
sented, a resolution to the effect that 
“in the judgment of the American 
Bar Association it is the duty of our 
government to utilize its present 
opportunity to secure to the people 
of the Philippine Islands as far as 
practicable the benefits of American 
Civilization” was referred to the 
committee, without debate for report 
at the next annual meeting,’ but 
the question became moot before 
that time, as under a treaty signed 
at Paris on December 10 of the same 
year the Philippines became an 
American possession.® 


Lawyers Serve 

in Armed Forces 

Despite this awakening interest in 
the law of nations, the chief contri- 
bution of the Bar to the Spanish- 
American War, as to its predeces- 
sors, was in the form of outstanding 
individuals. Typical of these was the 
late Edgar B. Tolman, known to 
generations of younger members of 
the American Bar Association as 
“Major Tolman”. Of him it was said, 
upon the occasion of the bestowal 
upon him more than forty years later 
of the American Bar Association 
Medal, “He was in combat at Santi- 
ago and after the surrender of that 
city he was honored with command 
of the guard of the captured Spanish 
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Army.—The title by which he is af- 
fectionately known was earned by 
merit and confirmed in the field, not 
bestowed by courtesy.”!? 

Regardless of the optimistic view 
taken by the Committee on Inter- 
national Law on the subject of free 
ships, in 1917 Germany began un- 
restricted submarine warfare, and on 
April 6 of that year the United States 
entered upon yet another war. In 
September the American Bar Asso- 
ciation convened in its 40th Annual 
Meeting and at the opening session 
the following resolution was offered 
by Elihu Root on behalf of the 
Executive Committee: 


The American Bar Association de- 
clares its absolute and unqualified 
loyalty to the government of the 
United States. 

We are convinced that the future 
freedom and security of our country 
depend upon the defeat of German 
military power in the present war. 

We urge the most vigorous possible 
prosecution of the war with all the 
strength of men and materials and 
money which the country can supply. 

We stand for the speedy dispatch of 
the American Army, however raised, 
to the battle front in Europe, where 
the armed enemies of our country can 
be found and fought and where our 
own territory can be best defended. 

We condemn all attempts in Con- 
gress and out of it to hinder and em- 
barrass the government of the United 
States in carrying on the war with vig- 
or and effectiveness. 

Under whatever cover of pacificism 
or technicality such attempts are made, 
we deem them to be in spirit pro- 
German and in effect giving aid and 
comfort to the enemy.1! 


It is noted in the report that “the 
resolutions were seconded by dele- 
gates in all parts of the house” and 
were unanimously adopted.'? Along 
equally patriotic, if somewhat more 
limited lines, the following resolu- 
tion was also presented:'% 

Resotvep, That the Executive Com- 





7. Ibid., pages 425-436. 

8. Ibid., page 15 

9. The Committee reported, ‘That they hove 
carefully considered the resolutions so referred to 
them, and ore of the opinion that it is not within 
the province of the Association to express an opin- 
ion upon the subject of the resolution."’ 22 A.B.A. 
Rep. 417. 

10. 25 A.B.A.J. 700. 

11. 42 A.B.A. Rep. 25-26. 

12. Ibid., page 26. 

13. Ibid., page 28. See also the remarks of 
Henry R. Rathbone at page 31. 
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mittee of the American Bar Associa- 

tion recommends to the various state 

and local bar associations of the 

United States that they undertake war 

work along the following lines: 

(a) Rendering legal assistance to 
these entering the federal service and 
to exemption boards. 

(b) Conservation of the practice of 
lawyers entering such service. 

(c) Relief, where not otherwise pro- 
vided for, of the families of lawyers 
engaged in such service. 

(d) Assist the federal and state au- 
thorities in all activities in connection 
with the war, including the furnishing 
of capable public speakers for the pro- 
motion of patriotism and patriotic 
endeavor. 

And it is further recommended that 
the work of the various state and local 
bar associations, along the foregoing 
lines, be so far as possible co-ordinated 
and standardized. 

This was implemented by the 
authorizing of a committee, to con- 
sist of Mr. Root and four other 
members of the Association to be ap- 
pointed by the President to “con- 
sider and take such action as may be 
appropriate concerning matters from 
time to time arising by reason of war 
and in which the Association may be 
of service to the general welfare’’,'* 
and buttressed by a directive that 
twenty thousand dollars of the Asso- 
ciation’s funds be invested in war 
bonds and that the dues of members 
in the Armed Forces be waived.'® 
The Chairman of the Membership 
Committee noted with pardonable 
pride:'® 

Members of our profession are abso- 

lutely dominating this War. President 

Wilson and Secretary of State Lansing 

are lawyers, as are Secretary of War 

Baker and Secretary of the Navy 

Daniels, even General Crowder, who 

as Provost Marshal General is building 

our new Armies, and General Pershing 
the Commander-in-Chief of all our 
over-seas troops, also Secretary of the 

Treasury McAdoo, who is raising the 

billions necessary to prosecute the 

War. 

The Committee referred to above 
was reappointed’? at the 1918 An- 
nual Meeting, which as a whole had 
a distinctly military flavor.'* In ad- 
dition a resolution was adopted call- 
ing upon the Bar to assist in im- 
plementing the Selective Service Act 
and its members “to recognize this 
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imperative summons to duty; to vol- 
unteer their professional skill un- 
stintedly to the boards and the reg- 
istrants of their respective commu- 
nities; and to give the right of way 
over all other affairs, during the next 
three months, to this 
task”.1® This was supplemented by 
a pledge on the part of delegates 
from state and local bar associations 


patriotic 


“to renew service to the nation in all 
the fields of war activity where the 
knowledge and experience of the 
lawyer especially qualify him’’,?° and 
by a resolution calling for the ap- 
pointment of a special committee 
“to examine into the need for state 
legislation supplementing the federal 
war enactments”.?! In line with the 
former a special War Service Com- 
mittee consisting of a single member, 
John. Lowell of Boston, Massachu- 
setts, was appointed.?? 

The purpose of this committee 
was “to find out what departments 
and bureaus of the Government re- 
quire the services of lawyers and to 
furnish them competent lawyers to 
perform such services”’.2? In order 
to accomplish this it proved “neces- 
sary to know what competent law- 
yers in the different sections of the 
country are willing to serve the Gov- 
ernment either with or without com- 
pensation, what compensation they 
would require, if any, what their 
special qualifications are, and wheth- 
er or not they could take positions 
in Washington”. Altogether an am- 
bitious project; but only slightly 
more than eight months after this 
call went out, and before the pro- 
gram was well under way, an armi- 
stice was signed and the war ended. 





WALTER P. ARMSTRONG, JR. 





Army Report 
Shows Success of Committees 


The nature and success of the activ- 
ities of these various committees and 
their co-operating agencies** is indi- 
cated by the following excerpt from 
the report of the Provost Marshal 
General on the co-operation of the 
Bar in administering the Selective 
Service System:?5 


The response of the profession at 
large was magnificent. Indeed, prompt- 
ly upon the publication of the Presi- 
dent’s call, and before they learned of 
the definite plans of organization, at- 
torneys became so impatient to re- 
spond to the call that meetings for 
preliminary organization were held 
through the length and breadth of 
the land; meetings attended by hun- 
dreds and sometimes by thousands. 
With such splendid spirit to build 
upon, the success of the plan depend- 
ed largely upon the organization of 
this willingness to serve. 

Meanwhile another aspect of the 
problem was likewise under consid- 





14, Ibid., pages 105-106. In addition to Mr. 
Root, the Committee consisted of William Howard 
Taft, Jacob M. Dickinson, Fredrick W. Lehmann 
and George Sutherland. See page 192. 

15. Ibid., page 28. 

16. Ibid., page 106. 

17. 43 A.B.A, Rep. 204 

18. Addresses were delivered on ‘‘Italy, Our 
Ally’ (43 A.B.A. Rep. 278); ‘‘War Legislation on 
Alcoholic Liquor and Prostitution’ (43 A.B.A. Rep. 
573); and '‘War Time Problems of Public Service 
Commissions’’ (43 A.B.A. Rep. 567). 

19. 43 A.B.A. Rep. 28. 

20. Ibid., page 95. 

21. Ibid., page 921. 

22. Ibid., page 206. Reports of this Committee 
appear at 4 A.B.A.J. 87, 532: 5 A.B.AJ. 178 
Lawrence G. Brooks served as secretary to the 
committee. 


23. This and the following quotation in this par 
agraph are taken from a form letter sent out by 
the Committee to various lawyers requesting their 
co-operation in the program. 

24. Much of the credit is due local bar associo- 
tions. Regarding the Legal Advisory Boards set up 
by the Committee of the New York State Bar Asso 
ciation, for example, it is said, ‘‘An official est 
mate made at the time asserts that 95 per cent of 
all the men registered for the draft within the 
state applied to the Advisory Boards for some kind 
of assistance."’ 66 A.B.A. Rep. 464. For a full re 
port of the activities of this committee, see 42d An- 
nual Report of the New York State Bar Associatior 

25. Chapter X, ‘Second Report of the Provost 
Marshal General to the Secretary of War on the 
Operations of the Selective Service System to D 
cember 20, 1918'', quoted at 66 A.B.A. Rep. 480. 
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ration. On. March 14, 1919, a Spe- 
cial Committee had been appointed 
to consider revisions of court-martial 
procedure.?6 The need for change 
had become apparent during the 
war. As one speaker put it:*7 


All agree that in many instances 
excessive penalties have been im- 
posed; that an excessive and _alto- 
gether unnecessary number of courts 
martial have been held; that in many 
instances the prisoner was not ade- 
quately defended; that there has not 
been a proper supervision of the 
courts martial, nor provisions made 
for a full preliminary investigation, 
nor have the commanding officers in 
many instances sufficiently realized, 
or at any rate impressed upon their 
subordinates, the fact that a large 
number of courts martial are a re- 
flection upon the capacity for leader- 
ship of the officers as much as upon 
the lack of discipline of the men. All 
agree also that, due to the necessities 
of the case and the haste with which 
the army was raised and officered, 
many of the officers and most of the 
men were entirely ignorant of the 
military law which they were enforc- 
ing or required to obey, and that there 
was a tendency even among those in 
high command to feel that military 
control knew no constitutional limita- 
tions. All agree, for instance, that the 
practice of sending back cases for a 
revision of the finding or of the sen- 
tence after a verdict of not guilty is 
absolutely unwarranted and absolutely 
unconstitutional. 


The Committee filed a report of 
more than a hundred printed pages, 
containing thirteen specific sugges- 
tions, all based upon the following 
proposition:?8 


It is true that the rights of a private 
soldier who voluntarily or upon the 
compulsion of the law goes out to fight 
the battles of his country, to suffer and 
even if necessary, to die for her, may 
not be the same, as his remuneration 
certainly is not on the same scale, as 
those of us who sit in the ease and 
comfort of civil life and enjoy the 
peace and security which his suffering, 
his valor and sacrifice make possible 
for us; but such rights as he has are 
not to be taken away without adequate 
safeguards for ascertaining under the 
military code his guilt of such trans- 
gression of its provisions as alone au- 
thorize the forfeiture of those rights. 


Although this report provoked 
1uch discussion,?9 it resulted in no 
tion, as it was referred back to the 





Executive Committee®® for further 
consideration, and nothing further 
appears in connection with it.3! 

Again a score of peaceful years in- 
tervened; but in 1940 war and ru- 
mors of war again penetrated to the 
American Bar Association, and in 
that year the Division of Interna- 
tional Law, of the Section of Inter- 
national and Comparative Law, ap- 
pointed a Special Committee on In- 
ternational Legal Problems Raised 
by War Conditions.8? A Special 
Committee on National Defense was 
also authorized*? and appointed,** 
and from the discussion in connec- 
tion with it, “it was clear that the 
membership of the American Bar 
Association stood solidly behind the 
principle of defense and of service to 
the country; that any debate was as 
to the methods by which those ends 
could best be gained’’.55 

At the next year’s Annual Meet- 
ing the warlike note was even more 
dominant. Various resolutions were 
presented upon the subject®* and the 
President’s Annual Address dealt 
with “The Organized Bar and Na- 
tional Defense”.57 A Special Com- 
mittee was authorized “to study con- 
tinously during the period of its ex- 
istence the effect of war economy up- 
on the activities of the Associa- 
tion”,8S and another appointed to 
assist the President “in advancing 
and co-ordinating the work of the 
American Bar Association in nation- 
al defense’’.5® 


Committee on National. Defense 
Presents Its Plans 


At this meeting the Committee on 
National Defense also presented a 
report. This Committee had pre- 
viously presented a comprehensive 
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report to the Mid-Year Meeting,*° 
outlining a number of projects in- 
cluding the setting up of machinery 
for rendering legal assistance to 
members of the Armed Forces, the 
preparation of a manual of law for 
the use of Selective Service Boards, 
and continuing activities in the fields 
of legal aid, the improvement of the 
administration of justice, public re- 
lations and legislation.*t To the 
Board reported 
that*? 


of Governors it 


Close contact has been established 
with all but two state bar associations, 
and the personnel of state committees 
has been expanded. Most states have 
set up a standard committee of five to 
nine members, but in several the en- 
tire state has been covered by 80 to 
200 active members. . . . Members of 
the Association Committee and of the 
state committees have been speaking at 
regional and state meetings, and many 
more such addresses are scheduled. 
The broadcast of April 22 was given 
extraordinary radio facilities; an es- 
timated 50,000,000 people were told in 
fifteen minutes that the bar is on the 
job and something of what it is at- 
tempting to do. 


The Committee’s report to the As- 
confirmed these facts.‘ 
These reports fully warranted the 
statement made by The Adjutant 
General that “The broad scope of 
the services to be rendered by the 
American Bar Association is im- 
pressive and the War Department 
has welcomed this assistance.” 


sociation 


Little more than two months after 
the 1941 Annual Meeting adjourned, 
Pearl Harbor was bombed by the 
Japanese and the United States was 
again at war. The following year saw 
the appointment of a dozen commit- 
tees to deal with various phases of 





26. Report of the Committee on Military Law, 
July, 1919, page 1. 

27. 44 A.B.A. Rep. 45. 

28. Report of the Committee on Military Low, 
July, 1919, page 26. 

29. See 44 A.B.A. Rep. 45-61, 70-84. 

30. Ibid., page 84. 

31. In 1935 a Committee on Military and Naval 
Law of the Section of International and Compara- 
tive Law was appointed, and has continued to func- 
tion ever since. The movement to revise court-mar- 
tial procedure culminated in the adoption on May 
5, 1950, of the Uniform Code of Military Justice 
(c. 169, 64 Stat. 108-147, 50 U.S.C.A. 551-741). 
This act was drafted by the so-called Morgan Com- 
mittee, headed by Professor Edmund Morgan, Jr., 
then of Harvard Law School, and five civilian law- 


yers participating in the drafting. See U. S$. Code 
Congressional Service, 1950, 81st Cong., (Vol. 2) 
2222-2269. 

32. 65 A.B.A. Rep. 46. This Committee was re- 
appointed in 1941. See 66 A.B.A. Rep 50. 

33. 65 A.B.A. Rep. 77, 100. 

34. Ibid., page 22. 

35. Ibid., page 78. 

36. 66 A.B.A. Rep. 116, 117, 119, 122. 

37. Ibid., page 364. 

38. Ibid., page 199. 

39. Ibid., page 200. See also pages 177, 279 for 
report of this Committee. 

40. 66 A.B.A. Rep. 408. 

41. Ibid., page 461. 

42. Ibid., pages 197-198. 

43. Ibid., pages 140, 331. 

44. Ibid., page 335. 
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the war; but the Special Committee 
on National Defense (the name of 
which was changed to the Conimittee 
on War Work**) continued to take 
the lead. Its activities had been 
somewhat curtailed by the creation 
at the Mid-Year Meeting of a Com- 
mittee on Coordination and Direc- 
tion of War Effort*® “to have com- 
plete direction of all agencies of the 
Association engaged in activities 
which in its judgment shall be in the 
interest and advancement of the war 
or related thereto”.47 This Commit- 
tee, in its first annual report, out- 
lined a ten-point program, based up- 
on the following proposition:** 

The total war levied upon the na- 
tion requires that the organized bar 
gather and collect its powers and 
energies and place them under coor 
dinated direction to contribute effec- 
tive service in winning the war. The 
assault upon the nation is an attempt 
to destroy government by law and to 
substitute for it the reign of power. 
To seek out all things which are with- 
in the competence of the organized 
bar, and in keeping with its history 
and traditions, by which government 
by law may be protected and _ pre- 
served, has been the initial endeavor 
of the committee. 

This resulted in the limitation of 
the jurisdiction of the Committee 
on War Work*® to “those subjects 
which have to do with the men in 
the armed services and persons de- 
pendent upon them”.5° In _ present- 
ing its report, its Chairman said:5* 

By tradition, by federal legislation, 
and by regulations of both the Army 
and the Navy, there have been only 
certain organizations which have any 
official status whatever, of a civilian 
kind, with the armed forces. . . . For 
two years, while doing many things 
and having very kind things said to 
and about us, your committee from 
this Association has been well-liked, 
very useful civilian volunteers, and 
nothing more. 

However, this was soon to be 
changed. On March 16, 1943, the 
War Department issued an official 
directive? setting up, in co-opera- 
tion with the Committee on War 
Work of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, a system of legal assistance to 
members of the Army, “thus insti- 
tuting, for the first time in the his- 
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December 15, 1945 


Dear Sirs: 


The American Bar Association has contributed 
generously end effectively in the establishment and support 
of legal ascistence programs in the armed services, end in 
the mobilization of thousends of volunteer civilian lawyers 
to eollaborete with Legal Assistence Officers in the Army 


nee Ter S31 


and Navy. Under these programs millions of service personnel 
and their families have been 
legal problems. This work has been of great benefit to the 
morale of servicemen everywhere. 


assisted with their personal 


Te take pleasure in commending the American Bar 
Association for’ these patriotic services to the Nation. 
On behalf of the members of the armed services who have 
been the beneficiaries, ve thank the members of the legal 
profession for their partieipation in thst work. 


Sineerely yours, 
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Secretary of War 


American Ber Association 
1140 North Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Tllinois 
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tory of the armed forces, an official, 
uniform and comprehensive system 
for making legal advice and assist- 
ance available to military personnel 
and their dependents in regard to 
their personal legal affairs’.°> On 
June 26, 1943, the Navy followed 
suit.54 From the civilian side, this 
work was carried on through state 
and local bar associations, which co- 
operated in many other ways as well. 
As the Special Committee on War 
Work reported to the Mid-Year, 
1943, Meeting: 


All of the state bar associations and 
mauy of the local ones are devoting a 
large part of their time to the war 
effort. The jurisdiction of their re- 
spective war committees, in most in- 
stances, covers all phases of activity 


related to the war. They organize com 
mittees, frequently represented by 
chairmen in all the counties; they cre 
ate panels of volunteer lawyers to ren 
der legal service to those in the armed 
forces; they make use of the press and 
the radio; they speak from the plat 
form; they encourage patriotic de 
bates in the schools; they cooperat« 
closely with various agencies, govern 
mental and otherwise, of local or na 


45. 67 A.B.A. Rep. 343. 

46. Ibid., page 22. 

47. Ibid., page 344 

48. Ibid., page 236. The adoption of the report 
appears at page 112 

49. Ibid., page 24 

50. Ibid., page 279. 

51. Ibid., page 113. 

52. W. D. Circular No. 74, March 10, 1943. 

53. Blake, “‘Legal Assistance to Servicemen’’ (A 
Report of the Survey of the Legal Profession, (Bo 
ton, 1951) pages 16-17). 

54. Navy Department Bulletin R-1164, July 
1943. 

55. 68 A.B.A. Rep. 463. 
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tionwide scope; they aid lawyers in 
finding war work to do and posts to be 
occupied; they work with employment 
agencies to place lawyers actually at 
the benches in war plants; they lend 
their assistance in the conservation of 
the practice of lawyers entering upon 
military duty; they conduct technical 
institutes for members of the bar; they 
establish so-called “legal clinics” at the 
different camps, forts, posts and sta- 
tions; they prepare useful forms of 
sample wills and powers of attorney; 
they wrestle with the difficult ques- 
tion of absentee marriages by proxy or 
by telephone; they maintain systems 
by which lawyers in the armed forces 
are kept abreast of current events at 
home through regular correspondence 
from their old offices, from special 
committees, or from individuals as 
signed the pleasant duty of sustaining 
this close contact; they keep up the 
quality of those on duty with Selective 
Service; they foster necessary changes 
in state and federal laws; and, in gen- 
eral, cheerfully and efficiently under- 
take to uphold the honor and dignity 
of the profession by responding to 
every call upon the bar and to render 
every service calculated to let those 
who are fighting for us understand 
that, so far as lies within our power, 
we shall not fail them. 


The Committee on Coordination 
and Direction of War Effort contin- 
ued to function as before,®* but more 
and more the emphasis came to be 
placed upon legal assistance to the 
Annual 
War 
Work was able to report that the 


serviceman. By the 1943 
Meeting the Committee on 


Army had established 553 Legal As- 
sistance Offices in 
and the District of Columbia.5? At 
the following Annual Meeting the 
Special Committee on Coordination 
and Direction of War Effort recom 
mended its own dissolution, on the 


forty-six states 


ground that “further direction by 
this committee of the divisional com- 
mittees of the Association engaged 
in itsswar effort is unnecessary’; 
while on the other hand the Special 
Committee on War Work recom- 
mended that its scope be expanded 
to include “legal problems of vet- 
erans of the present war and their 


” 59 


lependents”.°® These anticipations 
proved to be well founded, because 
before the next Annual Meeting V-E 


ind V-] Days arrived, and the war 


was over. 






Legal Assistance 

Should Gratify All Lawyers 

The history of legal assistance during 
World War II should be a matter 
of gratification to all members of the 
Bar. The Chairman of the Commit 
tee summarized it as follows:® 


The operation of the legal assistance 
plan progressed rapidly after its in- 
ception in the two services. Legal 
assistance officers were appointed, and 
legal assistance offices were established 
in ever increasing numbers in both the 
Army and the Navy. During the first 
six months, approximately 600 legal 
assistance offices were established in 
the Army (including the Army Air 
Forces), and by the end of the first year 
(March 31, 1944), approximately 850 
such offices were in operation. There 
after, the number of offices continued 
to grow more slowly, but by the end 
of the second year (March 31, 1945), 
the total in operation was over 1,200. 
Most of the expansion the second year 
was at overseas installations, which 
was encouraged whenever possible. 
This trend continued until V-J day 
(September 2, 1945) when a peak of 
over 1,600 offices were in operation. 
Nor was official recognition long 

in coming. On December 19, 1945, 
at the 67th Annual Meeting of the 
American Bar Association in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, the following joint 
letter from the Secretaries of War 
and of the Navy was presented by 
the Judge Advocates General of the 
Army and of the Navy to the Presi- 
dent of the American Bar Associa- 
tion: ® 

The American Bar Association has 
contributed generously and effectively 
in the establishment and support of 
legal assistance programs in the armed 
services, and in the mobilization of 
thousands of volunteer civilian law- 
yers to collaborate with Legal Assist- 
ance Officers in the Army and Navy. 
Under these programs millions of ser- 
vice personnel and their families have 
been assisted with their personal legal 
problems. This work has been of great 
benefit to the morale of servicemen 
everywhere. 

We take pleasure in commending 
the American Bar Association for these 
patriotic services to the Nation. On 
behalf of the members of the armed 
services who have been the benefici- 
aries, we thank the members of the 
legal profession for their participation 
in that work. 


Although the record of the organ- 
ized Bar in World War II is im- 


The Organized Bar in War Time 


pressive, it should not obscure the 
contribution of the individual law- 
yers. As Major General Myron C. 
Cramer, then the Judge Advocate 
General, wrote in 1943, at a time 
when 3,691 members of the American 
Bar Association were serving in the 
Armed Forces:® 


rhe gratifying manner in which the 
profession is responding to its oppor- 
tunities strengthens my conviction 
that when the record of this war is 
finally written, and all the facts can 
be frankly disclosed, the American 
legal profession will have just cause 
for pride in the manner in which its 
members responded, even beyond the 
call of duty, to serve the effort of the 
war in keeping with legal abilities, 
training and experience and in keep- 
ing with the high calling of the pro- 
fession of the law. 

The contribution of lawyers serv- 
ing in the Armed Forces was by no 
means always in the legal field. At 
the beginning, the number of legal 
positions being limited, they were 
considered more or less of a drug 
on the market; but as the war con- 
tinued, lawyers repeatedly proved 
their worth in administrative and 
command positions completely di- 
vorced from anything legal, and it 
began to be recognized that the qual- 
ities and training which fitted a man 
for the likewise 
equipped him for a position of mili- 
tary authority. As Kenneth C. Roy- 
all, former Secretary of War and 
first Secretary of the Army, said:® 

So it is that in World War II law- 

yers and prospective lawyers served 
with distinction in every branch of the 
Armed Services, including the active 
combat branches. In Artillery and In- 
fantry and Marines, on combat ves- 
sels and with fighter planes, many 
members of the Bar qualified for the 
aristocracy of courage. 


practice of law 





56. It reported to the Mid-Year Meeting (68 
A.B.A, Rep. 431) and to the Annual Meeting (68 
A.B.A. Rep. 267). 

57. 68 A.B.A. Rep. 352. At another place the 
number of such offices is given as 700. See 68 
A.B.A. Rep. 129. 

58. 69 A.B.A. Rep. 280 

59. Ibid., page 322. One of the outstanding ac- 
complishments of the Committee was the publica- 
tion in 1944 of a “Compendium of the Lows Re- 
lating to Problems of Men in the Armed Forces” of 
all the states, which was revised in 1945. 

60. Blake, Legal Assistance for Servicemen (Bos- 
ton, 1951), pages 28-29. 

61. Ibid., page 37. 

62. 29 A.B.A.J. 629. 

63. 37 A.B.A.J. 507-508. 
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The Organized Bar in War Time 


The success of lawyers in battle 
assignments is not surprising. A legal 
training—and particularly the active 
practice of law—develops the very 
traits which have ever made Ameri- 
cans greac soldiers. These traits in- 
clude initiative and resourcefulness in 
meeting varying practical situations— 
and a combative determination to win. 
Postwar planning had already be- 

gun as early as 1943 under the aus- 

pices of a Post-War Work Correla- 
tion Committee.** This Committee 
made its first report to the Annual 

Meeting of that year, in which it 

said: 

Your committee ventures to remind 
the members of the House that the 
formulation, during war, of peacetime 
objectives relating to the administra- 
tion of justice is exploratory, in a 
degree. Many phases of post-war plan- 
ning in advance, as well as post-war 
building at the time, will bring up 
countless conflicts in doctrines and 
clashes of ideologies. If the organized 
bar is to make significant contribu- 
tion in this work, it must be through 
careful, continuing study. 

The, work of this Committee ter- 
minated with the filing of its next 
annual report,®* but at that time a 
new Committee on Post-War Plan- 
ning was appointed.®? This Commit- 
tee was reappointed the following 
year,®8 which appears to have been 
the final year of its existence. In the 
same year the Committee on War 
Work reported that it was investi- 
gating the possibilities of “coopera- 
tion by this Association in legal as- 
sistance to the permanent peacetime 
armed forces”,®® and in the next it 
was discharged at its own request,”? 
its function being turned over to a 
new Committee on Legal Service to 
the Armed Forces.™! This Committee 
was reappointed from year to year™? 
and in 1949 the Committee on Scope 
and Correlation of Work defined its 
function as follows:78 

The purpose of this committee is to 
sponsor the creation of machinery by 
the state and local associations to pro- 
vide active members of the armed 
forces with means of referring cases 
requiring legal services to competent 
civilian counsel in the localities con- 
cerned. 

In the following year these activi- 
ties once again took on an increased 
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importance, for on June 25 the Re- 
public of Korea was invaded and 
thereafter, although not technically 
at war, the United States was again 
engaged in an armed conflict which 
required the co-operation of all 
available agencies, including the 
organized Bar. The Committee on 
Legal Service to the Armed Forces 
had reported to the Mid-Year Meet- 
ing that:74 


The volume of work, although not 

as great, of course, as during the war, 
is still considerable and is increasing 
percentagewise. The reports generally 
are that about once in every six 
months at least 10 per cent of the 
members of the armed forces do need 
some type of legal assistance and that 
is a pretty accurate base upon which 
to figure the volume. 
At the Annual Meeting Chair- 
Milton J. Blake stated that 
“The Committee is ready to swing 
into action, as it did in 1943, and has 
already set up a pattern of coopera- 
and local bar as- 
sociations.”™> The following year-the 
program was included among the 
long-range objectives of the Asso- 
ciation.7* The Committee in its re- 
port to the Annual Meeting re- 
peated the statement made to the 
Mid-Year Meeting to the effect 
that:77 


man 


tion with state 


As mobilization progresses, legal as- 
sistance activities in the armed forces 
will increase in proportion, with con- 
sequent increase of referrals to the 
civilian bar. How large this will be- 
come depends on the international 
situation. However, it is believed that 
the steps already taken by this com- 
mittee, the state and local commit- 
tees and the armed forces will make it 
possible to meet the needs. Nonethe- 
less, it is most important that all con- 
cerned be alert to the developing 
situation and be prepared to make 
adjustments and do whatever else is 
necessary to meet conditions as they 





arise. This may call for unusual and 
very prompt activities on the part of 
this committee which cannot be fore- 
seen at this time. War moves fast and 
its challenges and requirements must 
be met without delay. 

This was repeated in each of the 
Committee’s two reports for the fol- 
lowing year.78 That this prognosis 
was fully justified is borne out by 
figures released recently by the var- 
ious branches of the Armed Forces 
participating in the program. As of 
the end of the year just past, the 
Army, since 1943, had handled 11,- 
962,347 legal matters for its per- 
sonnel through its legal assistance 
officers, working in conjunction with 
civilian lawyers in many cases. The 
Navy handled at least eight million 
such matters during the same period. 
Since 1948, when it became a sepa- 
rate branch of the service, the Air 
Force has handled an estimated one 
and one-half million.7® Thus, at a 
conservative estimate, “it appears 
that over 20,000,000 items have been 
disposed of by all the services during 
the ten years of the Legal Assistance 
plan’”.8° 

The Bar has every reason to be 
proud of the contribution which it 
has made to the nation in time of 
war. It has played its part in main- 
taining the cherished traditions of 
liberty and justice, for which all of 
our wars have been fought, through 
troubled times as it has in time of 
tranquility. It has offered its serv- 
ices without stint to its government 
and to individuals in the Armed 
Forces. And its members have served 
with distinction in both legal and 
nonlegal positions, in all branches 
of the service. The history of our 
nation could not be written without 
recording the part which the Bar has 
played, in war as in peace, in its 
preservation and development. 





64, 68 A.B.A. Rep. 388-389. 

65. Ibid., page 415. 

66. 69 A.B.A. Rep. 307. 

67. Ibid., page 42. 

68. 70 A.B.A. Rep. 40, 206. 

69. Ibid., page 111. See also the Committee's Re- 
port at page 365. 

70. 71 A.B.A. Rep. 116, 280. 

71. Ibid., pages 35, 110. 

72. 72 A.B.A, Rep. 40; 73 A.B.A. Rep. 111, 132; 
74 A.B.A. Rep. 44, 157, 304, 413, 470. 
73. 74 A.B.A. Rep. 245. 
74. 75 A.B.A. Rep. 437. 


75. Ibid., page 143. The report of the committee 
appears at page 283. 

76. 76 A.B.A. Rep. 111. 

77. 76 A.B.A. Rep. 376-377, 605. 

78. 77 A.B.A. Rep. 314, 591. 

79. Prior to 1948, Air Force cases are included 
in those given for the Army. The participation of 
the Coast Guard in the program as a separate en- 
tity is too recent for any accurate figures to be 
available. 

80. Quotation from a letter dated June 2, 1953 
from Colonel A. H. Rosenfeld, Jr., Chief, Army 
Legal Assistance. 
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Criminal Justice: 


The Vital Problem of the Future 


® The Association's Special Committee on the Administration of Criminal Justice, 


headed by Mr. Justice Jackson, here gives a preliminary statement of its proposed 


work and aims, and invites the participation and suggestions of every member of the 


Association. The Committee's work will be confined to a study of and recommenda- 


tions for bettering law enforcement procedures in both federal and state jurisdictions. 


Its prime objectives are to clearly state the defects in our criminal processes and to 


recommend procedures for the attainment of more speedy and certain punishment of 


the guilty, and greater protection for the innocent. The Committee thus is endeavoring 


to aid in the solution of one of our major nationwide problems. Every member is 


urged to share in the all-important work of this Committee. 





" The newly appointed Commit- 
tee on the Administration of Crimi- 
nal Justice has formulated a tentative 
prospectus of the subjects it will 
consider in planning the field of its 
activities. The headings used herein 
are intended to suggest rather than 
to define these subjects. They are an- 
nounced while in this tentative stage 
to invite suggestions or criticisms be- 
fore any definitive program is finally 
adopted by the Committee. We hope 
all members of the Association will 
feel a personal interest in the project 
and a sense of participation in it. 
The Committee’s entire effort will 
be permeated with the belief that 
dual objectives characterize any sys- 
tem of criminal justice that can be 
satisfactory to a just, free and orderly 
society. It will aim promptly, firmly 
ind impartially to detect, convict 
ind punish the guilty and at the 
same time to avoid harassing the in- 
nocent or putting them in jeopardy. 
Che dilemma is that no method for 
onviction of the wrongdoer has been 
levised that does not hold some dan- 
zer to the bystander, while no system 






can fully safeguard the innocent 
without affording loopholes through 
which some guilty persons will es- 
cape. Achievement of proper balance 
between means to these two goals 
is the ultimate problem in criminal 
law administration. 

Our criminal procedure, as ex- 
hibited in many of our most publi- 
cized trials, is not creditable to our 
people or to our profession, and in 
less noticed day-to-day routine opera 
tion it is even less so. There is wide 
spread doubt that existing criminal 
procedures can be relied upon either 
adequately to protect society or to 
protect the individual accused. Mean- 
while, public opinion of both Bar 
and Bench is formed upon what is 
seen of criminal trials on which its 
interest is sensational 
publicity, while the marked improve- 
ments that have been made in civil 
procedures make little impression. 

A Study in Two Phases 

Although nearly everyone agrees that 
our law-enforcement process is sadly 
deficient, there is no such general 
agreement as to just how it really is 


focused by 


working and when and why it fails. 


Attempts to answer these questions 
have produced some useful crime 
studies, but most of them have been 
either local, limited to a specific class 
of offenses, or designed to support 
predetermined programs of reform. 
This Committee proposes first to 
concentrate its effort on a_ broad, 
impersonal factual 


study to identify and evaluate spe- 


thorough and 
cific causes of breakdown, delay and 
ineffectiveness in the existing system. 
It is estimated to require three years. 
This first phase should culminate in 
an intermediate report, or reports, 
that will be reliable, accurate, fair 
and complete. They should provide 
the basic data on which remedies 
should be based. The study will then 
enter its second phase, which is the 
consideration and recommendation 
of remedial measures. It is believed 
that thus separating the two efforts 
will tend to promote objectivity of 
the fact-finding, to keep it free from 
bias in favor of any pre-judged reme- 
dies and to give the factual report a 
weight with the Bar and public that 
will not confuse the need for reme- 
dies with a controversy over particu- 
lar proposed remedies. It is probable 
that the staff and perhaps the com- 
mittee suitable for the stage of in- 
vestigation and inquiry would not 
be adapted without some changes to 
the very different problems involved 
in recommending remedies. 

It is desirable to conduct parallel 
and comparative studies of federal 
and of state criminal systems. It is 
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Criminal Justice 


not practicable to cover all states and 
it will be necessary to select states 
typical of different conditions that 
affect the administration of justice. 
This will probably be limited to a 
half-dozen states representative of 
the diversity of conditions which in- 
fluence the workings of the courts. 
The availability of statistical mate- 
rial concerning their administrations 
of justice may have some bearing on 
the selection. 


Limitations 


The study will be confined to police, 
prosecutive and judicial procedures 
and practices. The study is of law 
enforcement techniques and will not 
enter the fields of sociology and psy- 
chology, which are being studied by 
various other groups. We will not 
undertake to inquire as to why we 
have crime, or so much crime, or 
particular crime, but begin with the 
fact that we do have offenses against 
the law and trace the results through 
the hands of police, prosecutors and 
judges until the matters are dropped 
or they end in punishment. We will 
not duplicate the work of the Amer- 
ican Law’ Institute which is prepar- 
ing a model penal code that would 
reclassify and redefine crimes. The 
Committee will seek to co-operate 
with all other professional or lay 
agencies at work in related fields. We 
will not seek to determine what acts 
should or should not be criminal, 
except where the nature of the of- 
fense creates special problems of pro- 
cedure. 


Failures To Detect 

and Punish Crime 

It is common knowledge that there is 
a startling discrepancy between the 
number of crimes committed and the 
number ever punished. One primary 
purpose of criminal administration 
is to bring the crimes punished more 
nearly to match the number of 
crimes committed. 

Our procedures to do this are 
largely inherited from the eighteenth 
century, when they developed under 
rural conditions to deal chiefly with 
individual and unorganized crime. 
Twentieth-century crime, in its most 
dangerous aspects, is urban, organ- 
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ized, well financed and, in some 
respects, more advanced in use of 
modern instrumentalities than are 
some law-enforcement agencies. 

We propose to study each step in 
enforcement procedure which has 
been termed a “mitigating device”, 
to locate and learn the causes of the 
heavy “case mortality”. Pursuit of 
the inquiry as to where and why 
cases are dropped would bring under 
review the following subjects, to 
which list further consideration will 
doubtless make many additions: 

1. The significance and reason for 
failures to report crimes. Influence 
of fear by victims or witnesses of 
publicity and retaliation. Influence 
of restitution or compounding of of- 
fenses by victims, insurers, or others 
interested. Discretion of peace of- 
ficers as to whether to report known 
or suspected crimes. Effect of nonre- 
porting on different classes of un- 
punished crimes. Lack of responsi- 
bility on the part of the public. 

2. Discretion of police not to ar- 
rest for reported crimes. Refusal of 
co-operation by victims or witnesses. 
Arrests on suspicion. Release of sus- 
pect after interrogation. Standards 
by which police discretion is gov 
erned. Right of private prosecution. 
Suppression of material evidence. 

3. Discharge by magistrate on ar- 
raignment or preliminary examina- 
tion. The use and usefulness of bail 
and the role of the professional 
bondsman. Release of the accused on 
his own recognizance or in custody of 
relatives or counsel, and results of it 
compared with release under bond. 
Frequency of discharge on arraign- 
ment and grounds. 

4. The grand jury. Its power and 
practice in declining to indict. Basis 
upon which accused are permitted to 
testify and its effects. The initiative 
of grand jurors in instituting or press- 
ing investigations, as contrasted with 
reliance upon the prosecutor. The 
experience of states where substitutes 
for the grand jury are used. Instruc- 
tions to grand jurors. 

5. Discretion of public prosecutors 
not to prosecute. Discretion not to 
present case to grand jury after ac- 
cused is held by magistrate. Failure 


to obtain or present all available 
evidence. Inability to obtain evidence 
from other states or foreign jurisdic- 
tions. Intimidation of prosecution’s 
witnesses. Witnesses deterred by fear 
of publicity. Health of defendant as 
What standards govern 
abandonment of prosecution of vari- 


a_ factor. 


ous offenses at various stages. Motions 
io the court to dismiss indictments 
or withdraw prosecutions and basis 
therefor. Practice of trading dismissal 
of some charges for pleas of guilty to 
others. Acceptance of pleas to lesser 
offenses to avoid trial. Effect of man- 
datory sentences in regard to pleas 
of guilty and to prosecution for lesser 
offenses. Furnishing copy of record 
to accused. The defense of insanity 
or mental irresponsibility. 

6. Court dismissal of indictments; 
on their faces; on grand jury min- 
utes. Allowance of inspections of 
minutes by defendants. 

7. Acquittals by the jury. Restric- 
tive rules of evidence. The surprise 
alibi. Experience with unanimous as 
against nonunanimous verdicts. In- 
fluences of perjury, sympathy, pub- 
licity and picketing on verdicts in 
different classes of cases. Standards 
of intelligence and literacy for jury 
Exemptions and excuses 
from service. Special or “blue rib- 
bon” juries. Challenges to the panel 


service. 


as not legally chosen. 

8. Disagreements of the jury or 
mistrial declared by the court. Effect 
on probabilities of conviction. Ef 
fect of nonunanimous verdicts. Mis- 
trials for misconduct of prosecutors. 

9. Discretion of trial judge to 
grant new trial. Proportion granted. 
Proportion retried. Result compared 
with first trial. 

10. Sentencing practices. Discre- 
tionary versus mandatory sentences. 
Concurrent sentencing. Disparity of 
discretionary sentences for like of- 
fenses. Suspension of sentence, pa- 
role, probation. Standards for exer- 
cise of power to parole or place on 
probation in different courts. Ex- 
perience with indeterminate sentenc- 
ing or sentencing by nonjudicial 
authority. Release procedures. Recid 
ivism and multiple-offender proce 
dures. The death penalty; effect on 
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onviction. Experience where aban 
doned. Youth correction acts. 

11. Executive pardon, commuta- 
tions, standards of exercise. Proce- 
dures to verify grounds of petitions 
for clemency. Consideration by Exec- 
utive before or pending appeal. 

12. Grant of new trials by appel- 
late courts. Frequency of procedural 
as against substantive grounds. Tech- 
nical reasons for reversal and ex- 
perience with the doctrine of harm- 
less error. The effect of awarding 
new trials by appellate courts on 
ability to produce evidence on re- 
trial. Results of retrial as compared 
with those of the first trial. Effect on 
prosecutors and police of reversals 
for their misconduct. Effect of death 
or other severe penalty on review. 
Prejudicial and nonprejudicial error. 

13. Habeas corpus by state and 
federal courts to challenge convic- 
tion. The problem of habeas corpus 
as a second review of facts. 

14. Motions or other 
post-conviction procedure for judi- 
cial modification or 
sentence. Experience in state and 
federal practice. Standards of exer- 
cise. Period of limitations on mo- 


statutory 


correction of 


tions. 


15. Coram nobis—its frequency, 
usefulness and effects. 

16. Rehearings in various courts. 
Frequency of application and fre- 
quency of grant. Effect of rehearing 
applications on time lag between 
conviction and punishment. 

17. Stays by trial judge. Stays by 
judges other than the trial judge. 
Their frequency and effects. Grant of 
bail after 
standards and effects. 

18. Transcvipt of record on ap- 


conviction. Frequency 


peal—delay and cost in preparing. 
Mechanical recording. Abbreviated 
records. 

The foregoing outline is offered 
only as a foundation on which to 
build, and many other related sub- 
jects of inquiry are invited from law- 
yers, or others, of different experi- 
ences. 


Placing the Innocent 
in Jeopardy 


Under this heading we would look at 


the reverse side of the coin. The Bar 
\ssociation should be the last to pro- 
pose that efficiency in convicting be 
purchased at the cost of jeopardy 
What 
sought is a practice that will shorten 


for the innocent. must be 
the time, simplify the process and 


increase the accuracy in reaching 
judgments which discriminate be- 
tween the wrongdoer and the falsely 
accused. This involves painstaking 
identification of the points at which 
the existing process can be used, 
purposely or unconsciously, to harass 
or jeopardize innocent persons. Here 
again the list of subjects for study 
is tentative and open. It includes— 

1. Arrests on tips or information 
from anonymous or undisclosed ac- 
cusers. Use of paid informers. In- 
ducements to accomplices. Quota sys- 
tems or number of arrests for judging 
peace officers’ performance, pay or 
promotion. Entrapment by officers. 
Blackmail and extortion. 

2. The use and 
grancy statutes or disorderly conduct 


abuse of va- 


charges or other indefinite and mi- 
nor offenses to apprehend suspects. 
3. Use of the “third degree” by 
police to obtain confessions from an 
accused or testimony from witnesses. 
Use of physical violence or threats of 
it. Employment of interrogation for 
excessive periods. Promises of leni- 
ency or other advantages to induce 
confessions or testimony. Use of gen- 
uine or simulated priests, psychia- 
trists or other confessors to obtain 
confessions. Actual usefulness of any 
legal remedies available to the vic- 
tim of it. Prosecution of officers for 
employing third-degree methods. Ef- 
fectiveness of reversal of convictions 
as diminishing use of third degree. 
Use of “lie detectors” and mechani- 
cal devices. Use of blood tests, 
breath tests or other physical tests. 

4. Use of intimidation or threats 
to influence trials. Picketing of 
courthouses, passing out of pam- 
phlets and other efforts to affect re- 
sults. 

5. Influence of the press, radio and 
fair trial. Announce- 
ment of forecasts of testimony by 
prosecuting officers and by defense 


counsel. Publication of alleged con- 


television on 


Criminal Justice 





fessions or fact of confession before 
admission in court. Publication of 
alleged confessions which are refused 
admission. Publication of derogatory 
items about defendants or witnesses 
for either side. Photographing of de- 
fendants and witnesses in custody or 
present under process. Expression of 
prejudicial opinions by commenta- 
tors or writers while case is on trial 
or under consideration by the jury. 
Methods to protect the trial process 
against such influences and their ef- 
fect. Effect of publicity practices on 
witnesses’ evasion of duty to testify 
for defense. Reaction of unfair or 
biased reporting of a trial upon the 
process. Contempt of court proceed- 
ings. Surroundings of trial. 

6. Official press releases. Leaks and 
other feeding-out of prejudicial in- 
formation by prosecutors, police offi- 
cials or defendants’ counsel. Effect of 
security regulations on availability of 
Conduct of counsel and 
other officials during trial. 

7. Change of venue as a means of 
obtaining fair trial. Frequency, ob- 
stacles and effects. 

8. Court's instructions to jurors as 
effective means of counteracting ef- 
fects of improper influence. Experi- 
ence with other methods of protect- 
ing jurors from outside influence. 
Necessity or advisability of locking 
up jury during trial. 

9. Reversals by appellate courts 
for exertion of external prejudicial 
influences on the trial. Results of re- 
trial as compared with the judgment 
reversed. 

10. Waiver of jury trials. (This 
practice has become prevalent in 
some states.) Effects on ratio of con- 
victions to acquittals. Effects on time 
consumed in trial. Relative fairness, 
attitude of judges and public opin- 


evidence. 


ion concerning it. 

11. Unlawful search and seizure. 
Illegal use of wire tapping or other 
amplifying means. Experience with 
requirement of judicial authoriza- 
tion. Remedies practically available 
to the victims of unlawful search or 
seizure. Use of dragnet subpoenas. 
Misuse of legislative process to ob- 
tain evidence. 


12. Handicap of poverty. Legal 
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Criminal Justice 


aid for the accused. Public defenders. 
Assigned counsel. Waivers of coun- 
sel. Competence and zeal of unpaid 
counsel. Cost of obtaining evidence. 
Investigation expense as a factor in 





plan of activities that will be con- 
fined to a study of the techniques em- 
ployed by the police and lawyers in 
dealing with the crime problem and 
outside influences which bear upon 


ceptable foundation for considera- 
tion of reforms. But the Committee 
believes the time has come for a bold 
and exhaustive inquiry into the way 
we are performing our professional 





fair trial. Court costs. In forma 
pauperis proceedings. Discrimina- 
tions therein against aliens. Judicial 
discretion in assuring the right of 
counsel. 

13. Immunity from self-incrimina- 
tion. The right and practices under 


tained evidence in court. Immunity 
statute. Right of the prosecutor to 
comment on failure of defendant to 
testify. 

The foregoing is intended only as 
an agenda for discussion of a final 


Program for Diamond 
Jubilee Meeting 
(Continued from page 656) 


MEETINGS OF LAW SCHOOL ALUMNI 


CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY ALUMNI AssociATION, Luncheon, 
Monday, August 24, 12:30 p.m., Oak Room, Bradford 
Hotel 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO LAw ScHooL ALUMNI, Lunch- 
eon, Wednesday, August 26, 12:30 p.m., Rooms 160-162, 
Parker House 

CoLUMBIA LAW SCHOOL ALUMNI AssocIATION, Luncheon, 
Wednesday, August 26, 12:30 p.m., Ballroom Foyer, 
Sheraton Plaza 

GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY ALUMNI AssocIATION, Lunch- 
eon, Wednesday, August 26, 12:30 p.m., Empire Ball- 
room, Vendome Hotel 

GEORGE WASHINGTON LAw ALUMNI ASSOCIATION, Lunch- 
eon, Wednesday, August 26, 12:30 p.m., College Room, 
The University Club of Boston 

HARVARD LAW ScHOOL AssocIATION, Luncheon, Wed- 
nesday, August 26, 12:30 p.m., Harkness Commons, 
Harvard Law School, Cambridge, Massachusetts 

JoHN MarsHALL Law ScHoot ALUMNI, Reception and 
Dinner, Monday, August 24, 6:00 p.m., Room 118, 
Parker House 

UNIVERSITY OF MiIcHIGAN LAW ALUMNI, Luncheon, Wed- 
nesday, August 26, 12:30 p.m., Hub Room, Sheraton 
Plaza 

New York UNIversity LAw ScHoot ALUMNI, Lunch- 
eon, Wednesday, August 26, 12:30 p.m., Parlor C, Shera- 
ton Plaza 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF LAW ALUMNI, 
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the process. Such a study has many 
obstacles, not the least of which is 
the difficulty of getting accurate, dis- 
interested and complete information 


some matters it probably would have 


and least-biased 
sources available. The project in- 
volves an.immense amount of work 
if it is to produce a report on crim- 
inal law administration by police, 
prosecutors, and judiciary, so thor- 
ough and fair that it will be an ac- 






function of protecting life, liberty 
and property in the complications of 
modern society and under our free 
institutions. 


on many phases of the subject. In 


Respectfully submitted, 


to resort to opinion evidence from 
state law. Use of legislatively ob- the best-informed 


Rosert H. JAcKson, Chairman 
ALBERT J. HARNo, Vice Chairman 
WALTER P. ARMSTRONG, JR., Secretary 
GorRDON DEAN 

Epcar N. EISENHOWER 

THEODORE KIENDL 

WarREN OLNEY III 


Luncheon, Wednesday, August 26, 12:30 p.m., Parlor B, 
Sheraton Plaza 

Notre DAME LAw AssociATION, Luncheon, Wednesday, 
August 26, 12:30 p.m., Ballroom, The University Club 
of Boston (use Stuart Street Entrance) 

Onto STATE COLLEGE OF LAW ALUMNI, Luncheon, Wed- 
nesday, August 26, 12:30 p.m., Room 402, The Univer- 
sity Club of Boston 

SociETY oF LAW ALUMNI—UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Luncheon, Wednesday, August 26, 12:30 p.m., Haw- 
thorne Room, Parker House 

UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA ALUMNI, Luncheon, Tuesday, 
August 25, 12:30 p.m., Rooms 404-406, The University 
Club of Boston 

YALE Law ScHoo. AssociATIoN, Luncheon, Wednesday, 
August 26, 12:30 p.m., Algonquin Club 


LEGAL FRATERNITIES AND SORORITIES 


Iota Tau TAu INTERNATIONAL LEGAL Sorority, Break- 
fast, Tuesday, August 25, 8:30 a.M., Parlor F, Hotel 
Statler 

Kappa Beta Pi LEGAL Sorority, Breakfast, Tuesday, 
August 25, 8:00 a.m., Town Room, The Somerset Hotel 
Put ALPHA DecTaA LAw FRaTERNITY, Reception, Thurs- 
day, August 27, 5:00 p.m., Bay State Room, Hotel Statler 
Put Detta DevtaA LEGAL FRATERNITY (International), 
Breakfast, Wednesday, August 26, 8:00 A.M., Bay State 
Room, Hotel Statler 


Put Decta Put LEGAL FRATERNITY (International), Re- 
ception, Wednesday, August 26, 4:00 p.m., Bay State 
Room, Hotel Statler 
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® Any organization is only as strong 
as the skill and devotion of individ- 
ual men and women. Some of the 
finest minds and the greatest Amer- 
icans of the last three quarters of 
a century have devoted themselves 
loyally and unstintingly te the serv- 
ice of the Association whose birth- 
day we celebrate this month. Some of 
their names are known throughout 
the world—William Howard Taft, 
Elihu Root, Charles Evans Hughes, 
John W. Davis, to mention only a 
few 

But some of the most useful serv- 
ants of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, equally devoted and equally 
important, are not so well known, 


for they did their work quietly and 
efficiently and never sought the em- 
inence of their more famous breth- 
ren. 

It is fitting that one such group 
of men should receive more than 
passing notice in this Diamond Jubi- 
lee issue of the JouRNAL. The Secre- 
tary of the Association is best known 
to the officers and members of the 
House of Delegates, but his work is 
important to every member of the 
Association, and since his term is 
not limited and he is usually re- 
elected from year to year, his ex- 
perience in and knowledge of bar 
association work makes him _ in- 
valuable. 


For many years following the or- 
ganization of the Association, mem- 
bers who were residents of Baltimore 
filled the office of Secretary of the 
Association. From 1878 te 1925 the 
Association had five Secretaries, all 
of them members of the Baltimore 
Bar. There was really no constitu- 
tional provision discriminating 
against the other states, but the 
Marylanders labored hard and well 
and the Association wisely kept them 
in office. In 1925 western members 
claimed recognition and elected a 
Secretary from Chicago, Illinois. 

The first Secretary was Edward 
Otis Hinkley, elected at the gather- 
ing of prominent lawyers at Sarato- 
ga Springs, who organized the Amer- 
can Bar Association. Hinkley came 
from a family of lawyers. Thomas 
Hinckley [sic], the founder of the 
family, was one of the earliest settlers 
and a governor of Plymouth Colony. 
Edward’s father came to Baltimore 
in 1815 and practiced in that city for 
more than forty years. 

Born in 1824, Edward Otis Hink- 
ley was educated at the University 
of Maryland and was admitted to 
the Bar in 1845. His brother, Willard 
Hall, was also a lawyer and a mem- 
ber of his firm. 

He must have inherited some of 
the traits of his Puritan forebears, 
for the record remarks upon his 
“firmness” and that he “never yield- 
ed on a question of principle”. And 
his reading, aside from the law, was 
confined to theology, history and 
political science. 
read at all.” 


“Fiction he never 
This grim picture is 
somewhat relieved by the fact that 
“but he never 
published anything, and was always 
afraid of letting his musical bent 
carry him too far from his life work”. 


he composed music 


“He would sometimes extemporize 
upon the violin or piano for an 
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The Secretaries of the Association 





Edward Otis Hinkley 
1878-1893 





William C. Coleman 
1924-1925 


John Hinkley 


William P. MacCracken 


1893-1909 


1925-1936 


George Whitelock 
1909-1920 





Harry S. Knight 
1936-1945 





W. Thomas Kemp 
1920-1924 


Joseph D. Stecher 
1945 — 








hour or two.” That he could “extem- 
porize” on so difficult an instrument 
as the violin shows that he was more 
than a dabbler in music. 

His mother was the daughter of 
a minister and he was active in 
church and charity work as well as 
in professional fields. 

Hinkley was a practicing lawyer 
all his adult life. In his fifty-one 
years at the Bar, he handled many 
important cases, and he found time 
to write two books on law, both 
local in scope. 

In 1893, he refused re-election as 
Secretary, and the Association named 
his only son, John, to succeed him. 
Edward Otis died in 1896. 

John Hinkley, like his father, was 
a practicing lawyer who did not as- 
pire to public office, but he had his 
father’s interest in the work of the 
organized Bar and in procedural re- 
form. Born in 1864, he joined his 
father’s firm upon his admission to 
the Bar in 1886 following his gradua- 
tion from the Law School of the 
University of Maryland. John car- 
ried on the Hinkley. firm, founded 
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by Edward Otis Hinkley’s father 
in 1814, until his death in 1940. 
There are surely not many law firms 
in this country that lasted from the 
time of the War of 1812 to the sec- 
ond year of World War II. 

John Hinkley was known as “Colo- 
nel’, a rank he earned through serv- 
ice with the Maryland National 
Guard. He served with the “Dandy 
Fifth” Regiment of the Guard for 
thirty-three years, commanding it 
for five. His only active military 
service was in the Spanish-American 
War as a captain with his regiment. 

Colonel Hinkley served as Secre- 
tary of the Association from 1893 
to 1909, father and son together hav- 
ing a total service of 31 years in this 
capacity. He continued as a member 
of the old Executive Committee from 
1909 to 1912. He was also active in 
the Bar Association of Baltimore 
City and the Maryland State Bar 
Association, and was a Commissioner 
on Uniform State Laws from 1912 
until his death. 

These were versatile men. Edward 
Otis Hinkley was a musician, Colo- 


nel John was a soldier; the Associa- 
tion’s third Secretary, elected when 
John Hinkley chose not to be re- 
elected in 1909, was George White- 
lock, a skilled linguist. It was per- 
haps his study of philology that led 
to his interest in international law. 
Francis Rawle gives Whitelock the 
credit for arranging the first great 
international meeting of lawyers in 
which the Association took part— 
that meeting of the Canadian and 
American Bars at Montreal in 1913. 

Like the Hinkleys, Whitelock was 
a product of the University of Mary- 
land’s Law School. He was admitted 
to the Bar in 1875, after studying 
in Leipzig and having a course in 
Romance philology at Johns Hop 
kins. He spoke French, German and 
Italian, and wrote for philological 
reviews. 

Like his predecessors, he was in- 
terested in law reform, and he was 
Chairman of the Committee on Re- 
vision of the Rules of the Supreme 
Bench of Baltimore, a member of 
the Committee on the Revision of 
the Rules of the Federal Courts of 
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iis district and of a committee on 
the Equity Rules of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. In 1914, 
he served on a that 
drafted the Maryland Workman's 
Compensation Act, as well as serving 
for twelve years as Maryland’s Com- 
missioner on Uniform State 


commission 


Laws. 
He was President of the Maryland 
1903-1904, 
and attended several conferences of 
the International Law 
in Europe. Whitelock served as Sec- 
retary for ten years. He 
office, in 1920. 

W. Thomas Kemp was Whitelock’s 
partner. Admitted to the Bar in 1900, 
he was the first Secretary not to grad 
uate from the University of Mary 
land. Kemp received his LL.B. from 
Columbia. 

Born in 


State Bar Association in 
Association 


died in 


1877, in Maryland, he 
received an A.B. degree from St. 
John’s at Annapolis, and an A.M. 
at Columbia before deciding upon 
the law. He had been Assistant Sec- 
the 
years when 


retary of Association for ten 


the Association named 
him to succeed Whitelock. 

Francis Rawle tells us that Kemp 
was a capable trial lawyer, and a 
forceful speaker, but that he pre- 
ferred office practice. Interested in 
civic affairs, Kemp was first Chair- 
man of the Maryland Conservation 
League, a member of the Board of 
Governors of St. John’s College and 


President of The Roland Park Civic 


League. He served only four years 
as Secretary, dying in 1925 at the age 
of 47. 

Of the four remaining Secretaries, 
we shall have less to say—not because 
their work was less valuable to their 
profession and the American Bar 
Association—but because they are 
still active; when we come to thei 
names we reach another part of the 
Association's history. 

William C. 
of the 


the latest 
Secretaries, 
served 1924-1925, 
United States District 
trict of Maryland, since 1927. 
William P. MacCracken, Jr., who 
I}li- 
nois but is now practicing in Wash 
ington, D. C., and Harry S. Knight, of 
Sunbury, Pennsylvania—they served 


Coleman, 
Baltimore who 
been 
Dis- 


from has 


Judge, 


was elected while a resident of 


in the tradition of their predecessors, 
as Joseph D. Stecher, of Toledo, 
Ohio, serves today. 

This 
of the 


the Secretaries 
Bar 


ends in Baltimore, where it began. 


account olf 
American Association 
For no list of the Secretaries of the 
\ssociation would be complete with- 
out mentioning Olive G. Ricker. Her 
resignation last year after twenty- 
eight years of devoted service to the 
Association, since 1927 as Executive 
Secretary, marked the end of an era 
for all who know her. But it was not 
the end of a friendship. Though she 
has returned to Baltimore, her native 
city, her interest in the organized Bar 


The Secretaries of the Association 


Olive G. Ricker 
Executive Secretary, 1927-1952 





and the scores of friends in the legal 
profession, with whom she worked 
so long and so faithfully, continues. 
Her service as chief of staff to the 
Presidents of the Association for the 
third quarter century of the Asso- 
ciation’s existence coincides with its 
period of greatest growth and in- 
fluence. That fact is more than a co- 
incidence. 

Any organization is only as strong 
as the skill and devotion of individ- 
ual men and women. The American 
Bar owes much to its 
eight Secretaries and to its Executive 
Secretary. 


Association 


A Grateful Acknowledgment to an Honorable Profession 


O, April 18, 1906, the date of the great fire, the legal fraternity of this country 

was indebted to us in a sum in excess of $200,000. The fire destroyed all of 
our books of accounts. The lawyers of San Francisco having lost their entire libraries 
were absolved of their indebtedness to us, amounting to about $30,000. This left an 
amount due from outside lawyers of from $170,000 to $175,000. Having no lists of 


pctrons we sent a circular letter to the lawyers named in Martindale's Legal Direc- 


tory, advising them of our loss and asking for information as to their indebtedness to 


us. The responses to this circular were so prompt and so gratifying that we think the 
legal profession should know that of this total indebtedness, of say $175,000, nearly 


$150,000 has already been reported to us, and we are receiving advices every day 


from parties who had not previously answered our circular asking about their indebt- 


edness. It is but right to say that some of the San Francisco attorneys declined to 


accept the cancellation of their accounts and have paid same. Let it be known to the 


world that the legal profession is made up of men of the highest honor. 


January, 1907 


Bancroft-Whitney Co., San Francisco, California 
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Legal Aid: Operation Equal Justice 


"Lawyers, judges and the public 
generally should be delighted at the 
news that the Ford Foundation has 
recently made a grant of $120,000 to 
the National Legal Aid Association’s 
three-year campaign to establish 
Legal Aid in places throughout the 
country where it is needed and where 
none now exists. 

Let no one think it will be an easy 
matter to put Legal Aid on a proper 
basis in three years. This will require 
the establishment of Legal Aid Soci- 
eties in sixty-eight large communi- 
ties and the strengthening of the 
service in sixty other communities 
where it is at present inadequate. To 
achieve these aims the National 
Legal Aid Association will need the 
wholehearted and well-organized 
support of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation. 

The American Bar 
has never been able to provide suffi- 
cient financial assistance for an ade- 
quate development of Legal Aid. Pre- 
sumably this has been a result of too 
many competing demands upon dues 
that are too low. Therefore some of 
those who believed that legal aid 
was essential on an organized basis 
reorganized the National Legal Aid 
Association about three years ago to 
carry on the promotion of needed 
new legal aid offices. 

The distin- 
guished list of directors, representa- 
tive of the Bar, the Bench, labor, 
business and social welfare. I have 
the honor to be its President, flanked 
by Vice Presidents Raynor M. Gar- 
diner, of Boston, who has been a 
legal aid worker for thirty years, 
and Orison S. Marden, of New York, 
Chairman of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation Standing Committee on Le- 
gal Aid Work. Also serving as Vice 
Presidents are Robert G. Storey, of 
Dallas, and Reginald Heber Smith, 
of Boston, the legal aid pioneer. 
Emery A. Brownell, author of the 
modern classic, Legal Aid in the 
United States, is the Executive Direc- 


Association 


Association has a 
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tor, aided by Junius L. Allison, of 
Chicago, as Field Director, and six 
part-time Field Representatives cov- 
ering several sections of the country. 

The Ford Foundation is not alone 
in recognizing the importance of the 
work of the National Legal Aid Asso- 
ciation in extending legal aid serv- 
ice. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., was 
the first to make a personal contribu- 
tion—an outright $25,000 and anoth- 
er $25,000 on a condition which has 
now been met. Other individuals, 
foundations and corporations have 
contributed in amounts which have 
enabled the Association to undertake 
considerable ground work, and in 
the last three years, with the assist- 
ance of the American Bar Associa- 
tion’s Standing Committee on Legal 
Aid Work, contributing from $5,- 
000 to $8,000 a year, about thirty- 
five new legal aid organizations 
been established. 
tions have been generous contribu- 
tors and probably will become more 
so. The Standing Committee has 
been a source of constant encourage- 
ment and an indispensable partner 
in securimg and disseminating accu- 
rate information on the legal aid 
situation as a whole. 

Another part of the National Asso- 
ciation’s development effort will be 
to make a start on a program to pro- 
vide better representation for indi- 
gent defendants in criminal cases. A 
first step toward this objective would 
be enactment of the bill pending in 
Congress to establish the public de- 
fender system in the federal courts. 
This measure has been strongly en- 
dorsed by the Judicial Conference 
of the United States and by the 
American Bar Association. The ul- 
timate objective, proposed as a rec- 
ommendation of the study, Legal 
Aid in the United States, is that: 
“In all of the larger cities, there 
should be an organized Defend- 
er service for criminal cases, con- 
ducted either as a coordinate func- 
tion of a legal aid office or as an 


have Corpora- 


independent publicly or privately 
supported agency, to provide com- 
petent counsel at every stage of the 
proceedings in all felony cases and 
other serious offenses.” 

The plan of campaign calls for an 
intensive three-year effort. Specifi- 
cally, the efforts of the American 
Bar Association and the state and 
local organizations should be _ co- 
ordinated and synchronized so that 
when the promotional work has 
been done in a given place, all will 
unite in publicly supporting it. The 

tional Legal Aid Association pre- 

and intends to work primarily 
hvough the local bar associations. 
If, however, that support is with- 
held or is half-hearted—and unfor- 
tunately this is too often the situa- 
tion—the Association must look to 
laymen in discharging its respon- 
sibility. Over the years public-spir- 
ited laymen have brought Legal Aid 
where the 
lawyers failed to realize the neces- 


to many communities 
sity of legal aid as a practical means 
of discharging their professional duty 
and gaining public good will. 

We have heard a great deal lately 
about the necessity that Legal Aid 
be established in order to prevent the 
government from taking over the 
work, as has been done to a consider- 
able extent in England. It may be 
that fear of this is what is needed to 
get the lawyers of this country to 
show sufficient interest and energy. 
Personally, I prefer to rely upon 
the sense of justice of the American 
lawyer and the American citizen. It 
is the most obvious of axioms that 
justice knows no distinction of race, 
creed or financial status. Legal aid is 
a community obligation, a commun- 
ity benefit, and it is with this belief 
that the National Legal Aid Asso- 
ciation asks for the full understand- 
ing and support of all lawyers and all 
Americans. 


HARRISON TWEED 
President 
National Legal Aid Association 
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American Bar Association Journal: 


Spokesman for the American Lawyer's Interests 


# “The JouRNAL began publication 
in 1915 as a quarterly, became a 
monthly in 1920, and has steadily im- 
proved and flourished until it is to- 
day without a rival as spokesman fo 
the American lawyer’s interests.” So 
writes James Grafton Rogers in the 
leading article of this Diamond Jubi- 
lee issue. 

No one ever has stated better the 
aim of the editors ef the JOURNAL. 
The JouRNAL’s sole reason for ex- 
istence is to be of service to the mem- 
bers of the Association. It is only 
through the pages of the JOURNAL 
that many of our members can know 
of the actions of the House of Dele- 
gates, of our officers and of our many 
hard-working Committees and Sec- 
tions. 

The Journat, like the Association, 
is really the child of Simeon Baldwin. 
In 1915, the Committee on Publica- 
tions under Baldwin's leadership, 
undertook the publication of the first 
issues of THE AMERICAN Bar AsSOcIA- 
rION JOURNAL. The first issue, Janu- 
ary, 1915, bore little resemblance to 
the present format of the JouRNAL. It 
resembled the modern law review 
more than anything else. It contained 
56 pages and three “articles”, one of 
which was a “Foreword, by the Com- 
mittee on Publications”. The early 
editors were feeling their way in this 
new project of the Association. That 
the policies they formulated were 
sound is attested by the shortness of 
the time within which the JOURNAL 
became an important voice in the 
field of the law. 

For the next five years, the JOURNAI 
was published as a quarterly, and 
ever since 1920 has been a monthly. 


Certain changes in the character ol 
the JOURNAL were made “to the end 
that it may be more attractive, more 
interesting to members of the Asso- 
ciation and the Bar generally, and, 
if possible, a more powerful adjunct 
of the Association in respect of in 
creasing the membership and interest 
in the Association”. 

A statement by the editors in 1920 
is equally true today: “But success 
will not come by chance or without 
the cordial co-operation of our mem 
bers. The active interest of the entire 
membership is most indispensable. If 
that is enlisted the magazine may be 
made a highly effective organ fo 
the expression of Bar Association 
ideas and the furtherance of Associa 
tion undertakings. It can become, in 
brief, in the nature of a monthly 
meeting of the Association attended 
by the entire membership and furih 
er encouraging that ‘cordial inter 
course among the members of the 
American Bar’ which the Association 
proclaims as one of its main purposes. 

“The plans of the Editorial Board 
must necessarily be somewhat a mat 
ter of evolution. It is not at present 
intended to enter the field now so 
well filled by the old and well es 
tablished law reviews and periodicals. 
It is anticipated that, as a rule, ou 
leading articles will be of a rather 
less technical and more general chat 
acter; and that the items of profes 
sional interest which we gather will 
be of a somewhat more personal 
character and more immediately re- 
lated to the activities of the Associa- 
tion and kindred bodies and of our 
membership. On all these topics the 
Board will be glad to receive the 


suggestions of our members.” 

It is interesting to compare this 
statement with the JOURNAL’s an- 
nouncement of its twenty-fifth anni- 
versary, in the January, 1940, issue: 


The Journav takes pleasure in an- 
nouncing the completion of its first 
quarter-century. With this number we 
begin our twenty-sixth volume. 

Even twenty years ago we were still 
a quarterly, scarcely a magazine at all, 
but rather a medium for printing and 
circulating committee and section re- 
ports. The issue for January, 1920, af- 
ter ten pages of announcements, had 
all of 101 pages available; these were 
divided as evenly as possible between 
the conference of state and local bar 
association delegates and the section 
of legal education, fifty pages to one 
and fifty-one to the other. The pre- 
liminary pages gave a membership list 
of committees (twelve in all), a ques- 
tionnaire to judges from the committee 
on professional ethics “for the pur- 
pose of eliciting information from the 
viewpoint of the Bench that would 
enable the Bar to maintain more faith- 
fully high standards of professional 
conduct”, a few short notices as to 
uniform state laws, and (at the head 
of page 1) the result of a referendum 
of members on a resolution. 

* . * 

Midway between 1920 and 1940 the 
JOURNAL is seen to be on the modern 
basis. We find the Association strong 
and effective, and its magazine (we 
like to think) firmly established in a 
place of leadership. 


It is interesting that the fundamen- 
tal plan of the JouRNAL, as set forth 
in 1920, is still adhered to. 

The editors had asked for com- 
ments on the JOURNAL’s new appear- 
ance. They got them. Many of them 
were printed in the October, 1920, 
issue. 


“There isn’t a word in the new 
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The covers of Volume |, No. 1, January, 1915, and Volume VI, No. 
inches; the page size was changed to that used at present with the first monthly issue, September, 1920. 
that the leading article in the first monthly issue was “Treaty Making Power in the U. S." 


interest at the present time. 


4, September, 1920. The quarterly numbers were 6'/, X 9 


It is interesting to note 
, by John W. Davis—a subject of great 





Journal which is improperly there. On 
the contrary, every topic is potent with 
well being for our profession and the 
articles are written well.” “I desire 
to express my approval and to heartily 
congratulate its Board of Editors a 
this very splendid beginning.” 

“I enthusiastically endorse the action 
of you and your co-workers in so great 
ly improving the Journal.” . . . “I wish 
to congratulate you and the Board of 
Editors upon the excellence, both in 
appearance and in the contents... .” 
“I have finished reading ‘A Fable in 
Slang’ by George Ade, which is worth 
the price of a subscription for a whole 
year, 


Not all the JoURNAL’s readers were 


pleased, however: 
Fables in Slang’, 
or at least some 


“If you must print ‘ 
try to get new ones, 
that are comparatively recent.’ 

the new form of the Journal is quite 
abominable and . . . looks like a des- 
cent to the common level of monthly 
magazines, of which this country al 
ready has too many.” [This writer 
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concluded his protest by quoting Tom 
Brown’s adaptation of Martial, begin 
ning “I do not love thee, Dr. Fell. 
*] And another letter argued that 
the Journal itself was quite unneces- 
sary, perhaps even unconstitutional: 
“We have a surfeit of magazines, Re- 
views and Law Reports already.” 


Some of the comments are quite 


familiar, since they are still received 


in the JOURNAL’s mail: 


“The Journal . . . would be great- 
ly ry if it pane be made very 
brief.” “The pictures should have been 
omitted. Let us not try to compete 
with ... any of the numerous ‘movie 
magazines’.” “I would like to see one 
giving the 
startling things that the members of 
the Association have done from time 
to time,” 


yage devoted to gossip, 
pag SOssif 


The writer gave no indication of 
the sort of “startling things” he had 
in mind, 


There were also protests about the 


name of the JOURNAL. When the 
new format was adopted in 1920, the 
“The Amer- 
Journal” to 
“Journal Issued by the 


name was changed from 
ican Bar Association 
American 
Bar Association’. Apparently the 
Board of Editors agreed that this was 
awkward, as in 1921 without explan- 
ation, the July issue appeared as 
“American Bar Association Journal” 

The first Editor-in-Chief of the 
JOURNAL in its new format was Ste- 
phen S. Gregory, of Chicago, who al- 
ready had contributed much to the 
Association and the organized Bar. 
He had been President of the Chi- 
cago Bar Association, the Illinois 
State Bar Association and of the 
American Bar Association. Despite 
his untimely death before the second 
issue of the new JOURNAL appeared, 
his contribution to the Association's 
ofhcial organ was of 


great impor- 
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Stephen S. Gregory 


Edgar B. Tolman 





William L. Ransom 


American Bar Association Journal 


Tappan Gregory 





tance. Many of the basic policies that 
Stephen S. Gregory formulated for 
the JouRNAL are followed to this 
day. The JourRNAL took note of his 
passing: 

In the list of Editors of the Journal 
issued by the American Bar Associa- 
tion, the name that “led all the rest” 
is missing, the name of Stephen S. 
Gregory, editor-in-chief. The vanished 
line of type means many things to old 
friends and legal associates; it also is 
not without a special grief for those 
concerned with the physical produc- 
tion of the magazine. 

If ever a man had a second love Mr. 
Gregory had. Had he wooed journal- 
ism instead of law his reward would 
have been as great, for in him latent 
until he became not only the sponsor, 
but the productive power behind the 
new Journal, was the genius for put- 
ting thought on paper and sensing the 
things of interest to the minds of the 
many. He had what the editorial fra- 
ternity calls “the nose for news”, his 
typographical judgment was sound 
and his mental balance true. 

Those to whom he talked last spring 
when the project was on “the knees of 
the gods” know the vision he had. In 
working to make his dream come true, 
—to create in the Journal issued by 
the American Bar Association the pre 
mier publication of its kind and wor 
thy of its sponsorship—he put into the 
preparation of the first two numbers 
all he possessed. They were his issues, 
largely physically and practically sug- 
gestively. Some men play with new 
toys; Mr. Gregory's toil was delightful 
recreation but with a price of unre 
mitting and prolonged labor. And, 
again, the labor was that of a skilled 
workman. 

The life of Stephen S. Gregory was 
an ornament to the Bar, but when he 
chose law, journalism lost a great po- 
tential power. 


The JourNAL’s second Editor-in- 


Chief was Major Edgar B. Tolman, 
of Chicago, who was 61 when he be- 
came its editor with the February, 
1921, issue—a post in which he con- 
tinued until 1946. Major Tolman 
had joined the Association in 1908 
and had won distinction at the IIli- 
nois Bar. Talents of legal scholarship 
were also his, with an aptitude and 
a zeal for devoting them to the in- 
terests of his profession and the ad- 
ministration of justice. In 1935 he 
became the Secretary of the Supreme 
Court’s Advisory Committee on 
Rules of Civil Procedure for the 
Federal Courts, and he labored in 
that field, prodigiously and _pains- 
takingly, to the end of his life. In 
1939, at the Annual Meeting in San 
Francisco, he was awarded the Gold 
Medal of the Association for his “con- 
spicuous services to American juris- 
prudence”. 

In addition to his work as Editor- 
in-Chief, he was in charge of the de- 
partment “Review of Recent Su- 
preme Court Decisions”, which Mr. 
Gregory had founded and edited in 
his first issue. 

Major Tolman resigned as Editor- 
in-Chief in the summer of 1946, after 
serving in that capacity for 25 years. 
In accepting his resignation, the 
Board of Editors expressed “its pro- 
found and sincere appreciation for 
the long-continued, self-sacrificing, 
uncompensated and distinguished 
service which Major Tolman has con- 
sistently rendered in that capacity, 
not only to the JouRNAL, but also to 
his profession, the courts and the 
public”. He continued as Editor-in- 
Chief Emeritus and conducted his 


review of Supreme Court decisions 
until his death on November 20, 
1947, at the age of 87. 

Judge William L. Ransom, Major 
Tolman’s successor as _ Editor-in- 
Chief, was a natural choice. He was 
the senior member of the Board of 
Editors and had been among the 
foremost leaders of the Association 
who planned and ‘toiled to bring 
about the reorganization of the As- 
sociation in 1936; few men were as 
familiar with the scope of the affairs 
of the Association and so well fitted 
for the task. As President of the As- 
sociation, 1935-36, he accomplished 
the reorganization which created the 
House of Delegates and made the As- 
sociation truly representative of a 
substantial majority of the lawyers in 
the United States. He was a gifted 
writer and a fearless protagonist and 
he gave unstintingly of his time and 
energy to upbuilding the JouRNAL 
and to the advancement of interna- 
tional justice according to interna- 
tional law. He was awarded the 
American Bar Association Medal at 
the Annual Meeting in Cleveland in 
1947 for distinguished and meritori- 
ous service. 

Judge Ransom’s health forced him 
to give up the editorship in 1948, al- 
though he continued to make impor- 
tant contributions to the JOURNAL. 
When death came on February 19, 
1949, he was at work with a distin- 
guished group of international au- 
thorities in the Root Room at the 
Harvard Law School. 

Tappan Gregory, who became 
Editor-in-Chief in 1948, following 
Judge Ransom’s resignation, is the 
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son of Stephen S. Gregory, the first 
Editor-in-Chief; and, like his father, 
is a former President of the Chicago, 
Illinois State and American Bar As- 
sociations. 

The members of the Board of Edi- 
tors, who either are selected by the 
Board of Governors pursuant to Arti- 
cle IV of the By-Laws of the Associ- 
ation, or who are ex officio members 
of the Board, at present are: Rich- 
ard Bentley, of Chicago; E. J. Dim- 
ock, of New York City; Eugene C. 
Gerhart, of Binghamton, New York; 
George Rossman, of Salem, Oregon; 
Alfred J]. Schweppe, of Seattle, Wash- 
ington; Reginald Heber Smith, of 
Boston, Massachusetts; Roy E. Willy, 
of Sioux Falls, South Dakota, and the 


The United States Supreme 
Court Advisory Committee 
on Rules for Civil Procedure 


® The Advisory Committee on 
Rules for Civil Procedure, appointed 
originally in 1935 by the Supreme 
Court of the United States to assist 
the Court in the formulation of the 
Federal Rules of Civil Procedure and 
which was made a continuing Com- 
mittee to advise the Court in regard 
to the Rules after they were adopted 
in 1938, has taken up a re-examina- 
tion of the Rules to see in what re- 
spect they may now need revision or 
expansion in the light of the develop- 
ments of the past decade. The last 
major restudy of the Rules was made 
by the Committee when the amend- 
ments adopted in 1946 were for- 
mulated. 

At the request of former Attorney 
General William D. Mitchell, who 
is the Chairman of the Committee, 
the Court last winter requested, and 
the Congress granted, a small ap- 
propriation for this work and this 
spring the Court appointed to the 
Committee two new members, Pro- 
fessor James William Moore of the 
Yale University School of Law, and 
Leland L. Tolman, of the Adminis- 
trative Office of the United States 
Courts, bringing the total member- 
ship of the Committee to fifteen. 

On May 18, 1953, the full Com- 
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ex officio members, President Rob- 
ert G. Storey, of Dallas, Texas; David 
F. Maxwell, Chairman of the House 
of Delegates, of Philadelphia; and 
Harold H. Bredell, Treasurer of the 
Association, of Indianapolis, Indiana. 

In 1947, at the suggestion of Judge 
William L. Ransom, an Advisory 
Board was set up to provide the 
means of finding out, from time to 
time, what ideas, interests and ob- 
jectives of the organized Bar are up- 
permost in the minds of lawyers, 
judges and law teachers, throughout 
the country. The Board of Editors is 
authorized, under the provisions of 
Article IV of the By-Laws of the As- 
sociation, to select the members of 
this Board for terms of three years 


mittee met in Washington and con- 
sidered in detail memoranda pre- 
pared by its staff showing the way 
the Rules have been interpreted by 
the courts during the past ten years 
and pointing out problems that have 
arisen in their administration. Var- 
ious suggested amendments were ten- 
tatively approved by the Committee 
subject to further study and draft- 
ing. It is expected that the Commit- 
tee will meet again in the fall to con- 
sider the matter further and that any 
amendments it may then consider 
desirable will be published and dis- 
tributed widely to the Bench and Bar 
for comment and criticism. The 
Committee will follow its usual 
procedure of adopting no changes in 
the Rules except after the widest 
possible distribution, in advance, of 
its tentative proposals, and thorough 
opportunity for the lawyers, judges, 
and organized Bar to express to the 
Committee their views regarding the 
need for amendments. 

Lawyers desiring to communicate 
with the Committee regarding the 
Rules may address their letters to 
its secretary, Leland L. Tolman, at 
the office of the Committee in the 
Supreme Court Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C., or they may, of course, 








beginning with the adjournment of 
the Annual Meeting, with one thi-d 
of the terms expiring each year, At 
present there are seventy-eight mern- 
bers of the Advisory Board with rep- 
resentation from every state. 

As the JOURNAL begins its 38th 
year, the aims of its editors still are 
to serve the members of the Associi- 
tion; to keep them fully informed of 
Association activities, new develop- 
ments in the law, and the latest think- 
ing of our great judges, practitioners 
and scholars of the law; to stimulate 
thought and action respecting needed 
improvements in the law and its ad- 
ministration, and to provide a forum 
wherein every member’s voice may be 
heard. 


communicate directly with any other 
members of the Committee who are 
as follows: William D. Mitchell, 
Chairman, 20 Exchange Place, New 
York, New York; George Wharton 
Pepper, Vice Chairman, 2231 Land 
Title Building, Philadelphia 10, 
Pennsylvania Charles E. Clark, Re- 
porter, 309 Post Office Building, New 
Haven 6, Connecticut; Armistead M. 
Dobie, P. O. Box 297, Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia; Robert G. Dodge, 53 
State Street, Boston, Massachusetts; 
Sam M. Driver, United States Dis- 
trict Court, Spokane 10, Washing- 
ton; Clifton Hildebrand, 1212 
Broadway, Oakland, California; 
Monte M. Lemann, Whitney Build- 
ing, New Orleans, Louisiana; Scott 
M. Loftin, Graham Building, Jack- 
sonville, Florida; Edmund M. Mor- 
gan, Vanderbilt University School 
of Law, Nashville 4, Tennessee; May- 
nard E. Pirsig, University of Min- 
nesota School of Law, Minneapolis 
14, Minnesota; John Carlisle Pryor, 
408 Tama Building, Burlington, 
Iowa; Edson R. Sunderland, Legal 
Research Building, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
and James William Moore, Yale 
University School of Law, New 
Haven, Connecticut. 
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The Ross Essay 


and Its Founder 


= Each year we have reason to recall 
the memory of the wise and gracious 
personality of a distinguished mem- 
ber of the Association, the late Judge 
Erskine M. Ross, of California. 
Through the terms of his will the 
American Bar Association has be- 
come the trustee and administrator 
of the $100,000 he left to the cause 
of legal research and scholarship 
through the establishment of the 
Ross Essay Contest. Since 1934 the 
income of this bequest has been 
awarded annually to the lawyer or 
teacher of law who, in the opinion of 
the Award Committee, has written 
the best essay on a previously desig- 
nated subject. We feel that any re- 
view of the first seventy-five years of 
the Association’s existence would be 
incomplete without some mention of 
the brilliant career of Judge Ross, 
who left with the Association so 
great a trust. 

Erskine M. Ross, born in Virginia 
in 1845, entered Virginia Military 
Institute in 1860, and four years 
later joined the Confederate Army, 
participating in the battle of New 
Market. After the war, he returned 
to the Institute and graduated in 
1865 at the age of twenty. Seventy 
years later his biographer, H. W. 
O’Melveney, was to say of him: “The 
most noticeable feature of his appear- 
ance as a man was his military car- 
riage... his early experience stamped 
upon him the manner and carriage 
of a soldier. . . . He was erect... 


with the poise of a self-confident 
human being.” 

He began the study of law in Los 
Angeles in 1868. There in 1869 he 
was admitted to the Bar of the Dis- 





Contest 


trict Court and in 1875 to the state 
bar. He was first elected a member of 
the Supreme Court of California in 
1879, thus beginning nearly fifty 
years of service on the bench. Judge 
Ross was appointed judge of the 
United States District Court for the 
Southern District of California in 
1886, and a judge of the United 
States Circuit Court in 1895. Then, 
in 1911, he became a judge of the 
United States Court of Appeals, 
Ninth Circuit, a position he held 
until his retirement in 1927. He died 
following a prolonged illness in De- 
cember, 1928. 

“On the Bench he sat erect . . . he 
waiked with unaltering erect bearing 
indicating unerring courage. ... No 
one appeared before him, no matter 
how young or insignificant, but that 
Judge Ross seemed to go out of his 
way to make him feel at ease. The 
most timid were encouraged by his 
courtesy and the boldest were awed 
by his dignity when on the Bench. 
. . . The chief judicial virtue of his 
mind was that of impartiality, not 
mere independence of external influ- 
ence but general absence of tendency 
in the mind itself to take a part or 
receive a bias.” So again does Mr. 
O’Melveney speak of him. 

Of his generous remembrance to 
the legal profession, we can only note 
that its worth is indicated by the 
quality of the es; produced. One 
has only to consider the following 
list of winners and selected subjects 
to grasp something of the great value 
of the Ross Essay Contest: 

1934 Cart McFarcanp, Washing- 
ton, D. C. “Administrative 
Agencies in Government and 


ERSKINE M. ROSS 





1935 


1936 


1937 


1938 


1939 


1940 


194] 


the Effect Thereon of Consti- 
tutional Limitations.” 
BENJAMIN Wuam, Chicago, 
Illinois. ““The Barrister and 
the Solicitor in British Prac- 
tice: The Desirability of a 
Similar Distinction in the 
United States.” 

GrorRGE GRAYSON TYLER, New 
York, New York. “The Origin 
of the Rule-Making Power 
and Its Exercise by Legisla- 
tures.” 

Etwoop HutcHeEson, Yakima, 
Washington. “The Adminis- 
tration of Justice as Affected 
by Insecurity of Tenure of 
Judicial and Administrative 
Officers.” 

ALBERT E. STEPHEN, Portland, 
Oregon. “The Extent to 
Which Fact-Finding Boards 
Should Be Bound by Rules of 
Evidence.” 

Matcotm McDermott, Dur- 
ham, North Carolina. “To 
What Extent Should the De- 
cisions of Administrative Bod- 
ies Be Reviewable by the 
Courts?” 

Tuomas FITzGERALD GREEN, 
Jr., Athens, Georgia. “To 
What Extent May the Courts 
Under Rule-Making Power 
Prescribe Rules of Evidence?” 
WILLARD BuNcE CowLgs, 
Washington, D. C. “The Pros- 
pective Development of Inter- 
national Law in the Western 
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Hemisphere as Affected by the 
Monroe Doctrine.” 

FRANK E. Cooper, Detroit, 
Michigan. “What Changes in 
Federal Legislation and Ad- 
ministration Are Desirable in 
the Field of Labor Relations 
Law?” 

LEsTER BERNHARDT ORFIELD, 
Kansas City, Missouri, “What 
Should Be the Function of 
the States in Our System of 
Government?” 

Wayne D. WILLiAMs, Denver, 
Colorado. ‘What Instrumen- 
tality for the Administration 
of International Justice Will 
Most Effectively Promote the 


1942 


1943 


1944 


Fstablishment and Mainte- 
nance of International Law 
and Order?” 


1945 Rosert A. SPRECHER, Chicago, 
Illinois. “The Development 
of the Doctrine of Stare De- 
cisis and the Extent to Which 
It Should Be Applied.” 


1946 Eucene C. Geruart, Bing- 


hamton, New York. “Labor 
Disputes: Their Settlement by 
Judicial Process.” 

WILLIAM Tucker DEAN, New 
York, New York. “How Can 
International Legislation Best 
Be Improved: By Multipar- 
tite Treaties or by Giving 
Power to the General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations?” 
FREDERICK SOLOMON, Wash- 
ington, D. C. “What Steps 
Should Be Taken by the Na- 
tional and State Governments 
To Preserve the American 
Federal System and Restore 
Powers and Responsibilities 
to the State and Local Gov- 
ernments”’. 

Ernest WILKERSON, Casper, 
Wyoming. “The Place and 
Function of the Lawyer in So- 
ciety.” 

NorMan C. MELvin, Jr., Bal- 
timore, Maryland. “The Use 
of Injunctions in Labor Dis- 
putes.” 


1947 


1948 


1949 


1950 


1951 Paut G. Kauper, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. “The First Ten 
Amendments: The Character, 
the Status and the Relative 
Importance and Dignity o. 
the Rights Guaranteed Thee. 
by.” 

R. DEAN Moorueap, Austin, 
Texas. “The Functions of 
Concurring and_ Dissenting 
Opinions in Courts of Last 
Resort.” 

Lois G. Forer, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. “Guarantees of 
Free Speech versus Right to 
Fair Trial.” 

From the foregoing, it is clear that 
Judge Erskine M. Ross has left to 
the legal profession a legacy whose 
value will increase with the years. 
Would that we had more whose pub- 
lic-spirited generosity would stimu- 
late the best minds among our law 
teachers and practitioners to efforts 
to solve some of the numerous prob- 
lems besetting the profession. 


1952 


1953 








House of Delegates 
(Continued from page 718) 


Delegates. Of the 213 members of 
the House, 195 were registered at the 
1952 Meeting at San Francisco, and 
195 out of 221 registered and were 
in attendance at the 1953 Mid-Year 
Meeting in Chicago. This represents 
the largest attendance in the history 
of the House, although since the 
first Mid-Year Meeting in 1937, when 
approximately 90 per cent of the 
House was present, the attendance 
figures have steadily grown. This 
attendance record is maintained in 
the face of the fact that no member 
of the House, whether an officer, 
member of the Board of Governors, 
or officer or member of any Section, 
receives compensation for attend- 
ance at Annual Meetings of the 
Association.8? At Mid-Year Meetings 
members of the House receive mile- 
age and travel expenses only, while 
State Delegates are allowed in addi- 
tion one day’s expenses for the day 
on which they meet to nominate 
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officers of the Association. 

The House of Delegates serves 
also as a training school for mem- 
bers of the Board of Governors. 
Since the adoption of the new Con- 
stitution in 1936, a nominee to the 
Board of Governors, to be eligible 
to serve, must be or must have been, 
a member of the House.*8 In practice 
most nominees for the Board of 
Governors come from among those 
members who have served as State 
Delegates. 

Space does not provide an oppor- 
tunity to record the history of the 
steps that led up to the reorganiza- 
tion of the American Bar Associa- 
tion and the creation of the House 
of Delegates. Many leaders of the 
Bar participated in this effort which 
resulted in the federation of the Bar. 
They include Elihu Root, Jefferson 
P. Chandler, Harry Lawther, Clar- 
ence Martin and others. Philip J. 
Wickser, who later received the nom- 
ination for President but died before 
the election was held, was one of the 
outstanding workers for federation, 





as were Sylvester C. Smith, Jr., E. 
Smythe Gambrell, Guy Richards 
Crump, George M. Morris, David A. 
Simmons, Newton D. Baker, John W. 
Davis, Arthur T. Vanderbilt, Frank 
J. Hogan and Jacob M. Lashly.*® 
These men and many others, here 
unnamed, who labored to create the 
organization which was approved at 
Boston in 1936, built well and the 
success of the House of Delegates is 
a lasting testimonial to their efforts 
and vision. The great growth during 
the past seventeen years in the mem- 
bership of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, as well as the leadership which 
it rightfully has assumed in national 
affairs, may in large measure be at- 
tributed to those foresighted leaders. 
The House of Delegates has fully 
justified the hopes of its creators who 
in its organization and functioning 
foresaw a greater measure of service 
to the legal profession and the publi: 
by the American Bar Association. 





37. Article XIII, Section 4, A.B.A. By-laws. 
38. Article IX, Section 3, A.B.A. Constitution 
39. 61 A.B.A. Rep. (1936), page 14. 
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® Nothing shows the growth of the American Bar Association in the seventy-five 
years of its existence so clearly as a study of the history of its Sections. It is manifestly 
impossible for any one man to keep abreast of the ever-increasing developments in all 
the fields of the law, and a committee small enough to function effectively would be 
similarly handicapped. This fact was recognized early in tlie history of the Association, 
and the development of the seventeen specialized Sections of the Association was a 





way to meet this difficulty. 


The first Section—the Section of Legal Education—was established in 1892. The 
following year the Section of Patent Law was established. Since then, fifteen other 


Sections have been formed by Association members with particular interest in certain 


areas of the law or who had common problems that a special organization would 


help solve. 


There was some objection to the Section organization when it was first proposed. 


The Section of Patent Law was created over the argument that the Association would 


be divided into segments and its effectiveness frustrated. The record proves that that 
fear was groundless. Indeed, far from destroying the effectiveness of the Association, 
much of its most valuable work is done by the Sections. 

The Editors of the Journal asked each Section to prepare a short summary of its 


history and achievements. 


They are printed here in the order in which the Sections were formed. 





SECTION OF LEGAL 
EDUCATION AND ADMISSIONS 
TO THE BAR 


(1893) 


*® One of the seven standing com- 
mittees created by the original con- 
stitution of the Association was the 
Committee on Legal Education and 
Admissions to the Bar. The Com- 
mittee functioned effectively for sev- 
eral years before it evolved into a 
Section in 1893. Able and compre- 
hensive reports were prepared and 
submitted to the Association. In com- 
menting on the report for 1891, 
Judge John F. Dillon, who was 
elected President of the Association 
that year said: 

. it is my deliberate conviction that 
if this Association in the ten or twelve 
years of its existence had done noth- 
ing more than to secure that report 

nd the very able one on the same 

ubject that preceded it a few years 

‘g0, it would have been enough to 

have justified our existence. 

The Section directed its efforts 
toward improvement in law school 





standards and requirements for ad- 
mission to the Bar. In 1921, when 
Elihu Root was Chairman of the Sec- 
tion, the Association on the recom- 
mendation of the Section adopted 
definite minimum standards for ad- 
mission to the Bar. Standards now 
in effect in all states except Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North Dako- 
ta and South Carolina, equal or excel 
those prescribed by the Association. 

The Section has done effective 
work in raising the standards of law 
schools. The list of approved schools 
has grown year after year as addi- 
tional schools have been approved 
and there are now 124 schools on 
that list. 

The Section sponsored the organi- 
zation of the Association of Amer- 
ican Law Schools in 1900. The Na- 
tional Conference of Bar Examiners 
was established in 1931 primarily 
through the efforts of this Section. 
The Survey of the Legal Profession 
which is nearing completion origi- 
nated with the Council of the Sec- 
tion. The program of continuing 





legal education for lawyers, current- 
ly offered by the American Law In- 
stitute under the direction of the 
joint Committee of 22, came from 
a recommendation of the Section to 
the Association near the close of 
World War II. 


SECTION OF PATENT, 
TRADE-MARK AND COPYRIGHT 
LAW 


(1894) 


=" The most important and exten- 
sive work of this Section is its care- 
ful deliberation of legislative and 
procedural proposals affecting pat- 
ent, trade-mark or copyright law, 
some of which are originated by the 
Section. The Section has thus been 
quite influential in maintaining the 
effective incentives which have con- 
tributed to the phenomenal tech- 
nological development and general 
rise in standards of living during 
the past seventy-five years. 

Different subjects are assigned to 
various of the thirty main commit- 
tees for deliberation during the year. 
Prior to the annual meetings, a 
pamphlet of committee reports is 
circulated to the members of the Sec- 
tion so that they may scrutinize the 
recommendations to be considered. 
At the Annual Meeting, these re- 
ports are given or summarized orally 
and recommendations therein may 
be revised or extensively debated. 
More important conclusions, espe- 
cially those relating to proposed leg- 
islation, are referred to the House 
of Delegates for Association action. 
In other matters, the Section is con- 
tent to serve as the outstanding na- 
tional forum for the exchange of 
views of lawyers specializing in its 
field. This doubtless contributes to 
the sound evolution of many im- 
provements and leads to a more in- 
telligent public opinion. 

Such activities of the Section con- 
tributed considerably to the Lanham 
Trade-Mark Act of 1946, the Patent 
Act of 1952, and the Universal Copy- 
right Convention not yet ratified. 

Part of the time of the annual 
meeting is given to educational or 
informative talks by well-qualified 
speakers, these frequently including 
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the Commissioner of Patents, the 
Register of Copyrights, and judges. 
The Section also engages in some ac- 
tivity for the enlightenment of the 
public and the Bar. 

There has long been a committee 
of the Section on ethics and griev- 
ances, and its reports justify pride in 
the extent to which the highest eth- 
ical standards have been maintained 
by members of the Section—and by 
all but a trifling percentage of those 
engaged in these specialties. Efforts 
continue toward further protection 
of inventors by an official ban of ad- 
vertising. 

This Section is the second oldest 
in the American Bar Association, 
having been founded in 1894, to suc- 
ceed a corresponding Association 
committee which had functioned for 
years. The Section membership now 
numbers 1490. 


SECTION OF JUDICIAL 
ADMINISTRATION (1913) 


= At the first meeting of the Asso- 
ciation at Saratoga Springs in 1878, 
a Committee on Judicial Adminis- 
tration was organized under the 
chairmanship of Gustavus A. Somer- 
by, of Boston. 

At the second meeting, the name 
of the Committee was changed to the 
Committee on Judicial Administra- 
tion and Remedial Procedure. The 
Committee continued to meet under 
that title until 1916. 

In 1913 an autonomous Judicial 
Section was established by the Asso- 
ciation. Judge Simeon E. Baldwin, 
of Connecticut, became the first 
chairman. 

In 1916 the Committee on Judicial 
Administration was abolished and its 
activities absorbed by the Judicial 
Section. It has continued to meet 
regularly as a part of the American 
Bar Association organization. 

In 1937 the title of the Section was 
changed to the Section of Judicial 
Administration. With the change of 
name came a broadening of its mem- 
bership and of its activities under 
the chairmanship of Chief Judge 
John J. Parker of the United States 
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Court of Appeals for the Fourth Cir- 
cuit. 

Currently, committees of the Sec- 
tion are directing studies in pretrial 
procedure, congestion in metropoli- 
tan courts, trial by jury, practice in 
administrative agencies, practice in 
traffic courts and appellate proce- 
dure. The recommendations of the 
Section are also receiving impetus 
from the interest taken in them by 
the Conference of Chief Justices 
which was organized in 1948 at the 
instance and under the sponsorship 
of the Section of Judicial Adminis- 
tration. 

The Section publishes a series of 
reports and handbooks, twenty in all, 
and has approved several others. It 
now has a working staff to carry out 
its program; but a history of the Sec- 
tion would not be complete without 
mentioning Will Shafroth and Le- 
land Tolman, of the staff of the Ad- 
ministrative Office of United States 
Courts, who in the formative years 
gave unstintingly of their sugges- 
tions and work. 


SECTION OF 
PUBLIC UTILITY LAW 
(1917) 


®" The Section of Public Utility Law 
is one of the oldest Sections in the 
American Bar Association. It is now 
36 years old, having been founded in 
Saratoga Springs, New York, on Sep- 
tember 4, 1917. At that meeting a 
resolution was passed amending the 
Constitution and By-Laws. This 
amendment, which established the 
Section, provided that the “object 
shall be to discuss the subject of the 
law and practice relating to public 
utilities and to their regulation by 
commissions or otherwise. It may re- 
port to the Association, and matters 
relating to public utilities may be re- 
ferred to it.” 

The first annual meeting of the 
Section, under the chairmanship of 
Nathaniel T. Guernsey, of New 
York, was held at the Hotel Statler 
in Cleveland, on August 26, 1918. At 
that meeting the Chairman pointed 
out the circumstances which justified 
the creation of the Section. He stated 






“that within a comparatively few 
years there had developed a feeiing 
that competition between utilities 
was not practicable. A policy, which 
crystallized into legislation all over 
the country, favored a single regu- 
lated service.” Many legal questions 
relating to service, rates and invest- 
ments had arisen and it had come to 
be recognized that they belonged to 
a specialized branch of the law. 

It was hoped that the Section 
through its meetings, through the 
presentation of papers, and through 
the interchange of views between its 
members, could contribute to the 
correct solution of the many difficult 
legal problems affecting public util- 
ities. It was stated by one of the 
founders of the Section that “if the 
work of this Section is to be of value, 
it must offer to all who are interested 
in public utilities an open forum, 
and must welcome the presentation 
of every side of every moot question. 
To be of value, any conclusion 
which it may reach, and any recom- 
mendations which it may offer, must 
be the result of fair and unpreju- 
diced discussion and consideration, 
based solely upon a desire to find the 
correct solution of these important 
questions.” One of the aims of the 
Section was that it might become a 
forum for the interchange of views 
by all who are interested in the 
affairs of public utilities, including 
not only the regulators and the regu- 
lated but also the users of the service. 
Increasingly, as the years have gone 
on, the Section has come to embrace 
within its membership lawyers inter- 
ested in the public utility field in 
the widest sense of the term, not 
only the telephone, electric, gas, wa- 
ter and transit companies but also 
railroads, motor truck, motor bus 
and air transport lines. 

Many interesting papers have been 
presented throughout the 36 years of 
the Section’s existence. At the fourth 
annual meeting, in August, 1921, it 
was decided to print and distrib:e 
to the membership the various }a- 
pers presented at meetings. 7! 
practice has been continued to (¢ 
present time. Reports which are *' 
result of intensive and broad stuly 
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anc research, and represent in a 
larve number of.instances an unsel- 
fish: devotion of time and study on 
the part of the members, have been 
printed from time to time. These 
reports have come to enjoy an au- 
thoritative standing resulting in 
country-wide demand for the printed 
text. The second regular report of the 
Section is that of the Standing Com- 
mittee To Survey and Report on De- 
velopments in the Field of Public 
Utility Law During the Year, which 
has been printed and distributed to 
members since 1930. It is of great 
value to utility lawyers throughout 
the country and there is a demand 
for copies by many libraries, uni- 
versities and others interested in util- 
ity law. 

Most of the public utilities acts 
now on the statute books of our 
forty-eight states are based on the 
Uniform Public Utility Act, the pre- 
paration of which was started by 
the Section in 1924 and which was 
finally adopted in 1927 by the Con- 
ference of Commissioners on Uni- 
form State Laws. 

The Section has grown to over one 
thousand members. The dues are 
$3.00, which includes subscriptions 
to the Section’s publications. The 
present Chairman is J. C. Gibson, 
Vice President and General Counsel 
of the Santa Fe Railway. 


SECTION OF 
CRIMINAL LAW (1920) 


"Jhe American Bar Association es- 
tablished its Section of Criminal Law 
at the 1920 Annual Meeting in St. 
Louis. World War I had recently 
ended and crime problems both old 
and new required the attention of 
lawyers and of their national bar 
organization. During the intervening 
thirty-three years, the Section has 
been a mobilization center and a 
powerful operating base for lawyers 
a judges responding to the urgent 
si:nmonses of the criminal law and 
its never-ending problems. 

lhe Section’s distinguished speak- 
€:; and timely programs have been 
di.tinctive features at the Annual 
Meetings of the Association. The 
chairmen and other officers of the 





Section have included leaders of the 
Bar and working-level lawyers of 
experience and of high professional 
standards. The chairmen of the Sec- 
tion have been Honorable Ira E. 
Robinson, West Virginia; Judge 
Floyd E. Thompson, Illinois; Judge 
Oscar Hallam, Minnesota; Judge 
Justin Miller, California and Dis- 
trict of Cokumbia; Professor Rollin 
M. Perkins, Iowa; James J. Robin- 
son, Indiana and District of Colum- 
bia; James V. Bennett (acting chair- 
man), District of Columbia; and 
Arthur J. Freund, Missouri. 

The chief purpose of the Section 
has been to strengthen criminal law 
and its administration, especially by 
one or more of the following meth- 
ods: by drafting and promoting 
legislation and judicial rule-making; 
by mobilizing the experience and 
judgment of lawyers and judges; by 
co-operating in and co-ordinating the 
activities of the various criminal law 
specialists and agencies; and by de- 
veloping plans and procedures for 
dealing with such problems as organ- 
ized or commercialized crime, juve- 
nile delinquency, and education in 
criminal practices by publicity media 
such as so-called comic books, and 
radio and_ television. The con- 
stant objective of the Section, as 
stated in a report made in 1936 by 
the Council of the Section to the 
Executive Committee of the Asso- 
ciation, is to stimulate in the mem- 
bers of the Association an informed 
interest in the administration of 
criminal justice. By such stimula- 
tion the Section has sought also to 
stimulate the appreciation of the im- 
portance of criminal law and pro- 
cedure among lawyers and law 
school teachers, law students and 
the general public. 

In executing the foregoing pur- 
poses, the Section has made substan- 
tial gains. The Section took the 
leadership, from 1938 to 1946, among 
lawyers in each stage of the prepara- 
tion of the present Federal Rules of 
Criminal Procedure. The details of 
that activity, of course, cannot be 
specified here, but it may be confi- 
dently stated that, without the 
services of the Section of Criminal 


Sections 


Law, the present improved rules of 
criminal procedure could not have 
been worked out so_ successfully. 
Furthermore, the Section contrib- 
uted very substantially to the recent 
improvement in the law and admin- 
istration of military justice. The Sec- 
tion has participated in the recent 
campaign to bring organized crime 
under the power of criminal law. 
The Section has conducted valuable 
campaigns to strengthen federal vote 
fraud laws; to devise new methods to 
meet the new problems in criminal 
law; to prevent the advertising of the 
methods and techniques of crime by 
mass media; to improve prison 
conditions and administration; to de- 
velop better methods of dealing with 
youthful offenders; and to meet 
modern problems of motor traffic 
control. Likewise, modern problems 
of international criminal jurisdic- 
tion over aircraft and elsewhere, of 
extradition, of international crimi- 
nal conspiracies and of treaty viola- 
tions have been receiving attention 
and action by the Section. 


SECTION OF MINERAL LAW 
(1926) 


= The Section of Mineral Law of 
the American Bar Association was 
founded in 1926 during the Annual 
Meeting of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation in Denver. At the organiza- 
tional meeting there were eleven 
members present. John C. Townes, 
of Houston, Texas, was chosen as 
the Section’s first Chairman and 
Peter Q. Nyce, of Washington, D. C., 
as its first Secretary. Mr. Nyce served 
continuously as Secretary from the 
organizational meeting until his 
election as Chairman of the Section 
for 1950-51. The membership of the 
Section has increased from eleven to 
approximately eleven hundred law- 
yers interested in the laws involving 
oil, gas, coal, copper, iron, lead, zinc 
and other minerals. It was thought 
that such a Section could formulate, 
institute and help carry out laws and 
regulations which would aid in con- 
serving the nation’s mineral ‘wealth 
and also would furnish a sounding 
board for legal matters relating to 
the nation’s natural resources. 
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Through the years the Section has 
aided in studies and research relating 
to conservation of oil and gas, coal, 
and other minerals. In 1938 the Sec- 
tion published, through the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, a book entitled 
Legal History of Conservation of Oil 
and Gas, a Symposium; and again in 
1948 it published a second book, 
Conservation of Oil and Gas, a Sym- 
posium—the authors being Ralph B. 
Avery, Yandell Boatner, Edward L. 
Brunini, Floyd A. Calvert, E. K. 
Cheadle, Maurice Cheek, Gordon V. 
Cox, William A. Dougherty, Hiram 
M. Dow, Warwick M. Downing, 
Northcutt Ely, W. H. Everett, D. 
Wallace Fields, W. P. Z. German, 
Aquilla W. Groves, Robert E. Hard- 
wicke, Innis D. Harris, Walace Haw- 
kins, George W. Hazlett, William L. 
Holloway, Thomas A. Johnson, III, 
Jay C. Kyle, Howard Marshall, Wil- 
liam A. McAfee, Royal Alfred Mc- 
Graw, Ross L. Malone, Jr., Thomas 
Johnson Michie, Henry D. Moyle, 
Blakeley M. Murphy, W. Henry 
Rector, E. Leland Richardson, Mur- 
ray Robinson, James B. Sayers, W. L. 
Summers, H. V. Watkins, Archibald 
J. Weaver, Roy E. Willy, Kemble 
White and Charles H. Woods. 

The books have been widely dis- 
tributed among the legal profession, 
the mineral industry and many col- 
leges and universities and are re- 
garded as the leading publications in 
the United States on the subject of 
conservation of minerals. 


SECTION OF 
INSURANCE LAW 
(1933) 


" Currently celebrating its twentieth 
anniversary, the Section of Insurance 
Law dates back to its organization in 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, on August 
28, 1933, with Arthur T. Vanderbilt 
of Newark, New Jersey, as its first 
Chairman. 

The Insurance Section has among 
iis purposes the furtherance of the 
development of insurance law in all 
its branches, and .the stimulation 
and extension of legal study in this 
field. It undertakes to co-operate 
with other interested groups in keep- 
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ing abreast of insurance legal devel- 
opments, and in obtaining uniform- 
ity with respect to insurance legisla- 
tion—as well as the administration 
of insurance laws, plus striving to 
simplify and improve the application 
of justice in this field of law. 

One of the Section’s first activities 
was the completion of its part in the 
work of standardizing the language 
of the automobile insurance policy 
and, in 1935-1936, the Section’s Com- 
mittee on Automobile Insurance 
Law prepared its first report annotat- 
ing the new standard provisions. Sup- 
plementary reports were issued in 
1938 and 1939, and those reports 
forrned the basis of the annotations 
in Part I of our first volume of In- 
surance Policy Annotations. 

These various volumes supplied to 
members of the Section constitute an 
extremely valuable and most prac- 
tical workaday addition to the li- 
braries of each and every lawyer 
interested in insurance law. They 
are supplied without charge to Sec- 
tion members. 

The idea of annotating the stand- 
ard fire insurance policy was first 
seriously ‘considered during the Sec- 
tion year 1936-1937, with completion 
in 1938-1939. The Fire Insurance 
Law Committee members partici- 
pated in the work of getting out that 
report and of materially revising and 
adding to it to produce the annota- 
tion in Part II of the first volume of 
I.P.A. Credit, of course, must be 
given to industry representatives who 
generously co-operated in the job as 
finally completed, as will certainly 
be attested when the comprehensive 
revised Fire Annotations are pub- 
lished shortly. 

The first printed volume of Jnsur- 
ance Policy Annotations came out in 
1941 and was supplemented with 
regard to the automobile liability 
policy cases by a pocket supplement 
in August, 1950. The concluding 
portion of Volume I of J.P.A. con- 
tained an index of all papers pre- 
sented at the Section meetings in the 
years 1933 to 1940, by both authors 
and topics, with a supplement there- 
to appearing later in the August, 
1950, supplement, which will be 





brought down to date when forth. 
coming revisions are published. 

A separate J.P.A. pamphlet with 
annotations on the health and acci- 
dent insurance policy with insurance 
decisions classified by policy provi- 
sions, was first released in 1943, with 
revisions following in 1946 and 1950, 

A revision of the earlier publica- 
tion, compiled and annotated by the 
Committee on Workmen’s Compen- 
sation and Employers’ Liability In- 
surance Policy, was published in 
1942. 

Committees to cover all aspects of 
insurance have been created to study 
trends and developments, and with 
the annual responsibility, in practi- 
cally all cases, of contributing to the 
annual program through the medi- 
um of worthwhile papers on current 
topics by informed authors. In- 
cluded in these papers will be found 
many reflecting also the deep con- 
cern which lawyers have felt at the 
onrush of socialistic schemes, some 
of which seem antagonistic to the 
role we have always believed private 
insurance was destined to occupy in 
the development of the economy of 
our country. 

For the past few years, our Section 
programs have been streamlined, so 
as to give all in attendance at the 
Annual Meetings an opportunity of 
hearing each of the speakers. The 
Section Proceedings, published an- 
nually, are replete with hundreds of 
valuable papers and reports on every 
aspect of insurance law, and written 
by outstanding leaders of the Bar, as 
well as by eminent counsel represent- 
ing insurance companies with nation- 
wide coverage. 

The activities of our Insurance 
Law Section these past 20 years have 
been guided by a group of distin- 
guished lawyers from widely sepa- 
rated geographical points in the 
United States, who have co-operated 
enthusiastically and given generously 
of their time and talents, usually at 
considerable personal sacrifice 2nd 
expense. 

One of the outstanding recent jobs 
that has been performed at the 'n- 
stance of the Section was the magnifi- 
cent panel on “Trial Tactics” at our 
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New York meeting in 1951. So wide- 
spread was the interest evidenced by 
attendance at that 1951 Panel discus- 
sion that the doors to the meeting 
room were closed by fire department 
order’ after 1,100 were admitted, an 
overflow crowd being taken care of 
through the use of a loud speaker 
in an adjoining room. 

At San Francisco’s meeting of the 
Section in September last year, an- 
other notable Panel on “Expert 
Testimony in Insurance Cases’’ was 
attended by some 600 _ lawyers. 
Splendid Trial Tactics panels, that 
attracted large crowds, were likewise 
arranged by the Section for the 
American Bar Association regional 
meetings at Atlanta and Dallas in 
1951, at Louisville in 1952, as well as 
for the Omaha and Richmond re- 
gional meetings this year. In addi- 
tion the Section has assisted in pro- 
viding able speakers on insurance 
subjects at various State Bar meet- 
ings. Unfortunately, space does not 
permit here of the identification of 
the many distinguished insurance 
lawyers who gave so generously of 
their time and talents to make these 
programs notable successes. 

For the Boston meeting this 
month an excellent program of 
timely interest and importance has 
been arranged, covering all phases 
of insurance law, and including two 
well conceived panels developed by 
Section committees. The August 24 
afternoon session will include a two- 
hour program on “Preparation and 
Presentation of a Medico-Legal 
Case”, with the entire morning ses- 
sion on August 26 given over to an 
assuredly fine Trial Tactics panel on 
“Preparation for Trial”. An over- 
flow attendance is confidently ex- 
pected for these timely programs on 
which outstanding participants will 
appear. 

\mong other recent developments 
in which the Section takes consider- 
able pride was the study and consid- 
eration given to the establishment 
0! some central repository where 
lavyers generally can find available 

ith ease, and at little or no cost, 

“erences to briefs, addresses, re- 

ts, publications, proceedings, etc., 


with regard to all phases of insur- 
ance law. 

This idea was conceived by one 
of our Section committees. An an- 
nouncement was dispatched in June 
to all members of the Insurance Sec- 
tion, advising of the establishment 
and functioning of such a new Insur- 
ance Law Center, created and fi- 
nanced by the Southwestern Legal 
Foundation and Southern Methodist 
University Law School at Dallas, 
with assurances of continued co-op- 
eration by the Insurance Section of 
the American Bar Association. A 
comprehensive library containing all 
possible materials of value to those 
concerned with insurance law will be 
maintained there, and a service de- 
veloped for availability and refer- 
ence by all insurance lawyers. It is 
to be hoped that, as this new project 
gains momentum, all lawyers inter- 
ested in insurance law will co-oper- 
ate by making available to the Cen- 
ter copies of material developed by 
way of briefs, addresses and other 
worthwhile publications, so that all 
may benefit from one another’s efforts 
and experience in the common cause. 

The Section of Insurance Law is 
proud of its high record of accom- 
plishment in the past and pledges 
itself to activity and service of an 
even higher degree in the years 
ahead. We will welcome the assist- 
ance and co-operation of all lawyers 
who would like to join our ranks. 


SECTION OF INTERNATIONAL 


AND COMPARATIVE LAW 
(1933) 


=" This seventy-fifth anniversary of 
the founding of the American Bar 
Association coincides with the twen- 
tieth of this Section. The Section’s 
establishment was a manifestation of 
the times—organized as it was be- 
tween the two World Wars as Amer- 
ica’s strength, wealth and, above all, 
vast resources of individual talent 
and initiative were projecting it into 
world leadership. 

Before 1933, there was an Ameri- 
can Bar Association international 
law committee, but there was little 
interest in foreign or comparative or 
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international law among the Bar at 
large. 

What a change there is now! 
America has more investments and 
very likely more citizens abroad than 
any other nation; and this Section 
has almost nine hundred members 
and forty active committees. Some 
of these committees, as their names 
suggest, are focal points of bar activi- 
ties of lawyers concerned with inter- 
national fisheries, communications, 
copyrights, double taxation, trade 
regulation, transportation and so 
forth. Other committees deal with 
such legal matters of public interest 
as the constitutional aspects of in- 
ternational agreements, the struc- 
ture of the United Nations and the 
international control of atomic ener- 
gy. Somewhere in the Section there 
is a place for every lawyer whose in- 
terests have gone beyond the borders 
of the United States. 

In such fields this Section has 
made contributions of © substantial 
value—among other things to the 
history of the development of the 
law in many fields (in its annual 
Proceedings and in legal periodi- 
cals); to the creation of improved 
facilities for study (such as the Latin 
American Law Center in the Library 
of Congress); year after year to the 
substance and form of treaties in 
many fields; and, especially, to the 
promotion of discussion among law- 
yers of the great international legal 
issues of the day. 

Whether the members make the 
Section or the Section helps make the 
members what they are, their activity 
in this Section not only has provided 
some “postadmission education” in 
international and comparative legal 
matters to many lawyers, but also has 
played a part in the developing 
thought of many leaders of our times 
—beginning with the first Chairmen 
of the Section, John H. Wigmore, 
Nathan William MacChesney, James 
Oliver Murdock, John P. Bullington, 
William Roy Vallance and John T. 
Vance, and, skipping through the 
years to the present, Mutual Security 
Director Harold E. Stassen, Judge 
Manley O. Hudson, Judge John J. 
Parker, Legal Adviser to the Depart- 
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ment of State Herman H. Phleger, 
Ambassador Amos J. Peaslee and 
many others. 


JUNIOR BAR 
CONFERENCE 
(1933) 


® The Junior Bar Conference, a 
Section of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, was organized in 1933. Un- 
employment, bank closings and oth- 
er economic difficulties then existing 
caused the unauthorized practice of 
law by real estate dealers, banks, un- 
dertakers, insurance adjusters, insur- 
ance salesmen, notaries public and 
others, to have devastating effects on 
the earnings of young lawyers. Con- 
sequently, a group of young lawyer 
members banded together to assist 
the senior committees of the Asso- 
ciation in curbing unauthorized 
practices, with considerable success. 
The members of this original com- 
mittee then formed the Junior Bar 
Conference as a separate Section of 
the Association, to work primarily in 
fields related to the needs of the 
younger lawyers. Growing slowly but 
steadily through the years, commit- 
tees on graduate continuing legal ed- 
ucation, co-operation with Junior 
Bar groups, lawyer placement, legal 
aid, justice of the peace and other in- 
ferior courts, legislative drafting, pro- 
cedural reforms, public information, 
relations with law students, the In- 
ter-American Bar and war readjust- 
ment, all came into being and func- 
tioned to meet needs as they were 
recognized by the Conference. Much 
has been done by the Conference 
toward eliminating or reducing 
abuses by justices of the peace. 
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Abuses prevalent in many traffic 
courts, the lack of uniformity be- 
tween traffic courts operating in 
closely adjaceht areas, the complete 
indifference of authorities to the 
mounting disrespect of large num- 
bers of the public for traffic laws, all 
added up to a picture of vital con- 
cern to the nation. The Conference 
performed much worthwhile work 
in the early days of national traffic 
problem studies and reforms, now 
carried on by the National Traffic 
Foundation. 

In the field of procedural reform, 
the Conference committees supplied 
the leg work and the field work re- 
quested by Chief Justice Arthur T. 
Vanderbilt’s Committee on Improv- 
ing the Administration of Justice, 
and gathered the basic facts for that 
Committee’s epochal study of proce- 
dure in the forty-eight states. The 
work of the Inter-American Bar Com- 
mittee was largely responsible for the 
founding of a Junior Bar group 
within the Inter-American Bar Asso- 
ciation. Conference co-operation 
with junior bar groups has estab- 
lished a fine liaison among the 
various organized younger lawyer 
groups throughout the United States, 
thus keeping these groups informed 
of each other’s activities and increas- 
ing the service potential of each 
group to its community or state. Our 
Committee on Public Information 
Program has rendered valuable as- 
sistance in that field. The diligent 
efforts of the Law Students’ Commit- 
tee finally resulted in the formation 
of the American Law Student Asso- 
ciation, which today numbers in its 
membership over eighty per cent of 
the nation’s accredited law schools. 


Our Conference Committee on ‘on. 
tinuing Legal Education, in co- per- 
ation with the American Law ‘uasti- 
tute and the Committee of Twenty. 
Two of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, has worked out the nation-wide 
plan for the holding of institutes and 
courses in graduate legal education 
for lawyers. The War Readjustment 
Committee is working upon the 
problem of giving lawyers serving 
their country in the Armed Forces 
duties consistent with their legal 
training, in the same manner in 
which the special professional skills 
of the doctor are recognized. There 
is not space to record here the sub- 
stantial and important contributions 
of our many other committees. 

At present the Junior Bar Confer- 
ence is governed by an executive 
council consisting of thirteen repre- 
sentatives from the judicial circuits, 
together with the three national off- 
cers and the last retired national 
chairman. The work of the Confer- 
ence is administered through several 
directors, each responsible for a num- 
ber of different committees. The 
Conference keeps in touch through 
its Law Students’ Committee with 
more than one hundred student bar 
groups, through its State and Local 
Activities Committee with more than 
one hundred state and local junior 
bar groups, and through The Young 
Lawyer with approximately eight 
thousand members of the Confer- 
ence. 

Through the years of its exist- 
ence, the Junior Bar Conference con- 
sistently has endeavored to render 
public service in accordance with the 
ability of its members. It always has 
been conscious of the fact that the 
younger lawyer of today is the leader 
of the Bar tomorrow. So the Confer- 
ence has not been discouraged that 
many of its activities have been on a 
“trial and error” basis. And the |u- 
nior Bar Conference is truly grate- 
ful that throughout its entire life it 


‘always has received sympathetic, ‘1- 


terested and inspiring counsel id 
assistance from the officers of the 
American Bar Association and fiom 
the chairmen of the Associatic’'s 
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Sections and Committees, as well as 
from: our overworked but always 
available and helpful Headquarters 
staf. 

SECTION OF REAL PROPERTY, 


PROBATE AND TRUST LAW 
(1934) 


# The Section of Real Property, Pro- 
bate and Trust Law of the American 
Bar Association has been in existence 
since 1934. Originally known under 
the limited title of “Real Property 
Section”, it held its first meeting at 
Milwaukee in that year. Two years 
later, at Boston, coincident with the 
adoption of the present constitution 
of the American Bar Association, the 
Section’s purposes, scope and name 
were broadened to take in the fields 
of trust law and probate law. Since 
then its work has included all three 
of these closely related legal areas. 

While functioning as a Section 
devoted to common problems of real 
property, probate and trust law, the 
internal organization of the Section 
has provided both for sectional 
meetings of the full membership of 
the Section, with programs of gen- 
eral interest and divisional meetings 
with committee reports and papers 
appropriate to the specific problems 
of its three specialties. 

Work of the Section always has 
proceeded upon the premise that two 
major purposes are to be served. One 
is the professional technical interest 
of the lawyer member in the develop- 
ments, literature and legislation of 
his field of practice. The other and 
equally important purpose is to ren- 
der a public service by considering, 
evaluating and debating the legal, 
socisi and economic policies, which 
are involved in the evolution of the 
law within the Section’s sphere of 
interest. 

In carrying out the first of these 
purposes, many committees keep 
abre .st of and report to the members 
of the Section on the current trends 
of judicial thought and legislative 
action, and help to shape the events 
whic: constantly occur within their 
area’. Annual programs of high qual- 
ity result in the distribution to the 
mem ership of articles and current 
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reports unduplicated elsewhere and 
unrivaled for legal scholarship and 
able presentation. 

In effecting its more public service, 
the Section has done outstanding 
work in such matters as appraising 
and calling public attention to obso- 
lete and ancient doctrines of the law 
that have outlived their usefulness, 
and co-operating in the drafting of 
modern legislation in the property 
and probate fields. Three illustra- 
tions of the Section’s outstanding 
accomplishments have been the ren- 
dering of critical assistance in connec- 
tion with the drafting of the United 
States Supreme Court’s Rule To 
Govern Condemnation Cases in Fed- 
eral Courts, the preparation of the 
Model Probate Code, and the devel- 
opment of Specimen Pension and 
Profit-Sharing Plans and Trust 
Agreements, which were publicized 
widely. 

Any attempt to detail the work of 
the Section over the years of its exist- 
ence would amount to an index of 
the problems that have confronted 
the lawyers of America through 
depression and war and _ postwar 
periods of development. 

In Section administration, a con- 
sistent policy has been followed of 
bringing about co-operation, the 
sharing of responsibility and office, 
and offering a place for constructive 
professional work by all of the many 
groups of lawyers interested in the 
fields of real property, probate and 
trust law. Consequently the member- 
ship of the Section and its official 
group of officers and council mem- 
bers are drawn from general practi- 
tioners, law-school men, lawyers rep- 
resenting governmental agencies, 
trust companies and title insurance 
companies, all working together for 
the improvement of the law, the 
better service of clients and the en- 
hancement of the professional stand- 


ing and ability of its members. 


SECTION OF MUNICIPAL LAW 
(1935) 


=" The Section of Municipal Law is 
eighteen years of age. A special com- 
mittee was appointed in 1935 to 
study the needs for special attention 
in the field of municipal law. The 
report of this special committee is 
contained in Volume 60 of the Re- 
ports of the American Bar Associa- 
tion at page 590. The Committee 
consisted of C. W. Tooke, Chairman; 
Arnold Frye, Secretary; Henry P. 
Chandler, Eugene McQuillin and 
Giles P. Patterson. The Committee 
called attention to the large number 
of lawyers called upon to advise gov- 
ernmental units and it was their con- 
sidered judgment that the formation 
of a Section of Municipal Law would 
fill a definite gap in the Ameri- 
can Bar Association’s structure and 
would become of increasing public 
importance and influence. 

The first annual meeting was 
called to order by Chairman C. W. 
Tooke, of New York, at the Biltmore 
Hotel, Los Angeles, California, on 
July 16, 1935. William L. Ransom, 
a member of the Association’s Exec- 
utive Committee, addressed the meet- 
ing and it is significant that the rec- 
ommendation for the creation of the 
Section had the unanimous approval 
of the Executive Committee. Mr. 
Ransom, with foresight based upon 
wide experience, said, “Problems of 
local self-government are among the 
most difficult and urgent of the tasks 
of government. Failure of local gov- 
ernments to meet fully the needs and 
responsibilities of the time would be 
the most potent of pretexts for a fed- 
eral bureaucracy which might grad- 
ually take over the governmental 
functions that can and should be 
more acceptably performed by the 
localities.” 
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It is also worthy of note that Ed- 
ward J. Dimock addressed the first 
meeting on the subject of “Legal 
Problems of Financially Embar- 
rassed Municipalities”; this paper 
was discussed by James L. Beebe, a 
presently active member of the Sec- 
tion. It is of interest to record the 
first oficers and members of the new- 
ly created Section. They were Dr. 
C. W. Tooke, Chairman; Arnold 
Frye, Vice Chairman; Giles P. Pat- 
terson, Secretary; Members of the 
Council, Eugene McQuillin, St. Lou- 
is; James H. Pershing, Denver; Ste- 
phen B. Robinson, Los Angeles; 
Henry P. Chandler, Chicago; Mor- 
ton L. Wallerstein, Richmond; Hen- 
ry C. Whitehead, Passaic; Walter 
Chandler, Memphis. 

The first meeting of the Council 
was held in New York City on Octo- 
ber 8, 1985, at which the Chairman 
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was authorized to undertake the pub- 
lication of a periodical review of 
current litigation and legislation. Ac- 
cordingly, the Section published in 
March and May, 1936, tentative 
numbers of what became a highly 
valued communication entitled Le- 
gal Notes on Local Government. 
This continued as a bimonthly un- 
til the difficult war period when it 
was suspended. 

The purpose of the Section is to 
bring together those lawyers whose 
work and interest in one form or 
another pertain to local government 
law. Through its various committees 
the Section seeks to bring together 
information for discussion of prob- 
lems vitally affecting not only the 
local unit of government but the 
lives and activities of all individuals. 
In the development of municipal 
improvements the Section has been 
particularly active in smoothing the 
path for sound procedure and _ the 
orderly development of meritorious 
projects. 

A few years after the work of the 
Section had started, the emergency 
measures created by war activity 
stopped all consideration of local 
problems not directly concerned 
with essential work of everyone de- 
voted to a successful termination of 
the War. Even during this time, how- 
ever, the Section was aware of the 
difficulties that the postwar construc- 
tion period would create and atten- 
tion was given to revenue financing 
and the necessary enabling legisla- 
tion that would provide a means for 
municipalities to meet the tremen- 
dous demands for improvements de- 
layed through the war years. 

In recent years under the enthusi- 
astic leadership of chairmen who 
have given unsparingly of their serv- 
ices, both in time and expense, the 
work of the Section has increased in 
scope and has made valuable con- 
tributions in the field of municipal 
law of direct benefit to local units of 
government. An outstanding feature 
of this work in the last few years has 
been the publication of the Munici- 
pal Law Service Letter, undertaken 
by Jefferson B. Fordham. The active 
committee work has contributed val- 





uable information on all phases of 
municipal law and the special joint 
committee work, commencing with 
a comprehensive study in co-opera- 
tion with engineers, bankers and 
others in the field of water and sew- 
erage improvements, has resulted in 
a report by a group of professional 
men seeking a solution to common 
problems. This interprofessional 
work is being carried on and the 
current study concerns the relief of 
urban traffic congestion and the de- 
velopment of off-street parking facil- 
ities. This interprofessional work is 
the direct result of leadership by the 
Section of Municipal Law. Under 
the aggressive leadership of the pres- 
ent Chairman of the Section, Har- 
old S. Shefelman, the membership 
and influence of the Section con- 
tinue to grow. 


SECTION OF 
BAR ACTIVITIES 
(1936) 


® The Section of Bar Activities is 
one of the oldest Sections of the As- 
sociation, having been organized in 
1916 under the auspices of Elihu 
Root and under the name of the 
Conference of Bar Association Dele- 
gates. In 1936, at the Annual Meeting 
in Boston, the name was changed to 
the Section of Bar Activities. 

It has been headed by many dis- 
tinguished lawyers, among them 
Charles A. Boston, Charles Evans 
Hughes, Josiah Marvel, Carl B. Rix, 
all former Presidents of the Associa- 
tion. 

It originally was established to co- 
ordinate bar activities, to give the 
bar executives an exchange forum 
and to permit interchange of ideas 
among bar associations. It sponsors 
a publication, The Bar Executive, 
which has wide circulation among 
bar associations and executives 
throughout the country. 

At the Boston meeting this month 
the Section will have two intensely 
interesting programs, one on medico- 
legal problems and the other on dis- 
ciplinary procedures. 

Some of the activities of this Sec- 
tion are now being sponsored by 
other Sections and by the Confererve 
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of Bar Association Presidents, but 
the:e are many functions which this 
Section still has to perform. 

‘he officers and council of the Sec- 
tion are as follows: Chairman, F. M. 
Ser.ombe, Portland, Oregon; Vice 
Chiirman, Leland M. Cummings, 
Sali Lake City, Utah; Secretary, Mil- 
ton E. Bachmann, Lansing, Michi- 
gan; Council members—Edward H. 
Jones, Des Moines, Iowa, Philip S. 
Habermann, Madison, Wisconsin; 
Joseph M. Larimer, Chicago; Harry 
Gershenson, St. Louis, Missouri; 
James D. Mann, Washington, D. C.; 
Wendell B. Gibson, Des Moines, 
Iowa; Alfred P. O’Hara and Paul B. 
DeWitt, of New York City; Charles 
W. Joiner, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


SECTION OF 
CORPORATION, BANKING AND 
BUSINESS LAW (1938) 


® This Section was organized as the 
Section of Commercial Law in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, on July 27, 1938, as the 
successor to the Standing Committee 
of the Association on Commercial 
Law and Bankruptcy. Its first meet- 
ing was held in San Francisco, Cal- 
ifornia, July 11, 1939, and Jacob M. 
Lashly, of St. Louis, Missouri, sub- 
sequently President of the Associa- 
tion, was elected its first Chairman. 

As then constituted, the Section 
had about 800 members and four 
committees, two administrative and 
two dealing with bankruptcy sub- 
jects. However, under succeeding 
Chairmen, John M. Niehaus, the late 
W. Leslie Miller, J. Kemp Bartlett, 
Sidney Teiser, Benjamin Wham and 
the late John W. Kearns, the Sec- 
tion grew in both size and impor- 
tance until in 1950 its membership 
numbered in excess of 6,500, and its 
activities required an organization 
of eleven Divisions consisting of for- 
ty-six committees on which approxi- 
maicly 600 members of the Section 
were serving. 

During the period of growth, the 
name of the Section was changed, 
on ..ugust 25, 1943, to indicate better 
the scope of its activity, to that of 
Sect‘on of Corporation, Banking and 
Me:: antile Law. Later, on September 
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7, 1949, the word “Business” was sub- 
stituted in this title for “Mercantile”. 

Since 1950, in the interest of effi- 
ciency and better functioning, the 
Section has reorganized some of its 
Divisions, consolidated the work of 
some of its committees, and has also 
lost one of its Divisions in the es- 
tablishment in 1952 of the new Sec- 
tion of Antitrust Law. Under 
Chairmen Ralph G. Boyd and Mal- 
colm Fooshee, the work of the Sec- 
tion continued with great vigor and 
its high standing and influence have 
been further enhanced. 

Section activities embrace the con- 
sideration of problems in the law 
relating to (a) corporations, various 
forms of noncorporate business or- 
ganizations and co-operatives in one 
Division, (b) banks, both national 
and state, in another Division, (c) 
corporate finance and securities in 
another Division, (d) bankruptcy 
and reorganization in another, (e) 
general commercial law such as sales, 
negotiable instruments, documents 
of title, secured transactions and 
commercial and consumer financing 
in another Division, and finally (f) 
food, drugs and cosmetics. 

The purpose of the Section is to 
endeavor to improve and develop the 
law, procedure and practice within 
the scope of its activities. 

The Section tries to be a day-to- 
day working Section. In the course 
of its fruitful history it has, among 


other things, drafted and published 
Model Business and Non-Profit Cor- 
poration Acts which have been and 
are being used widely by various 
states as a basis for revising their cor- 
poration laws. It has participated 
in several amendments to the Bank- 
ruptcy Act, notably the 1950 amend- 
ment of Section 60 and the omnibus 
revision of 1952. It instigated the 
amendment to the Federal Assign- 
ment of Claims Act of 1940 in the 
interest of sound banking practice. 
In recent years it has done a consid- 
erable amount of work in connection 
with the Uniform Commercial Code. 

Its future is without limit. A pos- 
sible revision of the Uniform Part- 
nership Acts, new proposals for a 
Uniform State Securities Act and a 
Motor Vehicle Act, changing com- 
mercial practices, and a constant crit- 
ical examination of existing law 
promise an abundance of opportun- 
ity for the Section to display its 
leadership. 

The Section also publishes a quar- 
terly, The Business Lawyer, a pub- 
lication devoted to reports and arti- 
cles on timely items of interest to its 
members. 


SECTION OF TAXATION 
(1939) 


®" The Section of Taxation was or- 
ganized in 1939 on the brink of the 
present huge taxing program. From 
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LAW BOOKS 


HEADQUARTERS FOR ALL LAW BOOKS — NEW AND USED 
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NEW PRICES. AMAZING VALUES — SAVINGS UP TO 50%. 
REPORTS — TEXTS — FORM BOOKS 


321 Kearny St. 





GOV'T. PUBLICATIONS — 


We pay the freight 
San Francisco, Cal. 








564 Market Street 





HART & HART 


(Since 1927) 
Official Reporters and Notaries 
DEPOSITIONS 


San Francisco, California DOuglas 2-0118 
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the beginning, the Section displayed 
that vigor which comes from the 
realization that there is a real pur- 
pose to be served. The Bar needed 
a channel through which it could 
make itself felt in the tax field. The 
Section fulfilled that need, and organ- 
ized efforts of the Bar to promote 
adequate and fair administration of 
the tax laws came quickly to be cen- 
tered in the Section. 

Largely, no doubt, because of the 
seasoned judgment of such men as 
Robert Miller and George Morris, 
who had worked for years on the As- 
sociation’s Special Committee on 
Federal Taxation, the Section has 
always shown a sense of true respon- 
sibility. It has consistently directed 
its efforts to the attainment of jus- 
tice for all and has avoided special 





SEX MANUAL 


For Those Married Or About To Be 


Written for the layman 
By G. Lombard Kelly, A.B., B.S. Med., M.D., 
President and Professor of Anatomy, 
Medical College of Georgia. 


A Marriage Counselor Bes? Seller, 
Seventh Edition, fourteen printings, 
half a million copies. 


Has been found helpful by many members of 
the bar. Quote: ‘'! have, for the past eight 
years, used your Sex Manual. | am very happy 
to state that its information has rehabilitated 
many a marriage which would otherwise be dis- 
solved."' Attorney, Buffalo, N. Y. 


“| have found that this treatise has been 
most helpful to many of my clients who have 
experienced domestic problems arising largely 
from ignorance of the subject, sex, and | be- 
lieve that, with the use of your book, | have 
been able to restore several marriages which 
otherwise would have dissolved.'’ Attorney, 
Tampa, Fla. 

Catholic Edition, same price scale, omits all 
reference to birth control. (Mixed orders, 
same price scale.) 

Paper cover, 92 pp. (35,000 words), 12 cuts. 

Single copy, $1.00; 2.to 9 copies, 75¢ ea.; 10 
to 24 copies, 70¢ ea.; 25 to 49 copies, 60¢ 
ec.; 50 to 99 copies, 50¢ ea.; 100 or more, 
45¢ ea. POSTPAID. Terms: Remittance with 
order—no C.O.D.'s. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


SOUTHERN MEDICAL SUPPLY COMPANY 
P. O. Box 1168-L, Augusta, Ga. 
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pleading. Feeling that lawyers as 
such are not especially well qualified 
to deal with the economic and politi- 
cal aspects of taxation, the Section 
has confined itself largely to pro- 
posals of an adjective nature for 
which the Bar does possess unusual 
qualifications. 

In the past fourteen years the Sec- 
tion has probably been responsible 
for recommending to Congress more 
legislative changes than all other 
Sections and the Committees of the 
Association combined, nearly 150 in 
all. A number of its recommenda- 
tions have been adopted by Congress, 
including the equalization of taxes 
between common law and communi- 
ty property states, and the repeal of 
the Supreme Court’s Dobson rule. 

Although its dues of $6.00 are the 
highest in the Association, the Sec- 
tion’s membership now exceeds 3,- 
500. It has more than_ thirty-five 
Committees and inaintains a_per- 
manent office with an Executive Sec- 
retary located in Washington. Mem- 
bership in the Section is coming to be 
considered a “must” for all lawyers 
interested in keeping up with devel- 
opments and trends in the tax field. 


SECTION OF 
ADMINISTRATIVE LAW 


(1945) 


® The Section of Administrative 
Law was organized pursuant to a 
resolution adopted on December 19, 
1945, by the House of Delegates. ‘The 
Section’s forerunner, the Committee 
on Administrative Law, led the 
movement to obtain the passage by 
Congress of legislation to curb abuses 


of administrative agencies and ¢:: jm. 
prove both federal and state »! in. 
istrative procedures. It therefo:. be. 
came the task of the new Sectien to 
preserve the gains achieved 1s a 
result of these efforts when, f[c!!low- 
ing its organization, the Fe:leral 
Administrative Procedure Act was 
enacted into law on June 1], !946. 

It is the purpose of the Section to 
aid lawyers, whose practice is in any 
way affected by the action of govern. 
ment officials and by state and feder- 
al administrative agencies, by pro- 
viding a professional forum for the 
informed presentation, discussion 
and consideration of the problems of 
administrative law. Through the 
work of its committees and_ the 
publication of a Bulletin, which is 
circulated at intervals to the mem- 
bership of the Section, busy lawyers 
are kept advised of informed opinion 
derived from examination and anal- 
ysis of federal and state legislation 
and case law which affects adminis 
trative agencies in the field of pro. 
cedural law. 

The Section informally supported 
the recommendation of the Judicial 
Conference of the United States, that 
the President call a conference of 
representatives of federal adminis- 
trative agencies to consider improve 
ment of agency procedures and was 
responsible for obtaining participa- 
tion by members of the practicing 
Bar in the Conference when it was 
called on April 28, 1953. 

The Section’s Committee on !Im- 
provement of Administrative Pro 
cedures has pioneered in considera- 
tion of the problem of uniformity of 
rules of administrative procedure 
and has steadfastly urged caution to 
the end that the feasibility of uni- 
formity may be resolved before any 
substantive rules are adopted. The 
Section’s committee reports on the 
subject have become established as 
source documents and are cited as 
authority in congressional reports 
and hearings. 

The Section is presently assisting 
in the attempt of the Bar to popw:ar- 
ize pretrial procedures in adm iiils- 
trative hearings. A feature of ‘he 
Section’s annual meeting for |) 
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will be a demonstration pretrial con- 
ferc ice both for education on the 
subject and for illustration of the 
way in which this technique may 
shorien and simplify formal adjudi- 
cative proceedings. 

The House of Delegates has au- 
thorized the Section of Administra- 
tive Law to take the necessary steps 
to resist legislation which has for its 
object the establishment of exemp- 
tions to the provisions of the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act. By re- 
cent action the Section adopted a 
recommendation for support of S. 
1770 of the 82d Congress (S. 18, 83d 
Congress) to repeal exemptions to 
the Administrative Procedure Act. 


SECTION OF 
LABOR RELATIONS LAW 
(1946) 


® The Section of Labor Relations 
Law was created by appropriate 
American Bar Association action in 
1946. In its seven years the Section 
has realistically met the needs of the 
more than one thousand lawyers in 
its ranks who represent industrial 
management and labor unions. It has 
contributed significantly to the en- 
hancement of the lawyer’s role in 
labor-management relations. 

The Section has been one of the 
most spirited in the American Bar 
Association. Its programs at Annual 
Meetings and regional gatherings 
are always lively and fruitful. 
Section functions through 
committees whose annual reports 
constitute important additions to the 
literature of labor relations law. An 
index of available Section publica- 
tions is in preparation and will be 
delivered to the Section membership 
and furnished to law libraries during 
the year of 1953. The group also has 
available for sale to local bar asso- 
ciations and law schools phonograph 
records which furnish practical dem- 
onst: :tions of labor law in action. 

It is the consensus of the Section 
that its primary duties are not the 
pronialgation of legislation, nor the 
advocacy of either a labor or manage- 
ment point of view in public affairs. 
Rather, the group believes that its 
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role should be educational—the edu- 
cation of its own members in han- 
dling the complexities of the pro- 
fessional problems with which they 
must deal, and the education of man- 
agement representatives and trade 
union leaders in the constructive 
role that members of the Bar can 
play in facilitating the resolution of 
labor-management differences. 

Notwithstanding these self-im- 
posed limitations, many worthwhile 
legislative proposals have originated 
in the Section. Indeed, some of our 
suggestions for modification of the 
Taft-Hartley Act have been ap- 
proved by the House of Delegates 
and are incorporated in legislation 
pending before the 83d Congress. 

The Section is also mindful of its 
responsibilities to the Bar at large. 
At the 1953 Mid-Year Meeting, its 
Council pledged five thousand dol- 
lars to the American Bar Center. 
The members of the Section are 
often invited to discuss labor law and 
labor relations problems by local 
bar groups, law schools and other 
forums. Last February, during the 
Mid-Year Meeting at Chicago, four 
Section members took part in the 
Mutual Network broadcast of the 
Northwestern University Reviewing 
Stand program. 

Since its inception the Section has 
been headed by the following Chair- 
men: Clif Langsdale, Kansas City, 
Missouri, 1946-47; John M. Niehaus, 
Jr., New York City, 1947-48; Clar- 
ence M. Mulholland, Toledo, Ohio, 
1948-49; Theodore R. Iserman, New 
York City, 1949-50; Herbert S. 
Thatcher, Washington, D. C., 1950- 


51; B. F. Sears, Chicago, 1951-52; ana 
Alfred Kamin, Chicago, 1952-53. 


SECTION OF 
ANTITRUST LAW 
(1952) 


=" This, the youngest Section of the 
Association, was organized at the 
Annual Meeting in San Francisco, 
September 17, 1952. The response of 
Association members to the invita- 
tion to participate has been most 
encouraging. More than 1500 have 
joined the new Section, and the at- 
tendance at both the San Francisco 
and the Spring meeting in Washing- 
ton, D. C., on April 1-2, 1953, was 
indicative of a genuine interest in 
the Section’s activities. 

The broad objectives of the Sec- 
tion are to further the development 
of antitrust law in all of its phases, 
and to improve the administration 
of justice in the field of antitrust 
law. To that end, the Section has 
created committees covering the 
principal branches of the subject 
which, in addition to special assign- 
ments from time to time, are working 
toward the formulation of a pro- 
posed restatement of the antitrust 
laws that, it is hoped, will serve to 
clarify and, in a true sense, codify 
those laws. 

The meetings of the Section have 
been devoted to discussions of timely 
antitrust problems by experts in the 
field and these papers have been 
published and distributed to the 
membership. It is believed that over 
the years these collected speeches will 
form a useful bibliography of anti- 
trust law. 
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RATES 15 cents per word for each insertion: 
minimum charge $1.80 payable in advance. 
Copy should reach us by the first day of the 
month preceding month of issue. Allow two 
extra words for box number. Address all 
replies to blind ads in care of AMERICAN 
BAR ASSOCIATION JOURNAL, J1i40 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Illinois. 





BOOKS 





WRITE US FOR YOUR TEXT BOOK NEEDS. 

Good used law books bought, sold and exchanged. 
(In business 45 years.) THe Harrison Company, 
93 Hunter Street, S. W., Atlanta 2, Georgia. 





LOWEST PRICES USED LAW BOOKS— 

complete stocks on hand, sets and texts—Law 
Libraries appraised and bought. National Law 
Lisprary APPRAISAL AssociATION, 538 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago 5, Illinois. 





THOMAS LAW BOOK COMPANY PUBLISH- 
ers, Dealers, Importers. We Sell, We Buy, We 
Exchange. In Business 67 years. 209 N. 3rd, 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 





UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT PUBLI- 

cations at regular Government prices. No de- 
posit—Immediate Service—Write NationaL Law 
Book Company, 1110—13th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, 





USED LAW BOOKS AT ATTRACTIVE 

prices. We buy and sell either one book or a 
complete library. Let us quote you prices. Harry 
B. Lake, 321 Kearney Street, San Francisco 8, 
California. 





LAW BOOKS—USED AND NEW. FEDERAL, 

state, tax, texts and English. Morris Park 
Boox Company, 839 Morris Park Avenue, New 
York 60, New York. 





LAW BOOKS BOUGHT AND SOLD: COM- 
plete libraries and single sets. CLarK BOARDMAN 
Co., Lrp., 11 Park Place, New York City. 





USED LAW BOOKS BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
State Reports, Reporters System units, Digests 
Amer. Law Reports, Text-Books, Encyclopedias, 
etc. Correspondence solicited. R. V. Boye, 701 
Leonhardt Bldg., Oklahoma City 2, Okla. 





LAW LIBRARIES OR LESSER COLLEC- 

tions of esteemed used law books purchased. 
Our 64-page printed catalog free on request lists 
some used law books we have for sale, also indi- 
cates the type of materials we will purchase. 
Craitror’s Book Store, Baton Rouge 2, Louisiana. 





EVERYTHING IN LAW BOOKS, Georce T. 
Biset Co., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


“THE HAND OF HAUPTMANN,” STORY OF 
Lindbergh Case by Document Expert Cited by 
John Henry Wigmore. 368 Pages, 4 ee 














BAYOU BOOK COMPANY-LAW BOOKS, 
used and new. Miscellany. Send wants. Box 
2423, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 








tions. Price $5.00. J. V. Harinc & J. H. Harinc, 
15 Park Row, New York 38, N. va 
LAW BOOKS BOUGHT, SOLD, EX- 


changed. Free Catalogue. Irvinc Kotus, 516% 
Main St., Vancouver, Washington. 





WHEN YOU HAVE A DOCUMENT PROB- 

lem of any kind send for “Questioned Docu- 
ments, Second Edition,” 736 Pages, 340 illustra- 
tions, $12.50 delivered. Also “‘Questioned Docu- 
ment Problems, Second Edition,” 546 Pages, $8.50 
delivered. ALBERT S. Ossorn, 233 Broadway, New 
York 7, New York. 





LAW BOOKS BOUGHT AND SOLD: COM- 
plete libraries and single sets. Ceci SKIPWITH, 
306 West Ist Street, Los Angeles 12, California. 
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LAW BOOKS—WE CAN SUPPLY THE FOL- 

lowing sets at this time: U. Attorney Gen- 
eral Opinions (complete). Volumes 1-40—Decs. 
Comm. of Patents (complete) 1869-1950—Yale 
Law Journal, Volumes 1-25 inclusive, Dennis & 
Co., Inc., 251 Main Street, Buffalo 3, N. Y. 





PARLIAMENTARY LAW. “DEMETER’S 
Manual of Parliamentary Law and Procedure,” 
by George Demeter, noted Harvard alumnus, 
Massachusetts lawyer and legislator. 1953  re- 
vised edition, brilliant, informative, efficient, 
authoritative and consummate. 256 pages. $2. 35 
prepaid. BOSTONIA PRESS, 214 Huntington Avenue, 

Boston 15, Massachusetts. 





FRENCH AND GERMAN BOOKS ON LAW, 

Social Sciences, Politics, New Imports arriving 
daily. ApLeR’s Foreicn Booxs, 49 West 47th 
Street, New York 36, New York. PLaza 7-8554. 





FOR SALE—FLORIDA ANNOTATED STAT- 
utes To Date; Southeastern Reporter, Southern 
Reporter, and Northwestern Reporters to date at 
real savings. Wanted—Words & Phrases to date; 
Blashfield Automobile Law. Joun R. Mara Law 
Books, 5127 Belmont Avenue, Dallas 6, Texas. 





REDUCING LIBRARY, WILL SELL— 


American Law Reports, American Jurispru- 
dence. Federal, Southwestern, Southeastern, 
Pacific, Atlantic Reporters, Law Edition of 


United States, all complete, fine condition. Also, 
many texts such as Fletcher Corporations and 
Forms, Wigmore Evidence, Cyclopedia Federal 
Procedure, McQuillin Municipal Corporations, 
American Law of Property, Callman Unfair Com- 
petition, Williston Contracts, Page on Wills. Low 
prices on all. Write Box 3AG-1 





ILLINOIS VANDALIA SESSION LAWS. 
Library of late Frank L. Trutter, Springfield, 
Illinois. Box 3AG-3. 








BEN GARCIA, 


EXAMINER OF LL 
classes 


cle of questioned handwriting and pe 
writing. Qualified expert; State and F; ral 
Courts. 13 years of experience. 805 E. 5 & 
Building, Denver, Colorado, Phone: AComa 1729. 
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M. A. NERNBERG, EXAMINER OF 

puted Documents, Thirty years experien 
Formerly specially employed by the United 
Government as handwriting expert in cases i: ‘ 
ing handwriting. 1728 Grant Building, Pittsbu;:ch 
Pa. Phone Atlantic 1-1911, oa 


GEORGE G. SWETT, ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 

14 South Central (5). Telephone: DElmar 9394) 
Handwriting, typewriting and document ex ert 
U. S. Post Office Department 12 years. All types 
of document problems considered. Photographic 
laboratory maintained. Centrally located on major 
air and rail lines. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





TAX-EXEMPT INDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS. 

We will erect up to six million square feet 
Industrial Buildings in Jersey City for lease to 
acceptable tenants. Rosenbaum & Son, 
565 Fifth Avenue, New York 17. 





OKLAHOMA OIL PROPERTY APPRAIS. 

als—Prepared For attorneys, bunk trust and 
loan departments in connection with settlement 
of estates, _, financing, income tax matters. 
Oil Appraisals, . O. Box 609, Oklahoma City 1, 
Oklahoma. 





POSITIONS WANTED 





WEST COAST POSITION DESIRED, AT- 

torney, 32, Harvard LL.B., Wisconsin Ph.M. 
Economics. Experience: private practice, general 
and corporate; with government, labor, antitrust, 
civil aeronautics, trial preparation and appellate, 
highest references. Box 3AG-2. 





FOR SALE—LIBRARY TO CLOSE ESTATE. 
Complete: National Reporter System with 
Citators; American Digest System; Annotated 
Reporter System; L.R.A.; English Reports; 
State Reports preceding Reporter System; Refer- 
ence works, texts. William Cunningham, Union 
State Bank Building, Arkansas City, Kansas. 





FOR SALE: A.L.R. COMPLETE, 1ST AND 

2nd Series, 13 volumes permanent digest, red 
and blue books—like new-——$1100.00. C. H. 
Huston, Vincennes, Ind. 





HANDWRITING EXPERTS 





EDWARD OSCAR HEINRICH, B.S., 24 CALI- 
fornia St., San Francisco 11. Documents of any 
kind, any language, expertised in connection with 
their use as legal evidence. Impounded documents 
visited throughout Pacific area. Established 1913. 
Expert for American Claimants before Mixed 
Claims Commission, United States and Germany, 
1929-1939, Black Tom and Kingsland cases, New 
York; see Docket Nos. 8103, 8117, et al. 
ai Mortimer A. Heinrich, B.S., Associate, Hono- 
ulu 3. 





SAMUEL R. McCANN, EXAMINER OF 
Questioned Documents. "Complete laboratory. 
Telephone 5723, Yakima, Washington. 





LUKE S. MAY CONSULTING EXPERT & 

Examiner of “Questioned Documents.” Qualified 
in Military, Federal, Territorial, State and Provin- 
cial Courts, United States and Canada. Director 
of the Scientific Detective Laboratories—estab- 
lished in Seattle since 1919. Advanced Scientific 
Evidence Laboratories with special apparatus for 
the examination, analysis, identification, determina- 
tion and illustrative proof of facts ‘relating to 
genuine or forged handwriting, typewriting, print- 
ing, seals, etc. The detection and ocular proof. of 
facts regarding age, alterations, additions, substitu- 
tions, etc., in all types of important suspected or 
disputed papers. Phone Elliott 2445. Suite 843 
Henry Building, Seattle 1, Washington. 





CHARLES C. SCOTT, KANSAS CITY, MIS- 


souri. Identification of handwriting and type- 
writing. Detection of alterations. Decipherment 
of faded and charred documents. ‘‘Photographic 


evidence” for court. Fully equipped laboratory. 
Qualified witness. Member American Society of 
Questioned Document Examiners. Commerce 
Building. Telephone VIctor 8540. 


CORPORATION COUNSEL—FOR_ TEN 

years I have solved legal problems of large 
corporation as its assistant counsel. I am now in- 
terested in becoming counsel of smaller corpora- 
tion needing lawyer with experience, judgment and 
ability to obtain results harmoniously, Age 45; 
more than twenty years’ experience in private, 
government and corporate practice; leading law 
school graduate; Episcopalian; active in com- 
munity affairs. Box 3AG-4. 


ATTORNEY, 29, DESIRES ASSOCIATION 

with attorney or firm engaged in administrative 
law practice. Prefer mid-west or southern con- 
nection. References. Box 3AG-5. 


CALIFORNIA LAWYER, GRADUATE OF 
national law school, 34 years old, five years’ 

experience with emphasis upon corporate and tax 
ractice, wants corporate connection in Southern 
acific coast area. Box 3 











ROBES 





JUDICIAL ROBES CUSTOM TAILORED— 
The best of their kind—satisfaction guaranteed 

—Catalog J sent on request. BentLtey & Simon, 

Inc., 7-9 West 36th St., New York 18, N. Y. 





SALES AGENTS WANTED 





SALESMEN WANTED FOR LAW BOOKS, 

Calendars, Bookmatches, Specialites. Korus 
SpecraLty Company, 516% Main. Vancouver, 
Washington, 





SHORTHAND AND 
STENOTYPE REPORTING 





SAN FRANCISCO: HART & HART (Since 

1927), official reporters (shorthand and ma 
chines); notaries; private deposition suite; Cc a 
cery Building, 164 Market Street. Referenc 
local bench and 


THE MASTER REPORTING COMPANY, 

Inc., 51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, 
LE 2-5588. Stenotype Service. We have rej rted 
the annual conventions of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation for the past 20 years and have a g:ouP 
of men and women associated with us who can 
handle any type of legal proceeding competently. 
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The most comprehensive collection of 
LEGAL and BUSINESS FORMS ever compiled 


American Jurisprudence Legal Forms Annotated contains, in fourteen volumes, 
over 20,000 forms designed to cover every conceivable situation for which a form 
is needed. When you use American Jurisprudence Legal Forms Annotated, you 
are assured of the right form — correctly worded — and based on law that will with- 
stand attack from every angle. 

Written in clear-cut, understandable, modern language, this formbook is keyed 
directly to the statements of the law in American Jurisprudence. It thus offers the 
busy lawyer a direct lead from “‘the law to the form” and “the form to the law.” 
Concise statements of the principles governing the forms are stated in the form- 
book text. 

American Jurisprudence Legal Forms Annotated is sure to increase your earning 
power. It assures client-confidence in your ability as a lawyer, and saves you work 
and time. 


Inquire today about the special pre-publication price and terms now in effect! 


THE LAWYERS COOPERATIVE PUBLISHING CO., Rochester 14, New York 
BANCROFT-WHITNEY COMPANY, San Francisco |, California 





























